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The problem of the regulation of agricultural conditions in 
Europe depends in some part on factors of climate, land tenure, 
and the consumption demands of the populations. These three 
jactors operating over a long period have combined to produce 
different types of labour and of labour conditions in the different 
countries. Three main systems can be distinguished. In the 
north of Europe the professional whole-time agricultural labourer 
is permanently employed on the farm of his employer ; in the 
south and east a landless proletariat seeks to earn a living by 
employment on large-scale properties, employment which is often 
of an intermittent and seasonal, even of a casual, nature ; if the 
middle zone the peasant proprietor cultivates his own plot, but 
when this plot is insufficient, he adds to his earnings by hiring 
himself out for part-time work on a larger neighbouring farm. 
The first system approaches the ordinary industrial system and 
best admits of regulation along progressive lines; the peasant 
proprietor is forced into very long hours and the improper employ- 
ment of members of his own family, even as young childr n ; the 
greatest problems, however, arise in regard to the second system, 
that of the landless proletariat, and it is still an open question 
whether regulation of conditions can be of much avail until the 
basic system of land tenure is radically modified. 


apply to agricultural labour, even within the single con- 
tinent of Europe, is obvious. The varieties of climate, of 
cultural methods, of land tenure systems, and of forms of social 
organisation to be met with are many and are an inevitable 
hindrance to any sort of uniformity. It would be useful, never- 
theless, to discover how far the difficulty can be accounted for by 
differences between various agricultural systems and whether 
these systems can be so classified as to make possible a uniform 
treatment of large groups of labour. 
The nature of the existing systems of agriculture in Europe, 
together with the respective parts to be played in each by capilal 
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and labour, is determined partly by physical conditions favouring 
this or that type of production, partly by the demands of the 
consumer, and partly by historical forms of land tenure. 

Nature herself has gone far to determine that over the European 
plain agriculture shall be based on a combination of field crops 
and grass farming. In the Alpine, Balkan, and Pyrenean regions 
and in the north-west of Europe it is mainly stock-raising and 
grass and hay, while in the Mediterranean regions it tends to 
be mainly field crops, vine, and certain oleaginous fruits, such as 
the olive, which here replaces the fat from the milk which the 
northern man obtains from his more abundant pasture. 

The demands of the consumer in their turn have been for 
nearly two thousand years widespread, steady, and general. 
Corn, milk, meat, wine, and oil have each or all been sought in 
such quantities as to ensure that a tolerable stock should be 
produced in the regions favourable to one or other of them. 
Further, the enlargement of the areas over which products are 
exchanged has tended to favour the specialised appropriation of 
certain districts to particular crops. 

The influence of forms of land tenure is more complicated. 
A particular system of land tenure in any one area may or may 
not have promoted the raising of a special crop. In general, it 
may be said — anticipating some of the conclusions drawn from 
this article — that land tenure at least tends to conform to the 
requiremenis of profitable agriculture. 


THE NATURE OF THE AGRICULTURAL LABOUR FORCE 


The influence of different systems of land tenure is perhaps 
more vitally shown in regard to the kind of labour employed 
under each than in any other way. By historical processes the 
actual use of the land has in Europe come to be concentrated in 
the hands of one or other of two classes of persons, the large 
landowner or the peasant, so that the soil is being cultivated 
either on a capitalistic system or on one of partial self-employ- 
ment. The place of hired labour obviously varies greatly as 
between the two systems; in fact, the first of the two main 
factors determining conditions of agricultural labour may be put 
as a question: how far are operations carried out by landless 
labourers working for wages, and how far by land-holding 
peasants (and their families) and persons regarding themselves 
as belonging actually or potentially to a land-holding class. The 
second factor may at the same time be put thus: how far does 
the nature of the operations allow or prescribe of regular whole- 
time work, or how far must such operations necessarily be carried 
out by seasonal work performed by casual labour ? 

These two factors, however theoretically distinct, in fact 
mutually influence each other. Thus capitalistic agriculture 
based on large-scale land holding will employ landless wage- 
earning labour, and at the same time may tend to concentrate on 
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certain forms of agriculture which from their nature do not lend 
themselves to all-the-year-round employment. Any one large- 
scale undertaking which is devoted to the raising of a single crop 
must mainly depend on seasonal labour, and a possibility of 
getting such labour is an indispensable condition for carrying on 
the enterprise. In other words, the existence is presupposed of 
a rural proletariat, and such an agricultural enterprise is, in 
fact, worked in a way not unlike that of modern capitalistic 
industry, which relies on a surplus of labour to be used during 
boom periods and thrown on the community during slumps. The 
equilibrium of such a system is no more stable in agriculture 
than it is in industry. 

On the other hand, all capitalist agriculture is not dependent 
on casual labour. It is manifest that labourers having charge 
of animals must be regularly employed, and this applies not 
merely to herdsmen looking after cattle, sheep, goats, and swine, 
but to labourers looking after horses, oxen, and mules used for 
carrying out agricultural processes. In the latter case the 
labourer is regularly employed for the same reason that a labourer 
in charge of machinery is regularly employed, i.e. because such 
employment can only be entrusted to persons of skill and 
experience (of whom there are a limited number) and because 
horses, mules, and oxen, like machinery, represent an important 
element in the working capital of an undertaking and their 
owners cannot afford to have them working only occasionally. 


THE THREE CHIEF AGRICULTURAL SYSTEMS IN EUROPE 


The Northern Zone 


The agricultural systems of Europe may be roughly classified 
as three according to the type of labour employed. In the coun- 
tries of north and north-west Europe, especially in those bordering 
on the North Sea, the carrying on of agricultural operations is 
based on the work of the whole-time professional labourer. In 
this zone large-sized holdings are fairly common and agriculture 
is highly integrated, i.e. the keeping of stock is closely allied 
with arable farming and a rotation of crops is followed, com- 
bining the growing of forage crops, including rotation grasses, 
with cereals and root crops. Such a system is designed to provide 
the most regular labour for man, beast, and machine. Great 
Britain and northern Germany are the most populous countries 
where this industrialised farming exists, and the amount of labour 
engaged in it is in each country considerable. In Great Britain, 
it is true, the number of agricultural labourers has declined in 
the last generation, but is still about three-quarters of a million. 
According to the agricultural census taken in Germany in 1907 
there were at that date in Prussia three million persons employed 
in agriculture other than owners or occupiers of land or their 
dependents. Among smaller countries mention may be made of 
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about two hundred thousand agricultural labourers in the Nether- 
lands and one hundred thousand in Denmark. Those paris of 
northern France where large farms are common may also be 
included in this group of countries. 

A slight distinction may be drawn between these parts of 
northern France and northern Germany as against Great Britain 
and the Scandinavian countries in regard to the larger propor- 
tion of women workers employed in France and Germany. Most 
of the work done by women on farms is of a laborious character 
and a great deal of it rather dirty and repulsive. The use of 
machinery has to some extent superseded the employment of 
women in harvest operations, where they were formerly much 
needed, except in the harvest of the potato and beet crops, where 
the machinery is less useful ; these two crops are, however, 
prominent in north European agriculture. 

Certain other local variations are more important. Thus in 
eastern Germany the large landowners have managed to maintain 
agriculture on large units of land and on modern lines, but so 
far as labour is concerned with an adherence to arrangements 
which are far from modern. Sweden again stands midway 
between this system and that prevailing, e.g. in Great Britain. 
The land systems of southern and central Sweden and eastern 
Germany are alike in that in both regions the large manorial 
estate has persisted as the unit of rural economy. On the other 
hand, Swedish labour is more comparable to that in Great 
Britain, inasmuch as it falls into the three definite classes 
— horsemen, stockmen, and ordinary labourers — which are 
required by the combination of stock-keeping, cropping, and the 
use of the horse for the plough and allied operations in Great 
Britain. The organisation of labour also differs as between 
country and country. In Sweden and in Denmark — the last a 
country of small farms (the large manorial farm has completely 
disappeared) — the labourer has been well enough organised to 
enter into collective agreements with his employer, the farmer. 
Thus in Sweden a national hours’ agreement was concluded in 
1919. In France, on the other hand, he has been, as a rule, 
unable to conclude such agreements. 


The Southern and Eastern Zones 


In the south of Europe — Spain, south Italy and Sicily — the 
system is one of capitalist farming, mostly based on large-scale 
landholding. There is a lack of combined operations ; thus the 
keeping of stock is divorced from arable farming, which tends to 
be too exclusively a matter of grain-growing, and both again are 
distinct from the growing of the vine, olive, sugar cane, and 
other fruits. The result is a system of labour widely differing 
from the rural economy of northern Europe with its farm as a 
unit of rural life and a number of regularly employed labourers 
living on it. There can be little labour permanently employed 
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in the same place under the plantation system where a consider- 
able area is given exclusively to one crop, such as the olive, which 
requires labour chiefly at harvest time (in winter). The labour- 
ing classes alike in Sicily and in Andalusia live in large villages 
and necessarily seek work at different operations and over a more 
or less wide area. 

In some respects Hungary and Roumania are in a position 
similar to that of these southern regions. Large estates are 
common and they are either managed directly by the owners or 
let to leaseholders, who make arrangements with the peasantry 
to work them. In these two countries the growth of cereals, 
such as wheat, barley, and maize — and to a less extent the 
vine — is the dominant element in their agriculture. On the 
whole, cultivation tends to be of an extensive character as com- 
pared with the intensive farm of the countries of northern 
Europe which have adopted more elaborate systems of rotation. 
Hence, as compared with the position in these latter countries, 
the labouring classes are working under conditions that are 
inevitably unfavotrable to them. The weakness of this relatively 
primitive type of agriculture is indicated by the fact that, while 
the landowners may complain of scarcity of labour, the labourer 
may also complain of unemployment. This curious result is 
reached because the landowner wants all his labour in great 
force for two or three important operations and has very little 
for it to do in the intervals. This is truer of Roumania than of 
Hungary, and will become less true as Roumania’s large estates 
are broken up and distributed among the peasantry — a process 
which has been going on rapidly during the last few years. 

























Mid-European Zone 









Intervening between northern and Mediterranean Europe is a 
broad zone in which peasant landholding and peasant agriculture 
predominates. The area is so great that there is no one style 
of agriculture such as might be prescribed in a smaller area by 
uniform physical conditions. On the contrary, in the Alpine 
regions the peasant mainly raises stock ; in the south of France, 
in many parts of Italy, and in the north and south of Spain, he 
cultivates the vine; in all lowland areas he cultivates cereals, 
except where market-gardening prevails. 

In theory small holdings are better cultivated on specialised 
lines. In northern countries where there are a predominate 
number of large holdings which determine in general the type 
of crop to be raised, this will often be done. But where the 
small peasant holding is itself predominant, it will be found 
that there is little at which the peasant landholder will not try 
his hand. Exponents of capitalist agriculture often think the 
peasant ill-advised in trying to do too many different things 
on his holding, but such observers nearly always tend to under- “ 
estimate the part played by labour in agriculture. In peasant q 
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landholding communities labour is nearly everything. The 
labour power of the peasant and his family is as important an 
element in his capital as the land, or the tools, or the stock. 
Such communities survive by an unstinted outpouring of labour. 
The varied operations of the peasant holder are his only way 
of making full use of the labour at his disposal. If he has part 
of his holding in fruit crops which only require attention at 
intervals, he will also have field crops and stock with which to 
fill in the year. 

Nevertheless, another factor intervenes owing to the different 
sizes of the holdings owned. Some are sufficiently large to 
require casual labour at particular seasons. Others are so small 
as to be uneconomic, especially in countries where the law of 
succession to property is based on a division among the children. 
The owners of the uneconomic holdings supply the labour 
required on the larger properties, but only on a system of part- 
time work. Hired labourers in peasant communities like those 
on capitalist estates of southern Europe, and wholly unlike those 
on the farms of northern Europe, are not whole-time professional 
labour but part-time day labour (jowrnaliers). While living in 
communities the greater portion of whose inhabitants are vir- 
tually members of the labouring class, they at the same time 
usually own a little land themselves, and would like more, which 
gives them a certain solidarity of sentiment with their employer. 
Thus, while their lot is unenviable, the situation cannot well be 
cleared up on the lines of class difference, by which an under- 
standing might be reached as between two distinct parties. 

Hence in countries where the peasant landholder is numerous, 
advanced legislation for the protection of the agricultural labourer 
is difficult to pass. The contrast is clearly seen as between Spain 
and France. In Spain, which is on the whole a capitalist 
country, an Act prescribing an 8-hour day for agricultural 
labourers has been passed ; but in France, which is mainly a 
peasant country, no such Act exists. Where disputes have 
occurred in France they have usually been with larger bodies 
of seasonal labourers, such as woodcutters or vine workers. The 
French peasant worker is much more disposed to enter a com- 
bined association with his peasant employer and not a purely 
workers’ union, and within that combined association he settles ° 
questions in a friendly way. 


THE SCOPE OF REGULATION IN AGRICULTURE 


Some years ago the Netherlands’ Government had an exhaus- 
tive enquiry made into the economic position of the land worker 
in that country. In dealing with the conditions of labour in 
agriculture the Netherlands’ Commission singled out the following 
points : ({) hours of labour ; (2) women’s and children’s Jabour ; 
(3) casual labour ; (4) Sunday labour ; (5) conditions of service ; 
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(6) proper housing of the worker during his work ; (7) the charge 
of animals, machines, and other dangerous employments ; 
(8) work in covered places. 

The Commission came to the principal conclusion that the 
protection of the worker on the land ought to be scientifically 
regulated. Among other specific recommendations were the 
following : that a “scientific, universal, maximum working day 
of 10 or 8 hours” might be applied to land work as a variable 
maximum working day ; that hours of labour should be regulated 
separately for particular classes of workers and particular kinds 
of work, and that in such regulation provision of a satisfactory 
period of night rest should be included. The Commission also 
dealt with the application to the land worker of various forms 
of insurance against sickness, accident, invalidity, and old age. 

The question of hours together with allied questions (Sunday 
labour, etc.) stands in a measure by itself. It is meant to apply 
to all classes of agricultural labour and not least to the adult 
male, to those regularly employed as well as to the casual 
worker. Hence it is meant to operate under all systems of 
agricultural organisation. It should be kept in view that the 
regulation of hours of labour cannot be kept apart from determin- 
ation of rates of wages. The two things involve each other, 
much as security of tenure and judicial rents imply each other. 
Any attempts to fix wages by external authority lead to a settle- 
ment of the length of the working day and to a prescription of 
overtime rates. Only those who choose to ignore what is 
implied in any such system of regulation can maintain, as is 
often done, that it is impossible to regulate hours of labour in 
agriculture. A farmer can always secure overtime work if he 
likes to pay for it at overtime rates. The regulation gives him 
an inducement to distribute the work as far as possible in such 
a way as to bring it within the limits of an average week, which 
in northern Europe will vary from season to season, being 
lowest in the winter. Such regulation, on the whole, is easier 
in the scientific farming of capitalist farmers in northern Europe 
than elsewhere. 

It is probable that the ability to employ a large proportion 
of casual labour for heavy seasonal operations gives the farmer 
a certain superficial advantage in bargaining with his regular 
labour force. The regular labourers lose the opportunity of 
striking a better bargain with their employer at the time when 
work is most urgent, and possibly see the higher wages which 
should have been theirs paid to a casual labour force which is at 
once indispensable and available. The advance of scientific 
agriculture, however, tends to make these spurts of work much 
less important, for the more scientific agriculture becomes, the 
less helplessly does it follow the routine prescribed by nature. 

The second group of provisions, unlike the first group, relates 
to the work of other than whole-time adult male labourers. Any 
proposals for regulations proceed on the assumption that such 
forms of labour will have stability in agriculture. Here one is 
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disposed to recall the history of the regulation of female and 
juvenile labour in other industries and to note that while, e.g. in 
Great Britain, statutory regulation ended the work of women in 
coal mines, where it was unsuitable, such labour nevertheless 
survives on a large scale in textile manufacture, where the nature 
of the operations least excludes it. 

The third group of provisions may be classified as insurance 
provisions. Insurance against accident stands on a different foot- 
ing from some of the other risks, and the case of a land worker 
dealing with machinery, especially if worked by mechanical 
power, is not distinguishable from that of any other class of 
workman so occupied. Insurance against risks other than acci- 
dent is on a somewhat different footing. The state forms of social 
insurance provide against needs which would otherwise have to 
be met, if at all, out of wages and by corporate effort, which is 
more easily organised among skilled workers associating 
habitually with one another in the course of their work than 
among workers scattered in very small groups, such as land 
workers ; where land workers are employed in considerable 
numbers their association is often fortuitous, as of persons engaged 
in some casual occupation. Hence the application of state 
schemes of social insurance is of relatively greater benefit to land 
workers than to other workers. 


THE PURPOSE IMPLIED BY REGULATION 


The regulation of agricultural conditions and the institution 
of schemes of social insurance for rural workers are resorted 
to by governments from time to time as ‘remedial’ measures, 
not necessarily corresponding with the expressed demands of the 
class of agricultural workers, but as high exercises in the art of 
government, and selected with a view to counteract such so-called 
evils as rural depopulation. The question, however, arises 
whether aims so pursued are in the long run the best ; whether 
the rural economy of a country has not, for instance, reached a 
stage at which the migration of the rural population is healthy 
and inevitable, swhercas the attempt to keep a considerable 
population on the land, to guarantee labour to an employing class 
or to live under uneconomic conditions, may not be unsound and 
ineffective. Thus in the past generation there was a great exodus 
from the Prussian provinces east of the Elbe to the industrial 
districts of Germany. Under the modern régime of liberty of 
movement this could not have been checked. Only a reimposi- 
tion of serfdom could have prevenied the labouring people in 
these agricultural districts from seeking higher wages and the 
benefit of the communal services and the social life of the town. 
Similarly in France, while the total population has increased 
only at a slow rate, certain towns have increased much more 
rapidly, with the consequence that some rural districts, especially 
those of the centre of France, have had to give up a great number 
of their inhabitants. 
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The very existence of a landless rural proletariat is a special 
problem which has arisen in modern times. Mediaeval capitalist 
agriculture did not know it, for though the villein certainly 
worked for his lord, he certainly also worked for himself on 
peasant land. Modern capitalist agriculture has alone raised 
this problem, and even so not by any means in all countries, for 
over a great part of Europe the peasant does not accept his 
exclusion from the land. On the other hand, the phenomenon 
has also arisen, in partial form at least, under a non-capitalist 
system of exploitation. The growth of population in the nine- 
teenth century has been so great that a peasant proprietary has 
grown to be a peasant proletariat, because the law of division of 
land on succession has operated to reduce holdings decidedly 
below the economic limit of subsistence, thus compelling the 
so-called peasant landholder to supplement the proceeds of his 
holding by seeking outside work. This is peculiarly liable to 
happen in countries such as France, where the peasant has got 
into his possession the greater part of the whole soil. The 
Spanish province of Galicia and Northern Portugal are also 
instances of communities in which there is a surplus of labour 
arising from a peasant proprietary. Equally a rural proletariat 
may exist in countries in which in spite of those changes in the 
status of the peasantry which came over a greater part of Europe 
as the consequence of the French Revolution — or later in the 
nineteenth century in eastern Europe — the greater part of the 
land nevertheless still remains in the possession of the larze 
landowners and the peasantry, though occupying a little iand 
themselves, are yet driven to working on the estates of these 
landholders. 

The problems of the rural proletariat in Europe are being 
modified and partly solved by various factors. There is constantly 
the influence of the demand which industry makes upon all 
available supplies of labour. Permanent emigration to overseas 
countries has been another important factor. A certain degree 
of mobility has been secured through seasonal emigration for 
agricultural purposes to neighbouring countries within Europe 
(sometimes, however, over great distances) and by the existence 
of opportunities, as already stated, of more or less continuous 
work on neighbouring large estates. As to the latter factor it is 
doubtful whether there is any social advantage in seeking to 
introduce into such a régime a system of statutory regulation of 
the conditions of labour. Many of the large areas of land are 
treated as units of exploitation, largely because they are units of 
property. Frequently the owners may have insufficient capital, 
they may. lack professional skill and managing ability to ensure 
that their land is farmed according to modern standards. It is 
doubtful whether or not such a condition of things has any 
stability. In Hungary this line was taken by the Government 
early in this century, but since the war the other method of 
improving the lot of the labourer by giving him access to land 
has been adopted. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE RURAL PROLETARIAT 


The curious conflict which has gone on in the countries of 
eastern Europe between the large landowner and the peasant as 
to the ultimate form of the agricultural organisation of those 
countries illustrates the struggle on the one side to maintain, and 
on the other to advance beyond, the conditions sketched above. 
{n Hungary, Poland, and Russia serfdom was abolished about 
the middle of the nineteenth century and the consequence was 
that large landowners had to make new arrangements for obtain- 
ing labour to work their land. The question was whether the 
possession of some land of their own would enable the ex-serfs 
to hold out against the desire of the large landowners to employ 
them as labourers, and would compel those landowners to let 
their land in order to satisfy the growing demand of the peasant 
population rather than to work it themselves. In Russia and 
Poland the peasants won for the most part, and more and more 
land was let or sold to them by the large landowners, who, after 
a struggle, found this the most convenient way of disposing of 
their land. These results were secured in advance of the whole- 
sale dispossession of Russian landowners at the Revolution. In 
Roumania, on the other hand, the process did rot take place until 
after 1919, when millions of hectares were apportioned among the 
landless peasants under legislative sanction. 

Hungary remains the one country of this part of Europe where 
there is a large landless rural labouring class. It falls therefore 
into the group including such districts as Prussia east of the Elbe, 
south Italy, and south Spain. It is proposed in the following 
paragraphs to examine the main similarities and differences 
between the various countries of this group — the group of the 
landless proletariat countries. 

The Hungarian landworker is a descendant mainly of one of 
the two classes of serfs who were liberated in 1848. The one 
class had land which they retained under the settlement and 
their descendants are the lard-holding peasants of Hungary. 
There were at the beginning of the twentieth century in undivided 
Hungary, exclusive of Croatia and Slavonia, about 700,000 hold- 
ings of between 5 and 50 jochs (a joch being a little more than 
an acre). The greater part of these were in the Hungarian Alféld 
or plain, being the basin of the Danube and the Tisza, the 
essential Hungary of the Magyars. On the other hand, the 
domestic servants had no land assigned to them in 1848 and 
their descendants are still landless. Their ranks have been 
reinforced by those smallholders who failed in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. These landless labourers fall into two 
groups : ({) regularly employed servants with a yearly contract, 
living for the most part on a farm under somewhat patriachal 
conditions, numbering nearly half a million at the beginning of 
this century ; and (2) about one and a quarter millions of day or 
casual labourers. 
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Both groups, especially the latter, have long been dissatisfied 
with their conditions of life, but those of the day labourers are 
much the more miserable. Like the peasantry of most European 
countries, they look for relief, first, to a wholesale division of 
land among them, and following that to higher wages. But the 
large landowners in Hungary have consolidated their position. 
Large estates have become inalienable by a process of family 
settlements under trust, often with primogeniture, such as the 
state sanctions within certain limits under the Magyar laws of 
succession. Ecclesiastical bodies and communes also hold a 
great deal of land, which is in practice held in perpetuity. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century the labourers, 
exasperated with their lot, went so far as to strike during the 
harvest season — a terrible weapon to use in a country like 
Hungary where large landowners had replaced the cattle-grazing 
of an earlier day with arable cultivation, concentrating on such 
crops as wheat, maize, tobacco, and others favoured by the hot 
Hungarian summer. In fact, this one-sided type of agriculture 
tended to maintain the division of the Hungarian landworkers 
into a smaller class of permanently employed semi-bondsmen 
and an army of day labourers whom the system condemned to 
six months’ hard labour reaching a maximum of 16 hours a day, 
and a winter of unemployment. 

The labourer lives in large villages, as in Sicily, a relic of 
the time when the Turkish occupation made life in the open 
country insecure, and apparently gets hopelessly in debt to the 
merchants by the end of winter. An oppressive policy against 
strikes by the day labourers was adopted after the strike of 
1897 and a law passed strictly enforcing agricultural contracts 
of service. A further law was passed some years later and the 
right of association was practically refused to agricultural 
labourers. These laws were, however, tempered by certain 
provisions securing to the labourers more equitable treatment in 
some of the terms of their contracts with their employers. In 
1907-1908, after the extension of the franchise, certain remedial 
measures were passed, including one for a system of insurance, 
on the German model, against the normal social risks of life. 
It is not surprising, however, that the Hungarian land workers 
during these agitated years lent an ear alike to the orators of the 
Social Democratic Party and to the emigration agent. 

It is customary to speak of the Prussian provinces of the Elbe 
as containing numbers of large estates. Nevertheless, single 
estates over one thousand hectares in extent are very rare. 
Further, these large estates in Prussia are differentiated from 
similar properties in the other countries mentioned by the fact 
that if they are farmed as units they are also so dealt with by 
their owners, who have enough capital to work them and have, 
or can command, the necessary ability to manage them according 
to the standards of modern agriculture. All this tends to ensure 
that the labourers playing their part in such an economic scheme 
will be skilled and in regular employment. 
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Coming to south Italy, Sicily, and south Spain, we find a very 
different state of affairs, more closely resembling conditions in 
Hungary. There is one distinguishing characteristic of these 
southern districts and that is the large village. The rural workers 
congregate into these large villages, which thus reproduce in 
the open country the character of a town slum. In Sicily 10,000 
inhabitants may be crowded into labour settlements of this kind, 
usually lying on the slope of the hill. The relative distance from 
the large estates (latifondi) on which they work imposes on the 
labourers a journey of one or two hours twice a day. At plough- 
ing and at harvest time they are forced to sleep on the spot for 
weeks together, wives and children doing the same at the latter 
season. 

These large estates cover about one-third of the productive 
area of Sicily. They are units of exploitation rather than of 
property, including both grass and arable land. The owners are 
frequently absentees, who make over their estates to a lessee, 
and it is the lessee who makes labour contracts of various types 
with the labourer. The latter are not in the position of ordinary 
wage-earning labourers on arable farms in northern Europe, but 
have short-time contracts with the lessees and undertake the 
cultivation of an assigned area of land for two years, or according 
to the term of the rotation. They supply instruments and 
animals if the soil is broken up with the plough, but their equip- 
ment and methods are primitive. In so far as the system leads 
to the working of large areas of land under primitive conditions 
of husbandry it is condemned by economists. In the early years 
of the twentieth century, when the great migration to America 
gave those who remained a slight pull in the labour market, 
there was an improvement in the general welfare of the labourer. 
A certain amount of land was forced on the market and. some 
of it bought by returned “Americanos” and others. A more 
important innovation was made when groups of labourers were 
able to treat directly with the owners of large estates, thus 
eliminating the middleman (gabellotto or ajfituario). It is on 
the lines of such collective leasing by labourers that some 
observers think that progress can best be made; this view 
assumes that the large estate rather than the peasant holding is 
the more suitable unit to farm. At any rate, it is clear that 
unless a change in the agricultural system were to be accompanied 
by a migration of the labourers from the large villages, some of 
the social advantages of the individual peasant holdings regarded 
as a homestead will be lost. 

A similar position exists in parts of Andalusia, especially in 
the province of Seville. Of their own accord the agronomists 
employed in connection with the cadastral survey made a report 
to the Government four years ago on the agrarian question in 
Andalusia and the causes of distress among labourers. They 
cited cases of single estates extending from 4,000 to 5,000 hectares, 
and in a few cases to as much as 10,000 to 20,000 hectares. Great 
parts of these huge estates were uncultivated, and this was due 
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not so much to natural causes as to the system of land tenure, a 
handful of persons owning most of the land and multitudes 
having no share in it. There are two classes of labourers, those 
employed whole-time, residing on the farm (finca), mainly 
engaged in looking after stock and separated from their families 
who live in the pueblos, except for visits on holidays. Their 
wages vary from 1.25 to 2.25 pesetas a day, together with their 
food, valued at 1.25 pesetas, consisting of bread, olives, and 
vegetables. The larger class, however, is that of the day 
labourers who normally live in the villages and work seasonally 
on the estates, on which they stay at such times unless the 
accommodation is so unsatisfactory that they go home to sleep ; 
in this case the time taken in travelling to and fro’ is wasted 
and the net working day is only four or five hours in winter, 
and not much longer at other seasons. Their busiesé time is 
during olive picking and the sowing and harvesting of cereals, 
but for a quarter of the year they may be out of work ; hence 
their women and children have to do something in order to 
provide a livelihood for the family. 

The investigators recommended that such large estates, so 
far as they were not cultivated or inadequately cultivated, should 
be compulsorily acquired by the state and leased in small hold- 
ings to the workers, who should be compelled to form themselves 
into associations for the better provision of working capital. 

Another hindrance to overcoming the economic conditions 
which are adverse to the social well-being of the agricultural 
labourer is the existence, alike in Seville and in Andalusia, of 
great numbers of plantations which, while not excessive in extent, 
are given over to special crops, such as olives and other fruits. 
Here no criticism can be made on the ground that the land is not 
producing all it might. On the contrary, this is obviously a form 
of intensive cultivation. At the same time planters who specialise 
in crops of this kind employ labour for no other purpose, so 
that in these areas work becomes seasonal. But that labour can 
successfully resist such conditions is shown by the fact that in 
the south of France it has proved impossible to introduce the 
large olive plantation, as the rural proletariat is unwilling to 
undertake the necessary seasonal labour. The peasants grow on 
their own holding a combination of field crops and olives together, 
which provides them with work all the year round. 

For these reasons doubt may indeed be raised as to the com- 
parative ability of the existing rural economy of southern Spain 
and Italy. Would it be wise or fair to attempt to regulate the 
conditions of labour, or to try to improve the well-being of the 
labourer by social measures in the belief that in its essence the 
system of landholding and farming might survive without radical 
change? The question may well be raised as to whether or not 
it is futile to try to regulate, in the narrower sense, the conditions 
of labour of a rural proletariat when its whole scheme of life 
tends to condemn it to illiteracy, to absence from home for con- 
siderable periods of the year of part and for some periods of 
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the whole family, and to life at best in a squalid house in which 
the very task of rearing the family is interrupted because wife 
and children have themselves to go to work. All these areas, 
which may be roughly grouped together as areas of a landless 
proletariat, appear to stand in an isolation the more marked now 
that the peasantry of eastern Europe have been strong enough to 
help themselves to the lands formerly belonging to the great 
landlords. 














PROBLEMS OF SMALLHOLDING AREAS 





The ratio of hired labour employed in agriculture to all 
persons so employed within a given area will characterise such 
area as either belonging to the smallholding group or outside it ; 
where hired labour is under 50 per cent. of all persons engaged 
in agricultural pursuits an area may be classified as a small- 
holding area. In such areas the fact that the majority of the 
agricultural labouring population is composed of landholders and 
their families will result in making the conditions of life of the 
hired labourer conform to those of the majority, especially as 
in such a community no alien workers are likely to find employ- 
ment. 

France may be taken as a typical country in which the small- 
holder predominates. The position of the hired labourer in this 
country is complicated by the fact that two types of such hired 
labour are employed: the farm servant (domestique) living and 
permanently employed on the farm, and the day or casual 
labourer (journalier) not living on the farm; the latter again 
may often have a little allotment and so be a landholder on a 
small scale himself. In the centre and south of France, for 
instance, the landholding day labourers are more numerous than 
the landowners, while in 1892 there were stated to be throughout 
France 588,000 of the former as against only a slightly larger 
number, namely, 621,000 of the latter; at the same date there 
were stated to be 1,832,000 farm servants. 

The French Government in 1912 caused an enquiry to be 
made into the condition of the French rural labourer. It was 
then found that wages had been rising steadily for a generation 
in spite of the decline in the profits from agriculture in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. In one southern Department 
wages had risen 70 per cent. between 1892 and i910. In 
Morbihan in Brittany wages of farm servants had risen 93 per 
cent. between 1896 and 1910. In the Hautes-Pyrénées wages of 
male farm servants had risen from 191 francs per year in 1892 
to 317 francs in 1910. Possibly the greatest rise had been in the 
more remote districts ; the earlier rate is low. It is true that 
prices were also rising during this time, but as a set-off to this 
it is fair to keep in view that the day labourer usually has some 
kind of an allotment from which he derives part of the subsistence 
of his family, while the farm servant is mostly boarded and 
therefore does not pay for his food. 
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In spite of this general rise in wages there has been a great 
exodus in the rural districts of France of all labourers who are 
not in permanent regular employment on the farm. The enquiry 
made by the French Government in 1909 into the economic condi- 
tions of peasant holdings brought out that in Department after 
Department scarcity of labour was one of the most important 
conditions favouring the survival of very small holdings, as the 
owners of larger holdings requiring hired labour had to give 
them up and throw them into the market, where they were 
eagerly bought in lots by the day labourer. In fact, the day 
labourer finding his position intolerable and worsened by the 
decay of domestic industries, has either migrated into the towns, 
or else starved out the large peasant landholder into surrender- 
ing his land, just as the Russian peasant dealt with his large 
landowners. This process: would seem to show that a system 
of agriculture dependent on casual day labour, even though the 
employer is only a superior peasant, is in an unstable equilibrium. 
So acute is the situation that attempts are being made to make 
up the labour supply by encouraging the immigration of alien 
workers, such as Belgians, Poles, Slovaks, Piedmontese, and 
Spaniards. 

In these circumstances it does not seem likely that the French 
day labourer will force his way towards better conditions. His 
position remains one of relative immobility, unless he becomes 
absorbed either into the towns or into the ranks of the landholding 
peasantry. In this respect at least he is in a position superior to 
those groups of labourers in southern Europe who are perpetually 
migrating over small or larger areas, and in the former case 
taking their families with them. The most stable element of the 
rural labouring population in France is to be found among the 
whole-time farm servants on the larger farms in the north, where 
farming is more industrialised, and such crops as sugar beet 
are grown. In fact, the recent enquiries mentioned go to show 
that there is in France a growing dissimilarity between the 
positions of the whole-time farm servants and the agricultural 
day labourers. The progress of the former towards social 
amelioration must lie on the same lines as those of the farm 
worker in countries of northern Europe and be achieved through 
collective bargaining, whether the terms demanded by the 
associated labourer be enforced through state action or otherwise. 
The difficulty of so enforcing them may be the greater if it is 
not easy to draw the line between the farm servant and the day 
labourer, and if any attempt to bring in the latter excites the 
opposition of the great body of peasant landholders who employ 
the former. Further, as the day labourer himself sees his future 
most clearly as a landholder, he may not be attracted by measures 
primarily applicable to those whose permanent position is 
recognised as that of labourers. It looks therefore as if the 
French agricultural farm servant was in an unusually isolated 
position and would have to form his own trade union if he 
wished to get better terms from the large farmer. The most 
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hopeful sign of any such tendency is to be seen in the standard 
labour contracts which have been adopted in some districts in 
the north of France. 

In Germany the peasant proprietor also predominates west 
of the Elbe and south of the Main. It is very difficult, however, 
to draw any real parallel between Germany and France. Taking 
Prussia alone, according to the agricultural census of 1907 it 
would be impossible to classify that state as either a peasant- 
holding area or the reverse. The number of hired workers was 
small on all holdings up to 20 hectares, but much larger (nearly 
two-thirds of the whole number) on the two classes of large 
holdings extending from 100 to 200 hectares and above 200 hec- 
tares. On these larger estates there were nearly two million hired 
labourers as against half a million landholders and their 
dependants. Yet of the total number of persons engaged in 
agricultural pursuits throughout Prussia only one-third was 
made up of hired labour. Prussia, in fact, has two quite distinct 
systems of agricultural organisation — the small holding and the 
large estate system (east of the Elbe). It is far less homogeneous 
than France. The agricultural hired labourer is found in a more 
sharply defined area. As, further, he lives in a more industrial 
country, if he forms associations, as he has done, the methods 
by which he will seek to improve his conditions will fall into a 
line with those adopted by the general labour movement and his 
trade unions will work with the industrial trade unions. 

Nevertheless, a general distinction of agricultural systems 
might be made according as to whether they are mainly depen- 
dent on the permanently employed “servant” on a farm, or the 
casual day labourer. Socially the groups are distinguishable up 
to a point by the difference of living on a farm or in a village. 
The day labourer in Hungary, France, Italy, Sicily, and Spain 
lives in a village, while the farm servant in north Germany, 
largely in northern France, Sweden, and to a certain extent in 
the Netherlands and Denmark, lives on the farm. In Great 
Britain he does so normally north of the Humber, while in the 
south of England he lives in the village. Between these two 
classes of workers there is very much the difference which exists 
between skilled and unskilled labour in other industries. The 
preponderance of one or other of the two types of labourer is 
thus an indication of the stage which the agriculture of a region 
has reached. The modern rural day labourer is liable to times 
of unemployment and even when he is at work can only earn 
his wages by long hours ; one way or another he cannot earn 
enough to keep a family, and this means that his wife and 
children are dragged into the work, so that it is the family earn- 
ings and not those of the adult male which support the family. 
It is the gradual industrialisation of farming with the introduc- 
tion of machinery which tends to concentrate work in the hands 
of the adult male labourer. 


A concrete view of the whole problem of labour conditions in 
agriculture at once ieads to the question: how can there be any 
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uniformity in the ways of satisfying the demands of labour as 
between the northern countries on the one hand, and such regions 
as the Alféld of Hungary or the plains of northern Italy on the 
other — to take only two contrasting examples of variant 
agricultural systems in Europe? In the northern countries, 
as already described, arable farming is associated with stock- 
raising, which again inclines more and more to intensively con- 
ducted dairying with pig-keeping, and cereal crops alternate 
with forage crops, roots, potatoes, and sugar beet. Moré 
machinery is used, work is skilled and specialised, harvests are 
later and much ploughing has to be done in late autum and 
quite early in the year, so there is even on these grounds a 
greater distribution of employment over the year for permanent 
staff. In Lombardy and Piedmont and the Alféld in Hungary 
cropping is distinct from stock-raising. The main crops are of 
a cereal nature, work is concentrated in spring and summer, 
and employment is excessively seasonal. Land is held and 
worked in large units by capitalist landowners. In north Italy 
this is so largely because everything depends on elaborate irriga- 
tion, and in the past permanent works of this nature have been 
keyond the capacity of peasants. The Hungarian magnates have 
not, of ccurse, organised irrigation as it has been done in north 
italy, but on other historical grounds they are the chief land- 
owners and exploiters of the soil. Hence labour has to be hired 
from a mainly landless class. Thus, while it may be possible 
to regulate hours of labour over the more uniform systems of 
northern Europe, it is difficult to do so in north italy and 
Hungary, where during the harvests labourers must work long, 
both on account of the nature of the work and because they are 
then making most of their year’s earnings. 

To attempt to deal with this single problem of seasonal 
unemployment alone presents great difficulty. Schemes of insur- 
ance against agricultural unemployment in Europe do exist, but 
only in a few countries of northern Europe, not where they are 
most needed. Again, the statutory regulation of hours of labour 
would seem purely to depend on the question whether a capitalised 
system of agriculture has given rise to a class of land workers 
who have succeeded in attaining some degree of organisation 
among themselves, as, for instance, in Germany, Spain, Czecho- 
slovakia, and north Italy (only in the rice fields); but such 
regulation is often wholly lacking just where it seems most 
required. Or yet again, protection by insurance against accidents 
ls apparently a benefit enjoyed most securely by those agricultural 
workers who happen to live in an industrialised country ; the 
advantages of the industrial system have been extended to such 
agricultural workers, while in a non-industrialised country they 
may have to go without them. 

The one device which may be said to be common to most 
European countries for the stabilising -or improvement of 
agricultural labour conditions in Europe is land settlement. 
There are few countries in which there is no state machinery for 
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providing landless peasants with land. As has already been 
stated, in peasant countries where the services of the hired 
labourer are normally only wanted for special seasonal work, 
there is an almost universal tendency for this class to have a 
smallholding on which they can fall back. In countries where 
large numbers of such labourers are also employed by capitalist 
agriculturalists there should be a similar provision, so that the 
worker’s total resources from land and labour should be such 
as to make it unnecessary for the whole family to take part in 
field work and migrate from home for a season for that purpose. 
So far as possible, such seasonal work should be undertaken by 
adult males, preferably at an unmarried age. 

The redistribution of land among the landless rural workers 
is frequently resisted from the side of the employer-owner by 
merely ameliorating existing conditions. But one may doubt 
whether such a policy will satisfy a rural proletariat such as is 
to be found in Hungary and in parts of Italy and Spain. The 
skilled permanently employed worker in northern Europe may be 
content to improve his lot on the basis of being a wage-earner 
by collective bargaining, a method which implies solidarity 
among the workers as such. The Italian workman may success- 
fully become a member of corporations exploiting the soil on a 
collective basis if the rural economy is such that large areas of 
land are in the hands of owners who are not anxious to manage 
them directly ; but for the casual unskilled day labourer class 
in middle and southern Europe it is a serious question whether 
or not remedial measures can be more than palliatives, if they 
are to be substituted for a radical change in the rural economy of 
these regions. 
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Trade boards in Great Britain are established under an 
amended Act of 1918 by the Minister of Labour in order to deal 
with wages, hours, and conditions in ill organised trades ; their 
primary duty is to determine a minimum wage. They are con- 
stituted of an equal number of representatives of employers and 
workers, the number varying according to the size of a trade, 
together with a certain number of “appointed members” 
of independent position; all members alike are nominated 
by the Minister. The object to be attained is agreement between 
the two sides, and the negotiations take the form of a series of 
proposals and counterproposals which are gradually adjusted 
until a conclusion is reached ; the official sanction of the Minister 
of Labour, which can be, but is rarely withheld, makes the rates 
fixed binding on the whole trade after due notice has been served. 

The sixty-three trade boards set up in Great Britain and 
Ireland, covering three million workers, have had great influence. 
Among other things they have, for instance, tended to prevent an 
excessively rapid dislocation after the war; comparison with 
certain standards of living, on the other hand, show that they do 
not tend to fix unduly high rates, but such as lie between a 
subsistence level and what is claimed as a fair wage. Their 
influence on hours, organisation, and management can also be 
traced, and their effects may be summed up as generally 
advantageous. 


RADE boards in Great Britain are established by the Minister 
of Labour, who is empowered under the provisions of the 
Trade Boards (Amending) Act of 1918 to constitute a board 

for any trade which in his opinion has no adequate machinery 
for the effective regulation of wages, and for which after con- 
sideration of the prevailing rates of wages in the trade it seems 
expedient to form such a board. The need for the establishment 
of a board is usually brought to the attention of the Minister by 
a trade union, or by a group of workers who are acquainted with 
the conditions of the industry. In several cases, however, em- 





* A further and more complete study on the British trade boards system 
by the author will shortly be published in book form by P.S. King, London. 
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ployers and workers have asked jointly for a trade board, 
and in at least one instance the employers have taken the initiative 
in applying for a board in order that the same rates of wages 
might become obligatory upon the entire trade. The Acts 
provide that a board shall consist of an equal number of represen- 
tatives of employers and of workers together with several inde- 
pendent persons, all of whom are appointed by the Minister 
of Labour. Before selecting the members, it is customary for 
the Minister to invite the different trade organisations on both 
sides to nominate a stated number of representatives who shall 
sit upon the Board, and these nominees are usually approved 
and appointed. If there are a considerable number of unorgan- 
ised workers or home workers in an industry for which a board 
is to be formed, one or more persons are also selected who can 
express the opinion of those groups of workers. The indepen- 
dent persons, or “appointed members”, are chosen by the 
Minister alone, the only stipulation in the Act regarding their 
appointment being that, when there are many women workers 
engaged in a trade, at least one of the appointed members shall 
be a woman. Each member is appointed for a term of two or 
three years, so that either one-half or one-third of all the members 
retires unless re-appointed at the end of each year, and so con- 
tinuity in the personnel of each board is ensured. 

Once a trade board has been duly established, it continues 
to function until the Minister of Labour considers that the 
application of the Act to the trade is no longer necessary and 
dissolves the board. Thus far no trades have been withdrawn 
from the operation of the Act, although several groups of em- 
ployers petitioned the Minister for the dissolution of the boards 
covering their trades during 1921, when trade was in an extremely 
depressed condition. Apart from the provision of the Act itself 
and such regulations with respect to the proceedings of boards 
as the Minister prescribes and is entitled under the statutes 
to make, boards may regulate their proceedings as they desire. 
The meetings of the boards are always private, an outsider being 
admitted only after the unanimous consent of the members of a 
board has been obtained. Evidence is not taken on oath, nor is 
either side allowed to be represented by counsel. In most cases 
board meetings take the form of informal friendly discussions 
of trade functions which are recognised to be of mutual interest, 
and as time goes on the tendency is more and more in that 
direction. 

The primary duty of a trade board is to determine what 
shall be the legal minimum wage for that trade and it 
is upon this question that the greatesi controversy arises. Before 
1914 if was not uncommon for one or two years to be consumed 
in the process of fixing the initial minimum rates of wages for 
male and female workers, but the violent fluctuations in prices 
which are characteristic of the last decade have been largely 
responsible for so speeding up the work of boards that at least 
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some of the rates are not infrequently decided upon at the 
first meeting and more than three or four months is seldom 
required for a decision upon a complete set of rates. For the 
same reason and also because of the relatively long period re- 
quired by the terms of the Act for variation of a rate, it 
has not been an unusual occurrence during the past two 
years for a board even to propose to vary its rates at the same 
meeting at which those rates are fixed. 

Minimum rates of wages are arrived at, by a process similar 
to collective bargaining assisted by the appointed members in 
the capacity of conciliators and by the knowledge that legal 
sanction will be given to the determinations of the board. 
Little use is made of hearings, interviews, or scientific investiga- 
tion in the process of rate fixing. A preliminary conference 
between representatives of the two sides is usually held previous 
to the meeting and almost certainly both employers and workers 
have met separately to outline their respective plans of action. 
If the industry is fairly well organised on both sides and if the 
leaders are accustomed to negotiating, even the first rate or a 
series of rates may be arranged before the board meets. Such 
. an occurrence is more frequent when rates are varied and then 
the formal trade board sanction is merely perfunctory. Most 
trades which have been brought under a board, however, are 
not sufficiently well organised to admit of preliminary negotia- 
tion and the entire rate schedule is usually wrought out at the 
sessions of the board. 

The object to be attained is, of course, agreement between 
the two sides. Attempts are continually being made to bring 
the workers and employers together. If it proves impossible to 
bring about agreement or a close approach to it by means of 
argument, it may be effected when an appointed member 
suggests a compromise figure which he and his colleagues con- 
sider fair. Should no agreement be reached after a reasonable 
time it becomes necessary for the appointed members to cast 
the deciding vote, unless, as rarely happens, some of the employ- 
ers vote with the workers or some of the workers vote with the 
employers. The appointed members have no power to make an 
award in the usual sense of the term, nor can their work be accur- 
ately described as that of conciliation, since they have the power 
to vote. The function which they perform is a combination of 
arbitration, conciliation, and collective bargaining. It is peculiar 
to the trade boards system and can be likened to no other. 
Without the appointed members the system would collapse, 
because there is no other satisfactory method of protecting the 
consumer from collusion between the representatives of workers 
and employers, or of breaking a deadlock. The final word in 
important trade matters is too great a responsibility to place upon 
the shoulders of a single independent chairman, and further- 
more were a single chairman substituted for the appointed 
members it is probable that in the future he would come to 
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act more as an arbitrator than as a member of the board. That 
would destroy the fundamental idea of the trade boards system. 

The next step after a majority of the members of a board 
have agreed upon a rate or a set of rates is to issue a notice 
of proposal to fix those rates. Under the terms of the Acts a 
trade board is required to consider all objections to the fixation 
of the proposed rates which may be lodged with it during a 
period of two months following the issue of a proposal. At the 
expiration of that period the proposed rates may be fixed by a 
board. If, however, any important changes in the wage 
schedules are determined upon in the light of the objections 
which have been filed, a new proposal must be issued and 
another period of at least two months must then elapse before 
the rates can be made effective. 

No rates can become binding upon employers until those 
rates have received the official sanction of the Minister of Labour. 
By the terms of the Act the Minister is required either to 
confirm a rate or to refer it back to the board for reconsidera- 
tion within one month after he has received the notice of pro- 
posal, unless for a special reason he sees fit to consider {t for a 
longer period. 

When a rate or set of rates has been fixed by a trade board 
and confirmed by the Minister of Labour, it becomes obligatory 
upon every employer in the industry to pay not less than the 
appropriate rate to each of hisemployees. Therefore, the success of 
the trade boards system depends toa very large extent upon satis- 
factory inspection and enforcement of the legal rates of wages, 
for unless all, or practically all, employers comply with the wage 
orders, the most forceful of all arguments put forth by employers 
in favour of such legislation, i.e. that it tends to eliminate the 
unfair competition of unscrupulous employers, breaks down, 
and the conscientious employers are penalised for observing the 
law. Until 1920 direction of the inspectorate was in the hands 
of the trade boards, it having been delegated to them by the 
Board of Trade when the system was inaugurated. After the 
death of the chairman of the trade boards, who was designated 
to issue all orders regarding enforcement, and when the work 
of inspection became greatly increased and complicated by the 
passing of the Act of 1918, the Minister of Labour (1) decided to 
withdraw inspection from the surveillance of the boards and to 
establish a section of inspection in his own office. At present (2) 
inspection work is carried on by a staff of 36 inspectors who 
act under the direct supervision of one of the assistant secretaries 
to the Minister of Labour. With this staff, it has been estimated 
by an official of the Ministry of Labour, that about 2 per cent. of 
the firms under the Acts can be inspected each year. 





(*} The Minister of Labour was in 1916 designated to act in place of the 
Boare of Trade. 
(2) 1 December 1922. 
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Experience with the trade boards system falls into = 
periods which are divided by the date 1 October 1918, when a 
amending Act became effective. The passage of this Act entirely 
altered the nature and purpose of the original Act of 1909. Both 
the provisions of the principal Act and the history of the events. 
leading up to its passage show clearly that its object was to. 
ameliorate what is popularly called “sweating”, buts described in. 
the Act itself as being the payment of a wage which Is excep- 
tionally low as compared with that in other employments . 
The chief duty of the boards which were constituted for each 
of four trades (3) under the Act of 1909 was to fix general 
minimum time rates of wages to apply to time workers in the 
specified trades, but they were also empowered to fix general 
minimum piece-rates of wages for piece workers, at their dis- 
cretion. In either case it was stated that the rates might be 
fixed so as “to apply universally to the trade, to any special 
process in the work of the trade, to any special class of workers 
in the trade, or to any special area”. The Act was later 
extended by Provisional Order of the Board of Trade to cover 
five other industries (4), so that at the beginning of October 1918 
a total of twelve boards (including five for Ireland) had been 
set up to cover nine different trades and approximately 250,000 
workers in the United Kingdom. 

Economic conditions in Great Britain between 1910 and 1914 
were such as may be termed normal. Wages and prices did not 
fluctuate violently and trade was generally prosperous. During 
the first few months after the war began industry fell into a 
chaotic condition, but it soon settled down to a steady pace on 
war production and most trades from that time until early in 
1920 continued in a state of heightened activity. Employers had 
suggested at the beginning of the war that trade board activity 
should be suspended until the cessation of hostilities, but that 
idea was soon abandoned, and most of the trade boards con- 
tinued to function as usual during the entire period of the war. 
The exceptions were one or two trades like hollow-ware and 
tin box making in which the boards remained dormant because 
the regulations pertaining to wages made under the Munitions 
Acts applied to those trades. 

Towards the close of the year 1917 it became evident that 
immediately the war ended a sudden fall in wages would pro- 
bably ensue, and that suffering and industrial unrest would 
follow. In order to meet such a situation the Whitley Council 
scheme for developing self-government in industry had been 
evolved to apply to trades which were well organised on both 
sides, and an extension of the Trade Boards Act was now pro- 
posed as its complement, to be applied to trades which were 





(*) Ready-made and wholesale bespoke tailoring: paper box making ; 
machine-made lace and net finishing; chain making. 

(*) Shirt-making ; sugar, confectionery and food preserving; tin box 
making ; hollow-ware making; and linen and cotton embroidery (Ireland). 
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insufficiently organised on one or both sides to admit of the 
voluntary regulation of wages and of other trade matters. It 
was hoped, however, that within a reasonable space of time 
organisation would become sufficiently complete for trade board 
trades to pass into the industrial council stage. Very little opposi- 
tion was offered to the amending Act of 1918. In fact, the 
burden of opinion regarding the effects of the operation of 
trade boards appeared to be that they had proved beneficial to 
employers, to workers, and to society as a whole. 

The machinery for wage fixation was changed only slightly 
by the Trade Boards Act of 1918, but embodiment of the prin- 
ciple of industrial self-government fundamentally altered the 
object of the system. The primary condition upon which the 
establishment of a board is dependent becomes inadequate 
organisation for effective regulation of wages, instead of unduly 
low wages as compared with those in other trades. Power was 
also granted to the boards to fix three new kinds of rates and 
to take the initiative in making recommendations regarding 
industrial matters pertaining to the trade. After 1918, therefore, 
the purpose of trade boards became threefold: (1) to act as 
instruments of self-government in poorly organised trades, 
(2) to prevent a sudden fall in wages after the war, and (3) to 
adjust wages upon a fair basis in future. 

The Minister of Labour lost no time in setting the new wage 
adjustment machinery into motion. By the end of 1920 there 
were 61 trade boards established for the United Kingdom cover- 
ing approximately three million workers. In 1921 two more 
were formed, making a total of 63 boards, including a great 
variety of trades ranging from general waste reclamation ‘to 
milk distribution (5). Thirty-five of the boards were set up 
during 1920 alone, and their initial determinations had in some 
cases not yet become effective in June 1921, when the trade 
depression and unemployment became acute. 
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As regards wages, the general effect of the fixation of mini- 

mum time rates of wages for women workers previous to 1918 
% was to raise the level of wages in trade board trades to that 

of the firms in the trade which were already paying the best 

or very nearly the best time rates of wages. Actual piece work 
earnings of certain individuals in any trade have always exceeded 
trade board time rates of wages, but the requirement that piece- 
rates must be set at such a level as to enable the “ordinary” 
piece worker to earn as much as the general minimum time 
rate was responsible for an increase in wages to a large pro- 
portion of the workers in trade board trades. In the chain- 





















(5) In 19 trades separate boards were established for Ireland, so that the 
total for Great Britain was 44 on 1 January 1923. 
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making and lace-finishing trades, where the majority of women 
were home workers, practically every employer was obliged to 
raise his rates of wages to some extent, and even then the pres- 
cribed rates fell considerably below the average rate of 13s. 6d. 
per week for women in 1914(8). In other trades the establish- 
ment of a minimum meant that wages of workers in certain 
districts only were affected. Fixation of a weekly wage of 
13s. 6d. for women in the wrought hollow-ware trade raised 
the wages of women workers by approximately 33 per cent. 
and in the tin box trade an hourly rate of 3d. which was fixed 
by the Board resulted in an increase of about 25 per cent. to 
the average woman worker, although the best paid women 
workers were already receiving slightly more than that amount. 
In no case did a trade board fix a rate for men which equalled 
the average rate for all male workers before the trade board 
rates were established, but the rates prescribed by trade boards 
did exceed what seems to have been the average for unskilled 
male workers in 1914, namely, 2is. to 25s. per week of 50 to 
60 hours. Two boards, those for lace finishing and chain 
making, prescribed general minimum piece rates as well as 
general minimum time rates previous to 1918, and the board for 
chain making also fixed rates for special classes of skilled 
workers, but the other boards contented themselves with setting 
general minimum time rates for male and female workers on 
a graduated scale according to the age of the worker. The 
tendency of boards constituted since 1918 has been to fix their 
initial general minimum time rates for both men and women at ap- 
proximately the level of the average time wage which was paid 
during and immediately following the war, irrespective of the 
trade or the relative skill of the worker, namely, 33s- per week 
of 48 hours for women and 50s. per week for men(7). There 
have, however, been marked deviations from this general 
observation. In some cases, as, for example, male laundry 
workers, the first trade board rates corresponded very closely 
with the average wage for that class of worker in the particular 
trade in question. The initial minimum rates fixed by other 
boards bore a close resemblance to those prescribed by such war 
regulating bodies as the munitions tribunals, the Committee on 
Production, or the Court of Arbitration. The rates for men 
fixed by the various small metal wares trade boards which were 
not far different from those awarded to engineers’ labourers 
by the Committee on Production and the rate for home workers 
as prescribed by the Rope, Twine, and Net Board, which was 
exactly the same as that awarded by the Court of Arbitration 
to women net menders in Great Yarmouth, might be mentioned 
as examples. In certain other trades they fall considerably below 


(*) War Capinet: Report of the War Cabinet Committee on Women in 
Industry. (Cmd. 135.) p. 68. London, H. M. Stationery Office. 

(7) Estimated from information set forth in the War Cabinet Committee 
Report on Women in Industry, pp. 150-151. 
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such standards, as in the case of women workers in the small 
metal trades, while in a few instances rates appear to have been 
set at a level rather higher than any wage which had been 
previously paid in that trade. Such, for instance, was the situa- 
tion in jute and flax and hemp manufacture. 

Besides prescribing general minimum rates of wages, 10 out 
of 44 trade boards had on i December 1922 adopted general 
minimum piece rate schedules, which apply to certain classes 
of piece workers in those trades; 40 boards had declared the 
normal number of working hours per week for their trades and 
had fixed higher rates for all time worked in excess of that 
number ; 3 had fixed “guaranteed” time rates to insure to 
workers employed on piece work a minimum rate of remunera- 
tion irrespective of their earnings on piece work ; 32 had pre- 
scribed piece work basic time rates in order to guarantee a certain 
time rate per hour to workers employed upon piece work (8) and 
30 had incorporated in their determinations special rates for 
certain classes of workers usually called “skilled ” workers. 

The powers to fix general minimum piece rates and to fix 
rates for special classes of workers were included among those 
granted to boards by the Act of 1909, but they were rarely used 
before 1918. The new boards have exercised both these powers 
more freely, and, consequently, there has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion within the last two years regarding the advisability of 
prescribing rates for so-called skilled workers. A considerable 
number of employers have expressed the opinion that only basic 
minima should be fixed, while others, especially those engaged 
in the more highly skilled of trade board trades, state that the 
skilled workers are well worth the prescribed rates and that they 
have no fault to find with the policy of the boards in this respect. 
The attitude which various persons take upon this point depends 
to a very large degree upon their conception of the function of 
a trade board. If they wish to revert to the object of the 1909 
law, they oppose the fixation of rates for skilled workers, but if 
they conceive of trade boards as being trade organs, the purpose 
of which is to maintain industrial peace and to keep wages on 
a fair and equitable basis, they are in favour of such regulations. 

In order to meet the objections of certain employers the Cave 
Committee of Enquiry, which made a report to the Minister of 
Labour relative to the operation of the trade boards system in 
April 1922 (%), recommended that the Acts be so amended as to 





(8) A very small difference exists between the “ guaranteed” time rate 
and the piece work basis time rate ; the object of the former is to guarantee 
a specific amount of money per hour or per week to all piece workers regard- 
less of whether or not they are “ ordinary” workers and irrespective of 
their earnings and of whether or not they are working at piece rates set by 
an individual employer or general minimum piece rates fixed by a trade 
board ; the object of the latter is to set a standard for the piece rate yield 
to the “ ordinary ” worker. 

(*) Ministry OF Lasour : Report of the Committee appointed to enquire into 
the Working and Effects of the Trade Boards Acts. (Cmd. 1645.) London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1922. 
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provide that rates for so-called skilled workers should be fixed 
only by the agreement of a majority of the representative mem- 
bers of the two sides of a board exclusive of the votes of appointed 
members. Such an arrangement hardly seems to meet the 
situation. In a period of good trade, prosperity, and high prices, 
employers would very likely be willing to agree to rates for 
“skilled” workers, but, this having been done, it is probable 
that the workers would not be willing to consent to their reduc- 
tion or cancellation when prices were on the downward grade. 
On the other hand, it is doubtful in the extreme if, in a time 
of trade inertia, when the workers are in the greatest need of 
protection, employers would agree to the fixation of any but the 
basic minimum rates. Since the reasyn for establishing a trade 
board is lack of organisation, and since the majority of workers 
in trade board industries who are termed “skilled” are actually 
only semi-skilled, it should not be expected that such workers 
can rely either upon organisation or upon skill for maintaining 
a reasonable wage standard. Moreover, it should be recognised 
that there is a kind of underpayment which has relation to 
the job and to the standard of living for a class of workers, 
as well as one which has a relation to a subsistence level. 
The failure to prescribe rates of wages for semi-skilled and 
skilled workers may even result in so altering the margin between 
the wages of unskilled and skilled workers that the incentive 
to become proficient in a trade will be weakened and that the 
trade will become deficient in good workers. Or it may destroy 
the influence of trade boards in maintaining industrial peace, 
for it is more often the workers who are in command of a certain 
amount of skill than the totally unskilled who become parties 
to strikes and disputes. Finally, it is of as much advantage 
to the employer to be sure that his competitors are not under- 
cutting his rates for skilled or semi-skilled as for unskilled 
workers. 

Most of the boards have made their minimum rates applicable 
to the whole of England and Wales or to Great Britain if there 
is no separate board for Scotland. One trade board, however, 
has established different rates for Scotland and two other boards 
have also fixed rates which are in effect area rates although one 
nominally applies to workers engaged in sorting woollen rags 
(General Waste Reclamation Board) and the other applies to 
emergency or casual workers in the laundry trade. The latter 
is in effect a rate applying to seaport towns. In the beginning 
the General Waste Reclamation Board proposed a special rate for 
women engaged in woollen rag sorting in the West Riding of York- 
shire. Strong objections were raised by employers in that district, 
because they were scheduled to pay higher rates than employers 
in the remainder of the country and the rate was eventually 
withdrawn. Since woollen rag sorting is confined almost 
entirely to one district the present regulation acts in much the 
same way as it would if the district were specified by name. 
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The Laundry Board set out in the beginning to fix special rates 
for the area contained within a radius of 30 miles from Charing 
Cross in London. Numerous objections were lodged by employ- 
ers in various sections of the country complaining that they 
would have to pay a higher rate than the laundry across the 
street, perhaps, which stood on the other side of the area line, 
but which drew its patronage from the same neighbourhood, and 
the plan was eventually abandoned. In spite of this experience 
the Laundry Board exempted Cornwall from payment of in- 
creased rates when the trade situation became acute in that 
district, and also the Orkney and Shetland Islands where the 
cost of living is said to be materially lower than in other parts 
of Great Britain. Later, rates were made to apply to the whole 
of Great Britain, but more recently the two sides of the board 
have agreed to propose a decrease of id. per hour in the rates 
applicable to Cornwall and the North of Scotland, while rates 
for the remainder of the country remain the same. Under one 
of the determinations of the Rope, Twine and Net Board, Dorset 
was excluded from certain rates because a rather special kind 
of work was. said to be done there, but in that case also the 
differentiation has been abandoned. 

On the whole, trade board experience with area rates does 
not appear to have been very satisfactory. Differentiation on 
the basis of population which has been adopted by four boards 
in distributive and making-up industries has proved more success- 
ful. The scheme of differentiation devised by the Milk Distri- 
butive Board which was the first to adopt the population basis, 
was to set three scales of rates, one of which applies to the City 
of London and the Metropolitan Police District, another to the 
areas which are administered by Rural District Councils and 
have a population of less than 10,000, and a third applies to all 
of the country not specified. 

Theoretically, the case for fixing lower rates of wages to 
apply in country districts is stronger for the so-called making-up 
and distributive groups of trades than it is in the manufacturing 
industries. The market in these trades is local as opposed to 
national or international, the cost of living may be less to the 
worker and the purchasing power of the consumer may be 
lower. On the other hand costs of production may be less also, 
and because an inferior quality of workmanship is exacted the 
employer is able to offset the relatively high wages which he 
pays to his skilled workers by the reduced time which is required 
for turning out a poorly finished garment as compared. with 
a well finished one. Moreover, in the making-up trades there 
is as much ground for differentiation of rates between shops 
of different types which cater for different classes of trade and 
turn out different grades of goods in the same locality as there is 
between shops in different districts. Practically, the only solu- 
tion of the problem is careful and scientific investigation. 

Before 1918 trade board time rates, generally speaking, did 
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not become the maxima. No better example of what occurred 
can be given than the results of an enquiry made in 1915 by 
the Sugar, Confectionery, and Food Pyeserving Trade Board 
into the effects upon wages of the fixation of minimum rates for 
women. The wages of 8,320 adult femalé time and piece workers 
were examined. The average increase in.twages since the trade 
board rates became operative was found to have been 22 per 
cent. of the amount which they were’ previously receiving ; 
25 per cent. of the women were being. paid 13s. per week, 
which was the minimum rate fixed by the Board ; 11 per cent. 
were receiving less than the minimum ; and more than one-half, 
or 64 per cent-, were receiving more than the prescribed mini- 
mum. Since the trade depression began; however, there has 
been a distinct tendency for trade board rates to become the 
rates which are commonly paid throughout the trade. This is 
particularly true of juvenile workers and of unskilled women. 
When general minimum piece rates have been fixed, they have 
almost always become the standard rates, and in fact have been 
intended to be such by the boards which have fixed them. 
Individual piece workers who are particularly quick not infre- 
quently earn more than the required weekly time rates when 
they are employed full time, and especially capable time workers 
are sometimes paid more than the prescribed rates, though these 
exceptions are not numerous. In jute, flax, and hemp, and the 
small metals trades, for example, more than the minimum rate 
is being paid in only a very few instances. Evidence secured 
by the Laundry Employers’ Association, on the other hand, goes 
to show that in the winter of 1921-1922 nearly 50 per cent. of 
the workers in large laundries were being paid at a higher rate 
than is prescribed by the board for that trade. In the tobacco 
industry there is an agreement between the Imperial Tobacco 
Company and its workers whereby rates considerably higher 
than trade board rates are to be paid. There are also other 
isolated instances in which more than trade board rates is being 
received by workers in different trades, either by agreement 
with a trade union or otherwise. 

During the war the movement of trade board rates of wages 
for unskilled workers appears on the whole to have been 
similar to the movement of wages in non-trade-board trades for 
like classes of workers. Diagram I shows that whereas rates 
oi wages for unskilled male workers as fixed by trade boards 
had in January 1919 increased by 34 per cent. over the 1914 base 
rates, rates of wages of male workers, both skilled and unskilled, 
in certain basic industries for which index numbers have beer 
prepared by Professor Bowley had increased by 106 per cent. 
Indeed, because unskilled workers’ wages increased propor- 
tionately more during the war than did those of skilled workers, 
the difference between the two would be even greater if in each 
case they had reference to unskilled workers only. The peak 
of trade board rates for unskilled male workers was reached 
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about six months later than that of the other group of trades. 
But trade board rates at no time showed as high a percentage 
increase over the July 1914 base as did rates in the trades for 
which Professor Bowley has constructed his figures. Nor have 
trade board rates fallen as abruptly since they reached the 
maximum. The general effect of trade boards upon the wage 
movements appears, therefore, to have been to stabilise male 


DIAGRAM I : SHOWING THE RATIO OF MONTHLY MOVEMENT OF TRADE BOARD 
RATES OF WAGES FOR UNSKILLED MALES, AND BOWLEY INDEX NUMBERS 
FOR RATES OF WAGES IN CERTAIN TRADES (?) 


Rates of wages in certain trades. 
eeececeeeo Unskilled male Trade Board rates. 


100 


July Jan. Apr. July Oct. Jan. Apr. duly Oct. Jan. Apr. July Oct. Jan. Apr. July Oct. 
1914 1919 ’ 1920 . . 1921 . ’ 1922 ” . 
(‘) Published in the Manchester Guardian Commercial Reconstruction Number, Sec- 
dion 12, 4 Jan. 1923, p. 169. 


workers’ wages and to prevent their sudden fall, which was the 
result that the sponsors of the 1918 Act hoped that it would have. 
Unfortunately no comparison of women’s wages can be made, 
because index figures of wages for women in non-trade-board 
trades are not available. 

The following tables indicate what was the relation between 
the time rates of wages prescribed by trade boards in some of 
the more important industries and those being voluntarily paid 
by employers in allied trades. 
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TABLE I. TEXTILE TRADES : WEEKLY TIME RATES OF WAGES OPERATIVE 
ON OR ABOUT 1 DECEMBER 1922 





Males Females 





Industr 
d Unskilled |Range of skilled} Unskilled |Range of skilled 
workers | workers’ rates workers | workers’ rates 


d. 





s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. a.4,. @& 
Cotton 43 1 (1) 162 4 to 97 6(?) — (3) 
Woollen (4) = 8 54 10 to 775 $2 3 35 0 to 39 O 
Silk (5) ‘088 : — [286 to 3 8 
Trade-board Trades 
Jute 40 73 26 0 {3806 to 49 10(7) 
25 0 /290 


Flax 43 8 
Rope, twine, and net 48 0 28 0 /280to 30 0 


Non-trade-board Trades 























(‘) General warehousemen only; nodata for better paid labourers. (7?) Based 
upon average piece work earnings, 1914, pius 95 per cent. (3) ry ped lower than 
male rates. (4) Yorkshire and Lancashire. (5) Localities include Leek, Brighouse, 

(") For tending 


and Macclesfield. (*) Time rates; piece rates 15 per cent. more. 
192 spindles. 


TABLE IJ. PRINTING, PAPER BOX AND PAPER BAG MAKING : WEEKLY TIME 
RATES OF WAGES OPERATIVE ON OR ABOUT 1 DECEMBER 1922 





Males Females 





Range of skill-} | Range of skill- 
Uaskilled Unskilléd 

ed workers’ ed workeérs’ 
workers rates workers rates 


Industry 





Non-trade-board a& 1.84 Jad 2386 we 
he Trade 
Printing (*) 89 Oto 71 0(2)/63 Oto71 0 (20 0to 380 


Trade-board Trades 
Paper box 51 0 68 6 30 6 
Paper bag 55 0 55 0t0690 /306 























(‘) Envelope and manufacturing stationery section of the trade. 
(?) Porters; localities incluae London, Hemel Hempstead, Manchester, Hyde, Otley, 


Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. 


TABLE Il]. METAL TRADES : WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES IN THE BIRMINGHAM AREA, 
OPERATIVE ON OR ABOUT 1 DECEMBER 1922 





Males Females 





Range of skill- Range of skill- 
Unskilled ed workers’ ——— ed’ workers’ 


workers rates k rates 


Trade groups 





Non-trade-board s. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. S. a @. 
Trades 
Engineerin 406 TA 6 (4) 28 0(?) 
Brass foundering |54 74 () — _ 
Lock and latch 
making 62 8 to 70 6(4)/66 7 to 88 14 |30 7to 31 8 

Iron and steel 40 6 _ _ 
Trade-board Trades 
Pin, hook and eye, 
etc. 440 58 9to 76 4% |26 54 29 43 


Stamped er pressed 
metal wares [47 0 58 9t0o745 |275 81 4to 39 2 























(‘) Claimed by the Associated Engineers’ Union. (7) At 21 years. Reduced to Ms, 
on 1 Jan. 1923. (3) Under Joint Conciliation Board Agreement for males of 20 years. 
(*) For lowest grade of workers in each class of work. 
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It will be seen that the time rates of wages operative on 
i December 1922 in the three non-trade-board textile trades of 
cotton, silk, and woollen manufacture were perceptibly higher 
for both unskilled workers and skilled male and female workers 
than were those fixed for similar classes of workers in the trade 
board textile trades, namely, jute; flax and hemp; and rope, 
twine, and net manufacture. The only exceptions were the 
highest grade of jute spinners, who are entitled to 49s. 10d. 
per week for tending 192 spindles, which was higher than any 
time rate found in those other textile trades, and the rate for 
general warehousemen in the cotton trade (43s. id. per week) 
which was lower than the trade board rates for unskilled males 
in two of the three trades, but which probably does not represent 
the average wage being received by all unskilled workers in that 
industry. The rates fixed by the Paper Box and Paper Bag 
Trade Boards for the whole of Great Britain tended to strike a 
mean between the highest and lowest district rates in the print- 
ing trade (envelope and stationery section). In the metal trades 
the position is rather different. The rates of wages fixed by the 
Pin, Hook and Eye and Snap Fastener, and the Stamped or Pressed 
Metal Wares Trade Boards for unskilled male workers are higher 
than the current rates of wages for this class of workers in either 
the iron andsteel or in the engineering industry (Birmingham area). 
But the rates for brass founders (unskilled workers) and for the 
lowest grades of workers in the lock and latch trade are higher 
than those operative under the determinations of the two metal 
trade boards previously mentioned. The trade board rates for 
both male and female skilled workers are lower than the rates 
applicable to the same classes of workers in engineering and lock 
and latch making, which were the only two of the non-trade- 
board metal trades for which information was available. 

In agriculture rates of wages for male labourers have fallen 
seriously since the abolition of the Agricultural Wages Board. 
On 1 December the rates ranged from 25s. per week of 50 hours 
in Oxfordshire to 30s. per week of 54 hours in Monmouthshire (1°). 
These were lower than any rates fixed for male workers by a 
trade board. The wages paid to both underground and surface 
labourers in the coal mining industry on 1 December 1922 were, 
except in a few counties, below the trade board average of 
is. id. per hour for unskilled males, and they represent a drastic 
reduction from the 1920 rates in that industry. In some counties 
as little as 10d. per hour is being paid to underground labourers, 
while surface labourers receive from 9d. to 11d. per hour accord- 
ing to the district (11). 

In order to determine whether or not trade board rates have 
been fixed at too high a level, reference may be made to the 





(29) MINISTRY oF Lasour : Labour Gazette, Nov. and Dec. 1922. London. 
(*"). Calculated from the percentages of increase given in the Labour Gazette 
and the basic wage rates per shift in the industry. 
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Labour Gazette cost of living index numbers, and to Mr. B. S. 
Rowntree’s * poverty line’ and ‘human needs’ estimates of the 
money income required to support a family of five persons, 
taking into consideration the increase in the cost of living since 
the date of his investigations as shown by the Labour Gazette 
index numbers. 

The cost of living as shown by the Ministry of Labour 
index numbers began to rise immediately after the war broke 
out, and continued to ascend until November 1920, when the 
maximum was reached ; then it began to decline at about the 
same rate as the previous rise. General minimum time rates 
of wages fixed by trade boards for unskilled female workers, 
as shown by index numbers constructed by the writer, did not 
begin to rise until about July 1915, after which they gradually 
continued to increase until May 1921, and since that date they 
have gently declined. Unskilled male trade board rates did not 
begin their ascent until February 1917, after which they also 
gradually increased until June 1921 and have dropped by slow 
degrees since then. Female rates overtook the cost of living 
in October 1919 and have remained above it ever since. Male 
rates, however, did not catch up with the cost of living until 
between December and January 1920. Within a few months the 
latter fell below the cost of living increase again, but since 
1921 they have been proportionately farther above what they 
were in 1914 than has the cost of living. This does not mean 
that trade board rates on 1 December 1922 represent an amount 
greater than was needed for a worker to live upon. It signifies 
rather that the percentage increase in wages for both males 
and females over the 1914 average was greater than the per- 
centage increase in the cost of living over the July 1914 average. 
As a matter. of fact, wages of female workers in a majority of 
trades appear to have been considerably below the subsistence 
level in 1914, while the average wage for all male workers 
exceeded the subsistence standard of Mr. Rowntree by only about 
3s. per week, and that for unskilled males fell below it by from 
is. to 5s. per week. This disparity accounts for the fact that, 
whereas on 1 December 1922 the average rates of wages for un- 
skilled males as fixed by the trade boards stood at 120 per cent. 
above the July 1914 base rate, and trade board rates for unskilled 
women workers were 150 per cent. above their July 1914 level, 
the cost of living was not more than 80 per cent. higher than it 
was in 1914. 

Comparison with Mr. Rowntree’s figures, instead of showing 
that the rates have been too high, tends to point to the conclusion 
that rates of wages in some non-trade-board trades have fallen 
too low and too quickly, and that the trade boards have served 
on the whole to prevent wages in unorganised trades, including 
rates for skilled workers, from falling abruptly or to a level 
inconsistent with a standard of living which will maintain a 
worker and his family at least in physical efficiency. Mr. B. S. 

8 
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Rowntree estimated that in 1914, before the beginning of the war, 
the sum of 26s. would be required to maintain a man and his 
wife and three children at the ‘ poverty line’, i.e. “mere physical 
efficiency ”, and that, if allowance were made for the “ necessities 
of a healthy life”, or the ‘human needs’, as he called them, 
35s. 3d. per week would be required. For a single woman living 
away from home he estimated that 16s. would meet the needs 
of the first situation and 20s. the “human needs” standard. 
On 1 April 1920 these standards for a man and his family (raised 
by weighting the budget and multiplying by the percentage 














DIAGRAM II : SHOWING LEVEL OF MONTHLY AVERAGE TRADE BOARD RATES 
FOR UNSKILLED MALES, AND OF THE ROWNTREE * POVERTY LINE : 
AND ‘HUMAN NEEDS” WAGE STANDARDS FOR MALES 








—ome = Human needs’ standard. 
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increase in the various items) would have reached 57s. 7d. and 
82s. respectively. The average of all trade board wages for un- 
‘a skilled males operative on that date was 55s. 2d., that is, the 
‘a average trade board rate fell below even the ‘poverty line’ 
standard. In May 1921, however, when trade board rates had 
almost reached their zenith, the average trade board wage for 
males overtook the ‘poverty line’ standard and has remained 
above it, but slightly nearer to the ‘poverty line’ than to the 
‘human needs’ standard. (Diagram II.) 
The data for making the same kind of an analysis of women’s 
rates is not available, but a rougher method of calculation 
indicates that the relation of trade board rates for unskilled 
women to the * poverty line’ and ‘human needs’ standards for 
a single woman living away from home is approximately the 
same as that between the trade boards rates for unskilled 
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males and the same standards for male workers. If there is 
any difference, it appears to be that the trade board rates for 
women fell farther below the subsistence level up to the time 
when they met it than did those for men, and that they have 
tended to cling more closely to the ‘ poverty line’ standard since 
then. Furthermore, women’s rates have fallen somewhat more 
abruptly since the peak was reached than have men’s rates. 
But, in general, it is true that the rates of wages fixed by the 
majority of trade boards for both male and female workers fall 
between the appropriate ‘poverty line’ and ‘human needs’ 
estimates of Mr. Rowntree. Hardly a more suitable rate level 
could have been chosen had it been done consciously by all of 
the trade boards in conjunction. It strikes a compromise between 
the ideas of those who believe that fair rates should be fixed and 
of those who hold that a subsistence level is a proper one. 

On 1 December 1922 a total of 34 out of the 42 boards which 
have fixed rates of wages had prescribed rates for unskilled 
men which exceeded the ‘poverty line’ standard on that date 
(46s. 5d.), and only one trade, chain making, had fixed a rate 
for unskilled male workers which was higher than the ‘ human 
needs’ standard (64s. 5d-); in reality this should perhaps be 
called a rate for skilled rather than for unskilled workers. The 
general minimum rates for women in 19 trades exceeded the 
‘poverty line’ standard (28s. 10d. as computed by a rougher 
method), while two trades, tobacco (38s. 6d.) and boot and shoe 
repairing, had fixed rates (42s.) which were in excess of the 
‘human needs’ figure (36s.). With regard to rates for special 
classes of workers, called “skilled workers”, two boards had 
fixed weekly rates of wages for women, and three had set rates 
for men, which were greater than the ‘human needs’ figure. 
In view of these facts trade boards on the whole certainly cannot 
be said to have fixed unreasonably high rates of wages for either 
male or female adult workers. 


Hours 


Even before trade boards were granted power to state the 
normal number of hours for work in a trade, and to prescribe 
overtime rates of wages, they had proved effective in reducing 
hours of work because the original Act was interpreted to mean 
that workers should be compensated for what is commonly known 
as “waiting time”. In declaring the normal number of working 
hours in a trade, the tendency of the boards has been to follow 
the recommendations of the Provisional Joint Committee of the 
Industrial Conference of employers and workers which met in 
February 1919, by declaring 48 hours to be the normal working 
week. The group of metal trades which is closely associated 
with the engineering industry has followed the precedent of that 
trade by adopting a 47-hour week, and two of the Scottish clothing 
boards have accepted 46 hours as the normal week. The boards 
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for two other trades, chain making and lace finishing, being 
piece work trades, have declared no normal week. One board, 
namely, button making, has recently increased the normal week 
from 47 to 48 hours, and one of the Scottish boards had proposed 
to increase the number from 46 to 48 hours per week. Some 
firms in practically every trade had already adopted the 48-hour 
week before the trade boards took any action, but the boards have 
proved effective in bringing the fringe of employers who were 
still operating for 50, 52, and even more hours per week, up to 
the standard of the most progressive employers. A trade board, 
of course, has no authority to prohibit employers from keeping 
their works open as long as they choose, but it may have a strong 
influence in reducing hours by requiring that higher rates shall 
be paid for overtime. Just how great an influence it will wield 
depends largely upon the general economic situation. If such 
regulations had been introduced during the war, when there 
was an unprecedented rush of work and when prices were high, 
it would probably have made little, if any, difference to the 
hours of work, but it would have been a means of greatly increas- 
ing earnings. In.a period of slack trade like the present, when 
there is no question of overtime and when many firms are run- 
ning only three or four days per week, it has practically no effect. 
But in normal times the probability is that no employer will pay 
time and a quarter to his workers for overtime, if he can get the 
job done in 48 hours by employing more workers, by increasing 
output, or in some cases even by speeding the workers. The 
trade boards also seem to be having some effect at the moment 
in checking the movement for lengthening hours of work. 





ORGANISATION 


The great increases in trade union membership which were 
attributed to the operation of the trade boards in the early days 
of their existence do not seem to have been maintained over a 
period of years. In point of fact, an embryo organisation 
preceded the formation of a trade board in each of the first eight 
trades to be brought under the Act, and these organisations were 
to a certain extent responsible for the establishment of the boards 
for those trades. Once a board was set up, however, the argu- 
ments that by joining the union representation upon a board 
would be secured and that the better organised a trade is, the 
better chance there is of obtaining higher rates of wages, together 
with the very newness of the system itself, which created curiosity, 
aided greatly in adding to the membership of certain unions. 
During and immediately following the war, trade unions increased 
so rapidly in numerical strength that it is quite impossible to 
say what effect, if any, the establishment of the new boards had. 
In one case, button making, there is a clear example of a trade 
in which many fruitless attempts had formerly been made to 
organise the women workers, and in which success was attained 
only after a trade board had been formed. Boards for only two 
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trades, namely, sack and bag, and ostrich, fancy feather, and 
artificial flowers, have been set up since the trade depression 
began, and in both of these cases there was a noticeable 
increase in trade union membership. In fact, despite the great 
amount of unemployment, it is probable that were a _ board 
established for any trade today, there would be an influx of 
members to the trade unions. 

Experience shows, however, that the bulk of these members 
are not retained, and that after the board is well established the 
interest in the union is likely to wane and the numbers to decline. 
This tendency is particularly true of women members and it is 
also most marked in a period of unemployment, when the pay- 
ment of trade union dues may mean going without food and 
clothing. But even then, when there is a case of evasion of the 
legal rates, the workers often rally to the organisation in order 
to obtain redress of their grievances. Moreover, the fact that 
there is a trade board has often proved an assistance in making 
agreements for the payment of higher than trade board rates, 
because an employer then knows that the minimum rates cannot 
lawfully be undercut. It is frequently an advantage also, in 
persuading a non-trade-board employer to raise his rates, to be 
able to refer to the trade board rates in an allied or a similar 
industry. 

Some trade unionists deny the fact that trade boards have 
proved helpful to them in any way, and seem to think rather that 
they have hindered organisation and the making of agree- 
ments. The position which trade unionists take upon this matter 
depends to a very large extent upon the particular period of time 
to which they refer and also to their ability and desire to use the 
trade board arguments to advantage in organisation work. 

The organisation of employers rather followed than preceded 
the establishment of trade boards in the period previous to the 
war. Once a trade board was established employers began to 
draw closer together in order to present a united front in the 
deliberations of the bodies which proposed to prescribe rates of 
wages, and they soon recognised the employers’ association as 
the most satisfactory means of expressing their collective opinions 
and of keeping trade board rates within bounds. During the war 
the movement towards organisation of employers flourished in 
much the same manner as did that of workers, and for the same 
reason it is difficult to state with any degree of precision to what 
extent trade boards acted as a contributing factor. In most 
cases trade boards did not form the predominant motive for 
organising, although individual trades, such as blouse making, 
rope, twine, and net manufacture, and aerated waters making, 
might be named in which the employers’ associations may he 
largely attributed to the trade board movement. When the trade 
board scheme by which it was proposed to include some six 
million workers was announced in 1915, a tremendous impetus 
was given to the organisation of both workers and employers in 
trades for which it was intended to institute boards. But in 
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certain trades where there has been particularly severe com- 
petition it has been found impossible to organise employers even 
with the assistance of a.trade board. Employers in general agree 
that where trade boards have had any effect it has been to 
strengthen their organisations. Nevertheless, it must be said that 
the permanent achievements along the lines of organisation of 
employers, and more especially of workers, are disappointing to 
those who hoped that trade board industries would soon become 
ripe for the establishment of Joint Industrial Councils. 

Perhaps more vital than the effect of trade boards upon 
organisation is the effect of organisation upon trade boards and 
their working. Experience as a whole seems to show that trade 
boards for those trades which are fairly well organised, and 
especially for those which are organised along craft lines, are 
better able to work in harmony and to produce satisfactory 
results than are those in which the majority of workers and 
employers belong either to no organisation or to “general” trade 
unions and “federated ” employers’ associations. Ordinarily it is 
found that an atmosphere of harmony and a lack of bitterness 
prevails at the board meetings of those trades which are the 
best organised and which are somewhat accustomed to collective 
bargaining methods or, as one appointed member has expressed 
it, of those trades which have an esprit de corps. At the same 
time, almost all persons conversant with the operation of trade 
boards maintain that understanding and good feeling between 
workers and employers, whether they are organised or not, has 
been greatly augmented by the opportunity to discuss matters 
of common interest in the semi-formal manner which is presented 
by trade board meetings. It is true that in several instances 
strikes have developed directly out of trade board activity. The 
women chain workers in Cradley Heath, for example, struck in 
1912, in order to force the employers to pay trade board rates 
before the six months’ period of limited operation had elapsed, 
owing to the fact that employers were rushing orders through and 
attempting to get stocks of chain on hand before the minimum 
rate became obligatory. Another case is that of the Liverpool 
rope makers, who struck when the period of operation for the 
temporary trade board rate of 10}d- per hour lapsed. Other 
unofficial strikes have also occurred when employers failed to 
pay the prescribed rates. But the cases in which strikes have 
developed are greatly outnumbered by the occasions in which 
embryo disputes have been prevented from developing because 
the trade board offered an alternative to a strike or a lock-out, 
and because informal and friendly discussion had brought about 
a certain understanding between the two sides. 
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When trade boards were first established in Great Britain the 
fear was expressed that one result of their operation would be 
unemployment among the slow and old workers, and that the 
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position of the home producer in certain trades which are subject 
to foreign competition would be so weakened as to force him out 
of business and to cause further unemployment. After the first 
few years of trade board activity these fears were largely allayed, 
put within the past three years the unemployment bogey has 
again appeared, and in certain trades some employers have 
attempted to saddle the entire burden of unemployment upon the 
trade boards. It seems clear that the general result of fixing 
minimum rates of wages previous to 1918 was a tendency towards 
the elimination of both the inefficient worker and the inefficient 
employer from the field of industry. At a time so far removed 
from that period as 1922, it is difficult to discover exactly what 
the position was, but that the dislocation was not unduly severe 
is evidenced by the hearty approbation of the trade boards system 
which was expressed by the majority of workers and employers 
in the “old” trade board trades, both in 1918 and since then, 
in 1921, before Lord Cave’s Committee of Enquiry. 

Recent complaints of unemployment began in the spring of 
1921 and emanated from rural bespoke dressmakers, tailors, and 
milliners, who stated that they were unable to pay the same 
rates of wages as town employers and continue to sell their 
products at prices which their rural patrons could afford to pay. 
They also complained that rates for young workers were too high, 
and that the skill required for making roughly finished “country 
clothing ” did not warrant the payment of certain prescribed rates 
for skilled workers which might justly apply in the larger towns. 
In considering unemployment in the making-up trades certain 
extenuating circumstances deserve attention. The retail bespoke 
tailoring, dressmaking, and millinery trades are gradually dying 
a natural death in France, the United States, Great Britain, and 
in other countries which have become sufficiently industrialised 
to adopt machine production methods. The retail tailor, in rural 
America particularly, has become almost a thing of the past. 
Great Britain, with her tradition of being a nation of small 
shopkeepers, has clung tenaciously to him, but the competition 
of the factory trade is rapidly removing him and other craftsmen 
of his kind from industry, regardless of trade board legislation- 
In his 1920 annual report, and again in his 1921 report, H. M. 
Chief Inspector of Factories remarks upon the rapid disappear- 
ance since the war of workshop industries like dressmaking, 
millinery, tailoring, and laundry. Personal investigations indi- 
cate also that, while the high-class dressmaker, tailor, or milliner, 
whether located in the country or in the city, can continue to 
exist and at the same time can afford to pay a living wage to 
his employees, the shops that cater for a middle-class or working 
class trade are either being forced out of business or are meeting 
the natural movement of trade from the bespoke to the factory- 
made garment by retailing ready-made garments instead of 
making garments to order. An excellent illustration of this 
point is to be found in a small but thriving market town of 
Devonshire, where the writer chanced to call upon two dress- 
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making establishments in the same afternoon. The head dress- 
maker in one shop, when questioned concerning the effect of 
paying trade board rates upon her workroom, replied : “We 
employ 25 girls, 6 of whom are apprentices. This is the same 
number that we have had for the last seven years during which I 
have been here. We have discharged none and keep all of them 
during the entire year. Our frocks are all made to order for 
upper-class customers. There has been no slack time during the 
last two years, other than the usual falling off in work which 
occurs in the late winter and summer. The simple styles have 
made some difference in our trade, because less skilled dress- 
makers can do them well and also because some women can 
make simple frocks themselves, but we have nevertheless shown 
a profit on our workrooms and have at the same time paid our 
skilled workers a shade above the trade board rates. ” 

The other shop catered for a good but second-class trade, con- 
sisting mostly of the wives of farmers and of the higher-grade 
artisans. The proprietor said: “Our dressmaking staff has been 
reduced from 25 to 8 persons within the last two years. Now 
only the ‘outsize’ women have their garments made. We also 
have a ready-made department and there has been a great increase 
in the sale of such garments. We cannot make garments as 
cheaply as we can sell those, and besides our customers like to 
see what a garment is going to look like before they buy it. 
Most of the work done in our dressmaking department is actually 
alteration of ready-made garments. We lose money on the dress- 
making department, but we make it up by our profits on ready- 
mades. ” Statements similar to these might be multiplied many 
times, but these two are perhaps sufficient. to indicate that it is 
the competition of the factory-made articles in the middle-class 
trade that is chiefly responsible for loss of trade and unemploy- 
ment in certain bespoke shops in each of these three trades. The 
wholesale as well as the retail section of the dressmaking, tailor- 
ing and millinery trades are subject to trade board authority and 
the rates of wages are approximately the same, but no serious 
complaints have been lodged against the action of the boards by 
persons connected with wholesale production. 

Fixing rates of wages for young workers in the clothing trades 
may have had some part in reducing the number of juveniles 
employed, as has been alleged, but the great number of factors 
which have contributed to such a situation makes it impossible 
to single out any one as being the predominant cause. If trade 
boards have been in any way responsible for unemployment 
among young workers, it is because they have fixed rates of 
wages that were too high in relative rather than in absolute 
terms. Learners in each of the trades under consideration, but 
particularly in the dressmaking trade, have in the past frequently 
worked for one or two years without receiving any remunera- 
tion whatever. Before the war it was customary for parents to 
pay premiums to employers who undertook to teach a trade to 
their daughters, and that-practice is carried on to some extent 
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even up to the present time. One employer has explained the 
situation as regards learners in these words : “ Because of the fact 
that girls want to learn the dressmaking trade for their own use, 
and so are willing to work for several years for almost nothing, 
the trade has never been on an economic basis. The public has 
got its dresses too cheaply and has to be educated to higher 
prices.” Moreover, in a time of trade depression it is not surpris- 
ing that employers in skilled trades have evinced a tendency to 
discharge the least effective workers first, no matter what wages 
they are required to pay, or that they have been unwilling to 
employ new learners or apprentices on account of the uncertainty 
of obtaining orders enough to keep them busy. Still another 
reason why fewer young workers are required is that the demand 
for bespoke garments has been so reduced that the same number 
of learners as was once employed cannot now be absorbed. In 
the dressmaking trade, certainly, the difficulty is not that there 
are now too few learners in the trade, but that in the past there 
have been too many. Because learners were paid little or nothing 
for their work employers have often been willing to take on more 
learners than could be properly taught, and the result has been 
an oversupply of inefficient dressmakers who have in good times 
been barely able to eke out an existence, and in bad times have 
swelled the number of the unemployed. In the less skilled 
trades, such as tobacco manufacture and laundry, where a great 
part of the work is done by machinery, the criticism of the 
operation of trade board rates is that adults are being dismissed 
and that young workers are being substituted, rather than the 
other way about, as in the skilled trades. This tendency is 
explicable on the ground that young girls are able to manipulate 
the automatic machines which are used for cigarette making and 
for much of the laundry work quite as satisfactorily as are the 
older and more skilled hand workers. 

The other trades in which the trade boards have been charged 
with causing unemployment by prescribing rates of wages that 
are too high are: laundry; rope, twine, and net; flax and 
hemp ; and jute. In actual fact the rates of wages set by the 
boards for these trades are among the lowest fixed by any of 
the 44 trade boards. In each of these trades, also, the existing 
unemployment can be explained by other circumstances which 
are peculiar to the trade and by the general trade depression 
which has resulted in unemployment in all industries irrespective 
of whether or not they fall within the jurisdiction of a trade 
board. The laundry trade, for instance, sells a service which is 
capable of being performed by individuals for themselves. Its 
prosperity in industrial districts therefore varies in almost direct 
proportion to the purchasing power of individuals. This trade 
is also subject to the competition of persons who take in laundry 
work, and the number of those is, of course, greatly increased 
during a period of general unemployment. Within the last few 
years, during which the trade board has been in operation, the 
majority of steam laundries in the country have also installed 
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new machinery as a result of a campaign of American laundry 
machinery manufacturers and of an efficiency movement on the 
part of the employers’ associations. All of these circumstances 
have contributed towards a reduction in the number of employed 
persons, and yet the percentage of unemployed in the laundry 
trade, as set out in the Labour Gazette, has stood consistently near 
to the bottom of the list of 63 groups of trades for which unem- 
ployment figures are given. In the rope, twine, and net making 
trades the reasons for unemployment are, first, the general 
stagnation of trade, which has greatly reduced the demand for 
such products as rope and twine, which are used by all industries, 
and, secondly, the fact that the consumers of fish nets, who are 
chiefly the British fisher folk, have been cut off from the Russian 
market for salted herring, to which before the war the bulk of 
their fish was sent. There is a possibility that the net trade 
has to some extent been captured by low exchange countries, 
and it is also said that nets from countries like the Netherlands 
and Spain, with rates of exchange that are nearly normal, are 
entering the home market, but proof that competition of either 
kind has assumed serious proportions is wanting. On the point 
as to whether bad trade is generally attributable to the depleted 
purchasing power of consumers or specifically assignable to the 
capture of the markets by foreign competitors, employers 
themselves appear to be very uncertain. The evidence tends to 
show that the rate of wages is not as important a factor as it 
might appear to be. It is a significant fact at least that sports 
net makers, who are required to pay the same prescribed rates 
of wages as fish net makers and whose market is affected neither 
by the bad fishing nor by the closing of the Russian markets 
for fish, are operating at approximately the normal capacity. 

Scarcity of raw materials and high prices have been chiefly 
responsible for the serious situation in the flax industry. Before 
1914 Russia furnished between three-fifths and four-fifths of the 
raw flax consumed by British mills. Political and economic 
difficulties, together with the recent drought in that country, 
have resulted in a constantly decreasing acreage of flax since 
1917, so that the 1920 crop averaged only about 10 per cent. of 
pre-war production. Attempts to relieve the situation by stimu- 
lating the culture of flax in Ireland have failed, and the result 
is a shortage of raw materials, a tremendous rise in the price 
of both raw flax and of flax products and a decided diminution 
in demand, while the sale of government linen at low prices has 
helped to complicate the situation. 

Most of the firms in the jute industry, which is localised in 
Dundee, Scotland, have been operating only three or four days 
per week for several years, but other economic conditions than 
the level of prescribed wages seem to be responsible for the 
serious position in that trade. In the first place, it is a trade 
which is largely dependent for its prosperity upon the prosperity 
of other industries. The articles which it produces, e. g. gumnies 
and linoleum linings, are for the most part useful only when 
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combined with the product of some other industry. The general 
trade depression has therefore seriously affected the jute trade. 
The wide fluctuations in the price of jute first marks and of 
hessians. has been another contributing factor, because it has 
prevented the making of long-time contracts and has led buyers 
to purchase in small quantities in the hope that the market might 
fall before it was necessary to place larger orders. The matter 
of competition from India, which has for many years been offered 
as a reason why rates of wages in the jute industry should be low, 
is in reality not as serious as it appears, because such competi- 
tion is confined to the poorer quality of jute goods, which are 
made only to a limited extent in Dundee. 

Industries like flax and jute have been subject to a certain 
amount of foreign competition for many years. On the other 
hand, such industries as the manufacture of toys and of various 
small metal wares have begun to complain of severe competi- 
tion from the low exchange countries. Here, however, the trade 
boards have taken the foreign exchange rates into consideration 
in fixing rates of wages and for that reason the prescribed wages 
would be found to be lower in those trades which are subject 
to the most serious competition. 

No broad generalisations can be made regarding the relative 
amounts of unemployment in trade board and in non-trade-board 
trades owing to the fact that the groups of trades for which 
unemployment figures are given in the Labour Gazette do not 
correspond exactly with the grouping of trades adopted for trade 
board purposes. It may be said, however, that, of all the trades 
which showed a percentage of unemployment in December 1922 
that was greater than the average (12.2 per cent.) for all trades 
(63 groups), only 7 were in any way connected with a trade board, 
while 14 of those trades which showed a percentage of unemploy- 
ment that was less than 12.2 per cent- fell to some extent, if not 
wholly, under the aegis of a trade board. Further, only one 
group of trades, namely, nuts, bolts, screws, chains, and anchors, 
out of the 8 groups having 20 per cent. or more unemployed 
persons, was directly connected with a trade board. 


MANAGEMENT 


One of the most important positive effects which has grown 
out of minimum wage legislation in Great Britain has taken the 
form of improvements in plant management, increased output, 
and greater efficiency. If wages are increased and other costs 
remain substantially the same, the result, obviously, must be a 
rise in prices, a reduction in profits, improved management and 
increased output, or a combination of the three. It hardly needs 
to ba said that prices have risen materially since 1914. They 
have not, however, increased proportionately more for articles 
manufactured under trade board control than for articles under 
conditions of free competition, nor are’ wages the only item in 
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costs of production which have increased. Both the price of raw 
materials and overhead charges are enormously greater than they 
were in 1914. The average price of woollen materials used for 


tailored garments, for example, is said to have increased by - 


approximately 100 per cent. during that period. In November 
4922 the price of tin plate, from which tin boxes are made, cost 
about £20 per hundredweight as compared with £412 in 1945. 
Overhead charges are greater, owing chiefly to the imposition of 
heavier taxes, to increased rentals, to the revaluation of property 
for purposes of assessment of rates, and to the disuse of buildings 
which were erected and equipped at great expense during the 
war. The last of these points is of especial importance because 
the failure of a number of firms in various trades has been due 
largely to the combination of a top-heavy plant and a lack of 
sufficient goodwill to carry them through a period of bad trade. 
Indeed, the great majority of trade board employers seem to 
agree that wages have not increased more than, if as much as, 
the other factors which enter into costs of production, so that 
the increase in prices can hardly be attributed to a rise in wages 
alone: 

Profits are obviously not so great as they were during 1918 
and 1919, and some firms are even showing a loss, but one need 
only take cognisance of the failure of large and well established 
firms in some of the basic British industries like cotton and iron 
and steel to realise that neither the leanness of profits nor the 
losses are confined to a single group of trades. At the same time, 
some firms are to be found in practically every trade board 
industry which are able, even under the present depressed con- 
ditions of trade, to make a profit per unit that is equal to the 
profit of 1914. Unfortunately, such an overwhelming number 
of the firms covered by trade boards are private companies that 


little information concerning profits is to be gained from published _ 


balance sheets. However, the statements of employers themselves 
are of considerable significance. The proprietor of a steam 
laundry in the North of England. for example, made the follow- 
ing reply in answer to a question regarding the state of his 
business : “Since 1914 wages have increased about 150 per cent. 
and prices about 75 per cent., yet because of our improved 
machinery and a larger volume of work our profits are as great 
as they were in 1914”. The manager of a boot and shoe repair- 
ing factory also stated that his firm had a smaller percentage of 
profit on a larger volume of business than they had in 1944, 
and that profits on the whole are only slightly less than they 
were in 1914. Another employer in a firm which falls within 
the scope of the Linen and Cotton Handkerchief Trade Board said: 
“Before the trade board competition was very keen and profits 
were small because of the excessively low wages, but now our 
trade is on an entirely different basis, and despite the slack 
demand we are making far more profit than we were pre-war. ” 
Numerous employers in a wide variety of trades made state- 
ments similar to these. *On the other hand, a certain number of 
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employers, in such industries as flax, jute, and the small metals 
trades particularly, disclaimed making any profits whatever, and 
some stated that the result of the past year’s business had been 
a net loss. 

In many cases the lack of profits or the losses are doubtless 
due to uncontrollable economic circumstances, yet it is true that 
the firms which admitted to making a reasonable profit appeared 
for the most part to be the better managed establishments, and 
it is not at all improbable that their relative success was largely 
he result of good managerial ability and of improved methods 
of production. That a real advance in the direction of efficient 
management has been made is shown by the fact that hardly a 
business of any kind was visited by the writer in which the 
manager or proprietor did not speak with pride of some new 
piece of reorganisation or some technical device which had 
increased his output, and not infrequently the fixation of a 
minimum wage was mentioned as being one of the forces which 
had inspired the change. The situation as regards output and 
wages was put very succinctly by the manager of a large aerated 
waters firm in the North of England when he said: “Every firm 
of any business ability has been forced to reorganise and improve 
methods on account of the increased wages bills. Our firm has 
reorganised from A to Z and we have put in all new machinery- 
The result is that we shall be able to double our pre-war volume 
of output when business picks up, and our factory labour costs 
will be no larger proportion of the selling price than it was in 
pre-war days. Our overheads are more, chiefly on account of the 
rates. The place where you cannot make up the increase of 
wages is in the transport department, and that does not come 
under the trade board. A man cannot carry twice as much as 
he did before the war. We shall therefore have to get his extra 
wages also out of our increased production.” Very similar ideas 
were expressed by the manager of a rope and twine factory, 
who said : “The trade board raised our rates of wages by about 
100 per cent. We met it by increasing prices, by installing better 
machinery, by instituting piece instead of time work, and by the 
elimination of waste labour. In one of our factories we get 
three or four times as much output from piece work as we did 
from time work. In course of time these economies would 
‘probably have come anyway, but we have been put to it now 
by the increased wages.” Another interesting example is that 
of a tin box making factory, through which the writer was con- 
ducted by the manager. A new building had been erected, many 
new machines had been installed, and all of the machines had 
recently been reset so that the work passed directly from one 
worker to another without the necessity of carrying it from floor 
to floor and from one end of the room to the other. “By this 
rearrangement of work ”, said the manager, “I have saved £50,000 
per year. We pay the same piece rates as we did in 1914, and 
they yield the trade board time rates now just as they did then, 
although the latter rate is much higher now. Our output is much 
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greater than it was. One new machine that we put in, for 
instance, turns out 100 per cent- more production than the old one 
did. We have also made other economies. We dispose of scrap 
tin to better advantage than we did, and we have altered the 
position of the workers so that the quick and slow ones alternate. 
Business isn’t very good just now because we are dependent upon 
other trades for orders, but we are in a position to do well when 
trade improves”. These are examples of only a few of the 
many firms which by their statements have given evidence of 
similar significance. They are perhaps sufficient to indicate that 
trade boards have proved to be a real influence in leading 
employers to seek less wasteful methods of production, and to 
show what are some of the most important ways by which 
increased wages bills have been met, whether they were due to 
minimum wage legislation or not. The initiative for such 
improvements has usually come from employers themselves, but 
trade board inspectors have frequently been helpful in pointing 
out the ways by which employers, and especially small em- 
ployers, can so readjust their work that employees will become 
more valuable to them as workers. 

Another way in which trade boards have assisted in increas- 
ing the total output is by hastening standardisation in various 
industries. They do this directly in the field of wages by 
prescribing minima which must be paid by the entire trade. 
They expedite standardisation of other kinds indirectly by 
classifying and naming jobs and processes and by disseminating 
trade knowledge through discussion of trade matters at trade 
board meetings, through assisting organisation of employers 
and workers, and through the work of inspectors. The special 
Investigations Division of the Ministry of Labour, for example, 
has been engaged for some time in assisting the Laundry Board 
to analyse the laundry trade for the purpose of obtaining a basis 
for fixing piece rates. When a complete list of jobs and processes 
has been worked out, it will have the effect of bringing the smaller 
and less well organised laundries somewhat nearer to the 
standard of those laundries that are better managed, and will 
to some extent enhance the total output of the trade and improve 
its general standing. As yet the advantage which accrues to a 
trade as well as to society from making the knowledge of 
individual forms the common knowledge of the trade is very 
little appreciated. The dispersion of trade knowledge not 
only means an increased total output which will enhance 
the national income, but if means a high level of efficiency 
for the trade as a whole and brings increased business to 
each firm in a trade, thus helping it individually to prosper. 
Certain of the smaller trades in Great Britain have suffered 
seriously both from undercutting of rates of wages and from an 
unequal dispersion of ideas. Trade boards are in a position to 
hasten the standardisation which they require end the trades 
themselves have it in their power to make the boards most useful 
in this respect. 
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THE BRITISH TRADE BOARDS SYSTEM 


OBSERVANCE OF THE ACTS 


Up to within the past two years the degree of compliance with 
trade board rates in those trades for which boards were estab- 
lished prior to 1918 was said to be good. A short period has 
always passed after the formation of a new board before a trade 
has become accustomed to trade board procedure, and following 
that enforcement has become less difficult. Some industries 
because they were composed of large numbers of small shops, 
furnished employment to many home workers, or were perhaps 
naturally recalcitrant, have always proved difficult from the point 
of view of enforcement. During the present period of industrial 
depression the amount of evasion in all trades is said to have 
increased materially. Violation of the Acts seems to be most 
flagrant in homework trades because there it is particularly 
difficult to detect. In the retail tailoring and dressmaking trades, 
for example, where there are many small shops which employ 
homeworkers, and in chain-making where the work is done 
largely in private or co-operative shops, wholesale evasion of the 
rates is reported. In the latter trade it is said that there is 
collusion between employers and workers whereby the worker 
gives over-weight in chain, i.e. more than a hundredweight for 
the rate of a hundredweight or returns a part of his earnings in 
the form of a rebate to the employer. Loyal employers in the 
metal trades state that their competitors can escape payment of 
the legal rates by denying the fact that they manufacture any of 
the products named in the definition. A great deal of evasion 
is also reported in the hat, cap, and millinery trades and among 
hand laundries. Recent investigations of the Inspection Division 
indicate that the situation in the last named trades has been 
over-stated. Nevertheless, subterfuge is apparently frequently 
resorted to and even inspectors are not always able to discover 
the actual facts. Serious violation of the Acts is probably only 
temporary, for it is concurrent with trade inertia and a readjust- 
ment of the relation between prices and wages. ' 


On the whole the evidence seems to point to the conclusion 
that the effects of the operation of the Trade Boards Acts have 
been generally advantageous over a period of years. The system 
has its defects, but a careful study of its economic results can 
hardly fail to convince the unprejudiced that its merits greatly 
overbalance its faults, and that what is required is not repeal 
of the Acts nor alteration of the general principles embodied in 
the Act of 1918, but rather amendment such as will improve the 
machinery for wage fixation, and some changes in the policy of 
administration and in the methods employed by the boards. The 
defects are by no means inherent in the system. Certain trade 
boards may have made mistakes as any bodies which are given 
sufficient latitude for working out their own problems are almost 
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sure to do. With experience, however, the various boards are 
themselves finding the best methods of dealing with special trade 
situations and it is this very freedom of action, granted to the 
trade boards under the Act of 1918, which gives the system 
elasticity and allows both the employer and the worker to 
participate actively in matters affecting their industry, thus 
making the boards capable of wide usefulness as trade organs 
as opposed to state interfering bodies. 

In the last analysis, of course, the trade boards system can 
only be judged as a part of the complete economic organisation 
of Great Britain. When there is prosperity its results have been 
largely good. In times of depression its good results have been 
sometimes over-ridden by the general economic situation. No 
one part of a complex economic system can completely withstand 
the chaos of national economic disorganisation, and still less 
can it withstand international disruption. What can be said for 
or against the British trade boards system at any particular 
moment depends largely upon what can be said of the general 
economic situation, for the next step in the solution for all 
labour problems as well as for other economic, political and 
social questions lies in international organisation and legislation. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Trade Union Movement 


INTERNATIONAL 


national Transport Workers’ Federation and the All-Russian 

Transport Workers’ Union led to the convocation of a joint con- 
ference of the principal officers, which was held at Berlin on 23 and 
24 May last. A representative of the All-Russian Council of Trade 
Unions also attended this meeting. It was there decided to institute 
measures against war, to inaugurate a joint fund to assist the members 
of transport workers organisations persecuted by reaction, and to 
take further action in order that the necessity for a “united front” of 
the transport workers unions comprised in the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation and the Russian Transport Workers’ Union might 
be definitely emphasised. 

This conference represents a departure from the policy which has 
hitherto characterised the relations between the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions and the International Secretariats of Crafts and 
Industries endorsing its platform. In the first place, according to the 
standpoint on the former, the whole question of trade union action 
against war is one for its own jurisdiction, and not one which allows 
of a sectional federation taking independent action, even though such 
federation may have principles identical with its own platform. Second- 
ly, the International Federation of Trade Unions refuses all contact 
with organisations affiliated with the Red Trade Union International 
and will only consent to negotiate with them provided the organisational 
relations with the Red Trade Union International are severed (*). 

It seems that the action of the Executive Officers of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation has not met with the unqualified 
approval of the General Council of that body, which met at Amsterdam 
on 17 and 18 June. The General Council, while expressing regret at 
the difference which has arisen with the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, asks the Management Committee of the latter to 
formulate the basis for co-ordinating the whole working-class move- 
ment. The text of the resolution adopted at this meeting is as 
follows (?). 

The General Council of the International Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion regrets that, owing to the agreement arrived at by the Conference 
between representatives of the Executive Comitttee of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation and representatives of the Pan-Russian 
Organisations of Transport Workers, Railwaymen, and Seamen held at 
Berlin on 23 and 24 May, a difference has arisen between the International 


| “ negotiations between certain representatives of the Inter- 





(}) First Report on the Activities of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions (July 1919-Dec. 1921) ; submitted to the Ordinary Congress, Rome, April 
1922 ; Chapter VI. Amsterdam. 

(?) De Transportarbeider, 30 June 1923. Amsterdam. 
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Transport Workers’ Federation and the International Federation of Trade re 
Unions. The General Council is of opinion that the closest possible co- es 
operation of the International Secretariats of Crafts and Industries with 

the International Federation of Trade Unions is in the interest of lr 

the working class, but in view of the present situation also regards a th 

co-ordination of all working-class forces, including thosé forces which are 

still outside the International Federation of Trade Unions, as being neces- E 

sary, in the interest of the proletariat, for combating reaction, militarism st 

and the menace of war. Li 

The General Council of the International Transport Workers’ Federa- ha 
tion therefore calls upon the Management Committee of the International in 

Federation of Trade Unions to formulate, in conjuction with the Pan- of 

Russian Federation of Trade Unions, or the “ Red” Trade Union International, it 

the basis for this co-ordination of all working class forces, and in con- 

sultation with the International Secretariats of Crafts and Industries to 

ascertain whether the co-ordination of certain groups is now possible in 

anticipation of future unity, nationally and internationally, to be achieved 

along the whole front. 

It remains to be seen whether the Management Committee of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions can take action on the lines 
indicated in view of the severely critical attitude towards the Red 
Trade Union International which it has hitherto consistently maintained. 

On 26 and 27 April the Executive Committee of the International sch 
Federation of Commercial, Clerical and Technical Workers met at ' ( 
Prague. The newly-formed Bank Clerks’ and Technicians’ Sections ad 
of this federation were represented for the first time by directly the 
appointed delegates. A long discussion took place with regard to the ts 
application for affiliation of the Russian Clerks’ Organisation, on which a 
eventually consideration had to be deferred until a subsequent meet. - 
ing, a highly important question of policy being involved. A further rs 
application for affiliation from the Austrian Union of Theatrical Artists a 
was considered. It was decided not to admit — for the present at er 
least — organisations providing for theatrical artists or employees. to , 
A definite decision as to whether theatrical artists and employees nal 
come within the scope of the organisation is to be taken at the next ot 
congress of the Federation. ‘ : 

A Conference of Civil Servants’ Organisations was held at Vienna ee 
on 2 and 3 July for the purpose of establishing an international federa- — 
tion on the principles of the International Federation of Trade Unions. — 
Representatives from France, Germany, Holland, Austria, and Czecho- end 
slovakia were in attendance when it was decided to establish a app! 
provisional secretariat and headquarters at Vienna he: 

The Executive Committee of the International Federation of Christian tion 
Trades Unions, meeting at Antwerp on 17 and 18 May (3), decided to oF 
admit the Czech organisations whose headquarters are at Brno. The “e 
attitude of the federation to the question of factory inspection was 4 tt 
discussed but a decision will not be taken till the next meeting, by ~ 
which time affiliated national federations will have been able to con- and 
sider the matter. aS 

On 5 June the International Metal Workers’ Federation convened 4 indu 
special conference in London to discuss the general economic situation unde 
in Europe. A resolution was carried urging that “Russia should be, a 





from a humanitarian point of view, assisted in her present very difficult 
position for her own sake and in order to promote the economic 








(3) Industriat and Labour Information, Vol. VI, No. 13, 29 June 1923, p. 13. 
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recovery of the world”. Emphasis was laid on the desirability of 
establishing ties with the metal workers’ organisations of that country. 

Following the announcement that accredited representatives of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions were to visit Canada and 
the United States for the purpose of presenting the point of view of 
European trade unionism, Mr. Samuel Gompers has given a further 
statement of his views as President of the American Federation of 
Labour (*). His critical attitude towards the Amsterdam federation 
has not undergone any noteworthy modification. While still totally 
in desagreement with certain of the recent declarations and activities 
of the International Federation of Trade Unions, Mr. Gompers makes 
it quite plain that 

American labour has every desire to participate in the international 
affairs of trade unionism..... American Labour is eager to have rela- 
tions with trade unionism everywhere, but it cannot give its consent to 
an abdication of national autonomy or to a support of policies which are 
foreign to the whole structure of the American labour movement. 


NATIONAL 


Congresses 


The Congress of the Austrian Federation of Trade Unions (Gewerk- 
Schajtskommission Oesterreichs), which assembled at Vienna from 26 
to 29 June, represented a membership of 1,049,949 — an increase from 
772,142 in December 1919, when the previous congress was held. During 
the past year the Austrian trade union movement has had to adapt 
itself to the gigantic changes wrought by a policy of retrenchment 
in the public finance. In the report presented to the Congress the 
results of an investigation of the wage situation instituted by 52 trade 
unions were dealt with in detail. From the investigation it was to be 
ascertained how far the wages of various classes of workers are still 
below the pre-war level. The support given by the Austrian Federation 
to the activities of the International Labour Office was explained in 
detail and endorsed. 

After hearing the statement concerning labour legislation the Con- 
gress adopted a resolution calling for an early codification of certain 
social insurance Acts, particularly those dealing with accident insurance 
and pensions. It asked for the introduction of a scheme of children’s 
endowment insurance ; the strengthening of the labour laws now 
applying in agriculture and forestry ; the grant to agricultural workers 
of a status equal to that enjoyed by workers in industry ; the introduc- 
tion of a comprehensive employment exchange law, particularly to 
regulate the placement of workers and apprentices ; the codification of 
unemployment insurance laws; the early ratification of the decisions 
of the International Labour Conferences of Washington and Geneva ; 
the institution of measures to curb hasty and excessive emigration ; 
and the development of a special labour code for non-manual workers 
in public service. A further resolution was carried in favour of 
industrial unions, and the Federation Executive was instructed to 
undertake the task of deciding the demarcation between the various 
industrial groups on which the fusion of various organisations shall 
be eventually based (5). 





(*) American Federationist, June 1923. Washington. 
(°) Arbeiter-Zeitung, 26, 27, 28 and 29 June 1923. Vienna. 
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The Finish Federation of Trade Unions (Suomen Ammattijdjesto) 
held its sixth Congress at Helsingfors from 21 to 25 May (°). 

The expected struggle between the communist and social-democratic 
wings of the Federation lent a special interest to the proceedings. 
Although not representing a majority of Finnish workers, the com- 
munists continue to dominate the Federation. The resolutions adopted 
by the Congress, however, were not extreme in form and a change 
of attitude concerning tactics seems to have taken place as compared 
with recent years. Without debate, the Congress adopted a proposal 
of the Executive wherein the importance of labour legislation and more 
effective factory inspection was emphasised. Frivolous recourse to 
sympathetic strikes was condemned by the Congress. The Executive 
Committee has not yet applied for affiliation with the Moscow Trade 
Union International, although a majority of the members who tock 
part in the referendum on this question in February 1923 voted in 
favour of this course. 

The membership of the Federation was returned at 49,051, whilst 
at the end of 1921 the figure was 48,176. Of the existing 23 national 
unions in Finland 19 are to be replaced by 12 industrial unions. A 
special scheme of amalgamation is being devised to embrace ail 
transport workers, which will be carried into effect at a later date. 

























The fourth national Congress of the French Confederation of Christian 
Workers (Confédération frangaise des Travailleurs chrétiens), which 
has a membership of 125,000, was held in Paris on 20 and 21 May. 
About 240 unions were represented. 

Resolutions in favour of shorter working hours, improved housing, 
and vocational guidance were adopted. One of the demands formulated 
at this congress called “for the institution of joint committees at all 
stages of the economic ladder for the purpose of considering and fixing 
the best possible conditions of labour and production ” (7). 

The annual Congress of the French Federation of Workers in State 
Employment (Fédération nationale des Travailleurs de l'Etat) was held 
in Paris from 30 May to 1 June. This organisation provides for 
workers in powder factories and stores, War Office and Admiralty 
Civil Employees, Mint Employees, etc. The Congress again affirmed 
its support of the industrialisation of nationalised undertakings as 
defined by the Economic Council of Labour of the General Confedera- 
tion of Labour, and recommended that technical and administrative 
management of State industrial undertakings should be vested in 
“works councils” on which the workers would be directly represented (°). 
























The Belgian Confederation of Christian Trade Unions (Confédéra- 
tion générale des syndicats chrétiens) held its sixth Congress at 
Antwerp on 20 and 21 May, to which a report was submitted on the 
question of the ratification by Belgium of the Draft Conventions 
adopted by the International Labour Conference. The conclusions of 
the report, in which the need was emphasised for ratification of 
international draft conventions and the enactment of legislation to 
cover provisions of the Draft Conventions not at present covered by 
existing Belgian legislation, were unanimously adopted. The Con- 
















(°) Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VII, No. 1, 6 July 1923, p. 20. 
(7) Ibid. Vol. VI, No. 13, 29 June 1923, p. 14. 
(*) Ibid. Vol. VII, No. 1, 6 July 1923, p. 22. 
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gress also discussed the problem of family allowances and adopted a 
comprehensive resolution dealing with this question, of which the 
most important points were that allowances should preferably be 
granted to families with more than the average number of children 3 
only, as the minimum wage should always be so calculated as to 

provide for the family of average size ; that workers should share with 

employers in the administration of the compensation funds ; and that s 
the family allowance system should be regulated by law (°). . 











Wages Policy 






The further collapse of German currency has led the German trade 
unions to demand the payment of wages fixed in accordance with 
real purchasing power. The primary reason for this demand is no 
doubt the fact that wages consistently lag behind prices in a rising 
market ; at the same time the tendency exemplified by the issuance of 
public loans based on foreign currency values and by the calculation 
of the prices of commodities in terms of gold is also a driving force 
behind the workers’ demand. The adjustment of wages in accordance 
with the index number of retail prices is not considered a sufficient 
guarantee that purchasing power will be maintained. The fluctuations 
in the foreign exchanges cause periods of speculation affecting whole- 
sale and retail prices. Wages expressed in terms of gold are certainly 
to be aimed at, but their immediate introduction would derange the 
economic life of the country. The unions therefore propose that wages 
should automatically be varied in accordance with a measure of value 
which shall be an average of the index of the cost of living, the index 
of wholesale prices of inland commodities, and the coefficient of the 
gold super-duty on imports and exports, which governs all increases “g 
in customs duties to compensate for currency depreciation. This last : 
is regarded as a more equitable measure of gold values than the price 
which the Reichsbank offers for gold. 

Basic rates of wages are to be the result of collective agreements 
between employers and employed. It is recognised that wages cannot 
be fixed at a uniform figure and that to fix the basic rate on th@ 
most favourable terms to the worker is a question of trade union 
strength in negotiation and also of the economic conditions of the 
moment. 

The policy of the German Federation of Trade Unions (Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Gewerkschajftsbund) may be gathered from the decision taken 
at the Executive Meeting held on 4 July, quoted as follows. 

“The Committee of the German Federation of Trade Unions has fully 
investigated all ways and means of effecting a more expedient adaptation 
of wages to the increase of prices. It recommends trade union organisa- 
tions to have a clause inserted in collective agreements which will guarantee 
the purchasing power of agreed rates of wages for each contracted wage ae 
period. The basis of calculation for the appraisement of wages shall be | 
an official index number which shall reflect the real increases in the 4 
cost of living. This index number shall be fixed weekly and published 
throughout the Reich as shortly as possible before each pay day. Wednes- 
day is recommended as the best day for the publication of such index 


figure ” (2°), 
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(*°) Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VI, No. 13, 29 June 1923, p. 18. 
(°) Vorwarts, Morning Edition, 5 July 1923. Berlin. 
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The long drawn out wages crisis in the British Coal Mining Indus. 
try is now threatening to reach a climax. Joint conferences of mine. 
owners and colliers have been held; the Prime Minister has received 
a further joint deputation of miners’ representatives and the Labour 
Party on 9 May ; but still no remedy has been found for the anomalies 
within the industry (14), e.g. as to remuneration, conditions of work, 
and method of exploitation. 

The Secretary of the Miners’ Federation has emphasised that strike 
action will not provide a solution, and, in the course of a speech 
held in the Staffordshire coalfield, cited two methods as being open for 
application (!*): first, voluntary co-ordination among the owners 
themselves so as to eliminate as far as possible natural inequalities ; 
and second, in the absence of such voluntary action, parliamentary 
or government action, either in the shape of compulsory unification 
through nationalisation, or, alternatively, in the shape of official support 
for the Miners’ Minimum Wage Act Amendment: Bill, which would 
provide a living wage for the workman consistent with the cost of 
living, based on the pre-war wage, and compensating for the risks of 
the miner’s calling. 

With the definite object of terminating the national agreement, an 
emergency conference of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain was 
held at Blackpool on May 30. The Executive Committee, however, 
by 622,000 votes to 122,000, caused action to be deferred until the 
Annual Conference of the Federation, which is convened for 10 July 
at Folkestone. At the close of the Blackpool proceedings the Miners’ 
President declared that “whether there shall be peace or war in 
England’s biggest and most important industry now rests with 
Parliament ”. 

In the United Kingdom a question as to the accuracy with which 
index numbers reflect the changes in the cost of living has been respon- 
sible for an unofficial strike of exceptional magnitude among dock and 
waterside workers employed in the great seaports. The national 
agreement for various branches of port labour, which was signed on 
22 September last, provided for a reduction on 2 October 1922 of one 
shilling in the day wages paid to dock workers. A further reduction 
of one shilling in June 1923 was to be contingent on the official cost 
of living figures of May 1923 showing a complete fall of 10 points from 
those published in September 1922 (179 in August 1922). Piece-work 
rates were also to undergo a corresponding reduction. The most recent 
figures (169 in May 1923) of the Ministry of Labour show, in fact, a 
fall of 10 points, and the National Council-of Port Labour Employers 
accordingly sought to impose the wage reduction provided for in the 
agreement. Against the advice and repeated warnings voiced by the 
officials of the Transport and General Workers’ Union, the unofficial 
strike movement has endeavoured to win public sympathy by calling 
the figures of the Ministry of Labour into question. The leaders of 
this movement alleged that the reduction in the cost of living does 
not correspond with the experience of working-class households. 
Another point, however, which should be borne in mind is the casual 
nature of the dockers’ calling ; in London, for example, the average 
volume of employment for the lower grades being not more than three 





(*1) Daily Herald, 30 May i222. London. 
(22) Ibid. 28 May 1923. 
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days per week. It will be therefore appreciated that a reduction of 
one or two shillings in the day wage is a very serious matter for the 
men concerned. Fears are entertained by the Union that the action of 
the strikers might jeopardise the 44-hour working week, and other 
benefits derived from the present national agreement, especially as the 
application of its terms at the time of the settlement was only secured 
in the face of many difficulties and in spite of the threats of certain local 
employers to withdraw from the National Council of Employers (#*). 


Some Important Disputes 


Characterised by features of unusual interest, a serious dispute 
occurred in England between the Co-operative Wholesale Society and 
the principal union of employees in co-operative service. It has been 
exceedingly difficult to form an opinion on the points at issue owing 
to the contradictory statements which appeared in the press. The 
strike was ostensibly declared because of the withdrawal of a sick- 
ness allowance, limitation of holidays to a half of the usual period, 
and a reduction of wages. The Co-operative Wholesale Society, at a 
subsequent stage of the crisis, intimated its readiness to arbitrate on 
a later imposed and unnegotiated reduction in wages of two shillings 
per week (14). This, in the opinion of the employees’ union, was simply 
begging the question and, once the strike had commenced, the union 
attempted to apply pressure by placing an embargo upon the handling 
of the Society’s goods, and by enlisting the sympathies of the trade 
union movement, which very largely banks with the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society’s Bank. The vital points of contention were 
eventually referred to the joint committee of trade unionists and co- 
operators, and this committee’s decision stipulated that the proposed 
reductions should be submitted to it for arbitration ; that other and 
future matters should be dealt with in case of disagreement by arbitra- 
tion in accordance with the constitution of the joint committee ; and 
that a full enquiry should be instituted into the implications of the 
standpoint of the Co-operative Wholesale Society that it should always 
“be entitled to apply to its workers on or after the dates they become 
operative all trade unions’ agreed or accepted variations in wages 
and conditions of employment ; also variations made by Joint Industrial 
Council awards and Industrial Court decisions. The C. W. S. shall be 
entitled also to apply Trade Board variations, unless such variations are 
the subject of negotiations between other employers and the trade unions 
concerned ” (5), 


The engineering craft unions have decided to support their members 
engaged in railway shops in their resistance to the companies’ 
demand for a reduction of 6s. 6d. per week (?*). The ballot taken 
by the Shipbuilding and Engineering Trades Federation showed a 
two-thirds majority against acceptance of the railway companies’ 









(33) Record, Oct. 1923. London. 
(14) The New Dawn, 23 June 1923. Manchester. 

(25) Daily Herald, 27 June 1923. London. 

(a8) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 6, June 1923, p. 884; Daily 


Herald, 29 May 1923. London. 
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proposals. The Amalgamated Engineering Union had rejected the 
demands forthwith and even refused to put the proposed reductions 
to ballot. The real difficulty in dealing with the conditions of railway 
shopmen is that, unlike other grades in the railway service, no 
effective conciliation machinery exists. 

Not being included in the “conciliation grades”, neither the 
companies nor the shopmen have enjoyed the benefit of the elaborate 
safeguards which the existing conciliation machinery for Railwaymen 
provides. No doubt the demarcation differences between the shop- 
men’s unions is itself a contributory cause of this anomaly. It still 
appears, however, that a determined attempt will be made by the 
National Union of Railwaymen to avoid an open rupture inasmuch 
as the resolution adopted at the Crewe Annual General Meeting on 
4 July is intended to serve as the olive branch, opening the way for 
fresh negotiations and a possible settlement. This resolution is 
reproduced in full. 


That the Congress regrets the frictién existing in the railway service 
owing to the exclusion of shopmen from the operation of the national 
machinery of negotiation which has in the main worked satisfactorily 
for about 80 per cent. of the railway staffs. The Congress, therefore, 
places on record its considered judgment that there can be no permanent 
peace in the industry until all railway employees are enabled to have 
their rates of wages and conditions of employment negotiated through . 
the same tribunal, thus establishing equality of treatment and providing 
for the solution of railway labour problems, in a broad and comprehensive 
manner (27). 





The refusal of the United Society of Boilermakers and Iron and 
Steel Ship Builders to identify itself with the Overtime Agreement. 
negotiated for and on behalf of its affiliated unions by the Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Trades Federation has, somewhat contrary to 
expectation, resulted in the expulsion of the Boilermakers’ Society 
from the Federation (**). The Shipbuilding Employers locked out the 
members of the society because of its refusal to subscribe to the terms 
of the agreement concluded by the Federation with which it was 
affiliated, although the Boilermakers’ Executive had publicly repudiated 
the agreement and also the action of the Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Trades Federation some time before the date fixed for the coming into 
force of the stipulations. 

After the stoppage had proceeded for nine weeks, the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress was compelled to give serious 
consideration to the whole position, and declared that — 


In general principle it is agreed that when once a group of unions 
enter into collective negotiation with an employers’ federation, all unions, 
parties to such negotiations, should be prepared to abide by agreements 
collectively reached. The General Council, however, cannot accept the 
assumption that unions must continue to negotiate and accept findings 
when such negotiations take a course likely to prejudice seriously and 
specially the economic interests of their members as a section. 

In the case of the present dispute, such negotiations. appear to the 
General Council to prejudice the interests of Boilermakers to a dispropor- 
tionate extent as compared with the other trades, and in our judgment 
their right to decline to participate in proceedings which did not have 
regard to their special position is one which the circumstances justified, 









(?") Daily Herald, 5 July 1928. London. 
(**) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 6, June 1923, p. 881. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


as in this case it would appear that the late negotiations and 
the ultimate agreement exceeded the terms of reference mutually agreed to. 


with members employed 

the shipbuilding industry due 

serious consequences to vital 

public interests, the General Council considers that serious efforts to settle 
this dispute by the parties concerned should be no longer delayed. 

Unless the dispute can be settled by direct negotiation, or the employ- 

ers are able to accede to the offer of the Boilermakers to accept an 

agreement on the same method of payment as generally applies 

to other shipyard trades, the General Council has no hesitation in calling 

upon the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation to submit the case for arbitra- 

tion under the Industrial Courts Act, in accordance with the alternative 

offer made by the Boilermakers’ Society (**). 


The foregoing is indicative of the intense activity of the British 
trade union movement in the period under review. In contrast with 
the experience of the past two years, during which Labour has had 
to husband all its resources in defence, the trade unions are furnish- 
ing proofs of their confidence in the turn of the economic tide. It 
appears to be their belief that the time has now arrived when 
defensive tactics should be definitely abandoned for the offensive. 








(**) Daily Herald, 3¢ June 1923. London. 
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Prices and Cost of Living 





prices indicated an upward price movement practically all over 

the world. This increase was followed by a decline of prices 
during the second quarter in nearly all countries for which recent 
figures are available, i.e. South Africa, Austria, Belgium, Egypt, the - 
United States, India, Italy, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Czechoslovakia. In the United States of 
America the recent decline in prices is especially notable in view 
of the continued industrial activity in this country. For a few coun- 
tries the most recent figures available show practically no change in 
recent months, viz. Spain, Japan, and New Zealand; on the other 
hand prices have increased in Germany, Australia, Denmark, and 
France. In Germany the renewed fall of the mark, which since the 
beginning of June has been below the Austrian krone in value, has 
been accompanied by a further rise both of wholesale prices and of 
cost of living. The official wholesale price index, which was 817,000 
in May, grew during June to the tremendous figure of 1,938,500, 
representing an increase of about 137 per cent. in the course of one 
month. In France the figures for March recorded the climax of a 
slow upward movement of prices, beginning in February 1922. The 
index numbers for April and May showed a decrease, but this decline 
seems to have been only temporary, as the June index shows again 
a slight increase, though the level is still below that of the previous 
quarter ; while the upward movement of retail prices and the cost of 
living has continued practically without interruption since September 
1922. In Denmark, prices have been steadily rising since August 1922, 
with the exception of a slight decline in May 1923 ; the level of prices 
is now nearly 20 per cent. higher than a year ago. 

For a few countries, cost of living figures are only published 
quarterly and no figures for June are yet available. In France, how- 
ever, the cost of living has slightly increased during the second 
quarter of 1923, although there was a fall in the level of wholesale 
prices between the end of the first and second quarters. In Massa- 
chusetts, the index shows a very slight increase in May after remain- 
ing unchanged for three months, and in Canada, Finland, and the 
United Kingdom, there has been constant decline of retail prices and 
cost of living during recent months. 


D urinG the first quarter of 1923 the index numbers of wholesale 





(1) For the sake of convenience and of comparison between the two editions 
of the Review the French alphabetical order of countries has been adopted in 
this and the following sections. 
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For Italy the cost of living and retail price index numbers are 
given for the town of Milan, as those for Rome which have been 
published- in previous numbers of the Review were received very. 
irregularly. The official series of wholesale index numbers in the 
Netherlands was revised in June and the previous figures have been 
recalculated. The new series now includes 48 articles as compared 
with 58 formerly. Certain articles, such as platinum, the consumption 
of which is insignificant in comparison with other items, have been 
omitted in the new series. For Czechoslovakia the official wholesale 
price index numbers have been substituted for those of the Narodni 
Listy ; details of this series are given below in continuation of the 
notes on the various countries given in the July number of the 
Review. ; 

As regards Russia, it is thought desirable, in view of the magnitude 
of the figures, to publish them in a separate table. In this table 
are given the index numbers of wholesale and retail prices and of 
the cost of living for Russia and Moscow, in continuation of those 
given in the Review for June. It will be seen that wholesale prices 
are about 100 million times their pre-war level and the cost of living 
about 76 million times. The great discrepancy between the rise of 
agricultural prices and that of industrial prices will be noticed. During 
the last three months wholesale prices have been increasing at about 
the rate of 50 per cent. per month. 


Czechoslovakia: Cenove Zpravy. 


The index number covers 126 commodities. It is an unweighted arithmetic 
average of 67 partial index numbers (36 for foodstuffs, 31 for raw materials 
and industrial products), which are also unweighted arithmetic averages. 
Prices of agricultural products are collected on the ist of the month on the 
produce exchanges of certain towns (Prague, Olmitz, Brinn, and Bratislaw) ; 
prices of other commodities are provided by the most important commercial 
and industrial firms. The base is July 1914, excluding the mobilisation days. 


(For tables see pp. 232-234) 
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Working-Class Expenditure in Bombay 


B ETWEEN April 1921 and December 1922 the Labour Office of 


Bombay was engaged in an enquiry into working-class budgets 

in Bombay, and the results of the enquiry have recently been 
published (‘). The main subjects of investigation were the size 
and earnings of the family, the cost and consump‘ton of food, 
fuel and lighting, clothing, and miscellaneous articles, the cost of 
house-rent, and housing conditions. With these data it was possible 
to fix the relative importance of the various commodities or groups 
of commodities included in working-class budgets and so to check 
the cost of living index number published monthly by the Labour 
Office. 

In the period May 1901 to April 1922 2,473 family budgets and 
603 single men's budgets were tabulated and analysed. Differences 
in religion, caste, and race made it necessary to collect a larger 
number of budgets than in many other industrial centres. Of those 
analysed 90.3 per cent. refer to Hindus, 6.2 per cent. to Mahommedans, 
and 1.8 per cent. to Christians. Classified according to industry, 
49.5 per cent. of the budgets refer to cotton mill workers, 14.8 per 
cent. to municipal workers, 12.2 per cent. to dock labourers, 8.9 per 
cent. to railway workers, and 7.9 per cent. to engineering workers. 
It is pointed out that “in Bombay the industrial worker is not 
usually a permanent inhabitant of the working-class districts, but is 
at heart an agriculturist, lured to the town by the prospect of high 
wages and fired by one ambition only — to earn sufficient to enable 
him to return for as long as and as soon as he can save rupees. 
Village life means comfort and friendships to him in a way city life 
in Bombay never does”. It was partly for this reason that budgets 
of single men were also included in the investigation. 

The average working-class family in Bombay, judged by the 
families whose budgets were collected, consists of 4.2 persons : 1.1-men, 
1.1 women, and 2 children under 14. In addition there was an average 
of 0.6 dependents living outside Bombay. The size of family by 
income groups was as follows : 
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(2) GOVERNMENT OF Bombay. Lapour Orrice. Report on an Enquiry into 
Working-Class Budgets in Bombay, by G. Findlay Smirras. Bombay, Govern- 
ment Central Press. 1923. IV, 299 pp. 3 rupees 14 annas. 

The report includes 56 statistical tables and is illustrated with numerous 
diagrams. Specimen forms of enquiry, etc. are given, and a bibliography, 
compiled with the assistance of the International Labour Office, is attached. 
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The number of children and dependents is noticeably small in the 
lowest income class, and in any case the so-called normal. family of 
five persons (husband, wife, and three children) is shown not to be 
representative in Bombay. 

The number of family budgets in each income class was as follows : 





Monthly family income Number of P 
n rupees families of to’ 
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The average family income per month is 52 rupees, 4 annas 6 pies 
(£3. 9s. 84d.) (2). The income of 75 per cent. of the families included 
in the investigation ranges from 40 to 70 rupees per month. The 
average monthly earnings (*) of family men are 42 rupees 5 annas 
7 pies, of women 16 rupees 11 annas 6 pies, and of children 13 rupees 
13 annas 5 pies. In every 100 families in the enquiry there were 154 
wage earners — 104 men, 42 women, and 8 children. 

Analysis of the budgets shows the following percentage expenditure 
on the different groups of commodities by income classes: . 
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All incomes 2,478 
































(*) Including 31 scavengers’ families. The percentage expenditure of the remaining 
37 families, averaging 34 rsons, was as follows: food, 60.4; fuel and lighting, 9.1; 
clothing. 8.6; house rent. 10.9; miscellaneous, 41.0. 


More than half the expenditure of these families is on food. When 
proper adjustments are made, taking into account “the size of the 
family, the percentage expenditure on food gradually decreases with 
the increase in income, as is indicated in the table below in which 
the size of the family is made the same in the different income 





(2) One rupee=ls. 4d. 
(2) Wages are generally on a monthly basis. 
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classes —a family of one man, one woman, and two children. The 
amount spent on cereals, it should be noted, tends to decrease more 
rapidly with the increase in incomes than does total expenditure 
on food. 






















Fuel 
Income class Other | Total Cloth- | House -| Miscel - ; 
(rupees per month)|“©?€#!8| foods | food lighting ing | rent |laneous| 2°t#! B -4 
4 yy 
. h <4 
Below 30 40.4 20.1 60.5 8.9 7.8 12.0 10.8 100.0 F 
30 and below 0 39.1 20.9 60.0 7.9 9.3 9.9 12.9 100.0 F 
“o ” >» 80 37.1 21.3 58.4 7.8 9.3 90 15.5 100.0 
50” > 60 33.5 22.6 56.1 7.5 8.9 8.5 19.0 100.0 
6 ” » 7 31,1 25.0 56.1 7.3 8.7 8.4 19.5 100.0 
70” » 80 26.8 27.6 54.4 7.1 8.6 7.8 22.1 100.0 
8%” » 9 24.4 28.2 52.6 6.5 8.8 10.0 22.1 100.0 
All incomes 34.0 23.0 57.0 7.5 9.0 8.9 17.6 100.0 






































Considering in. more detail the expenditure on food, it appears that 
diet is predominantly vegetarian ; about 30 per cent. of the families 
eat no meat at all. Rice is the staple food, and enters into 99 per 
cent. of the family budgets. Expenditure on cereals and pulses forms 
on the average 60.2 per cent. of the total food expenditure. The 
quantity of cereals consumed compares favourably with the maximum 
prescribed by the Bombay Famine Code, but is below the scale for 
jails. On the other hand the family budgets include other articles 
of comparatively high nutritive value, such as sugar and foods contain- 
ing sugar, which are not included in the famine or jail diets. 

Expenditure on clothing is approximately the same throughout, while 
fuel and lighting and house rent tend to decrease. e percentage 
expenditure on miscellaneous items more than doubles from the 
lowest to the highest group. As compared with other countries, the 
percentage expenditure on food is nearly the same as in Italy and 
Argentina, but less than that in highly industrialised countries such 
as the United States and Great Britain. It is also below that for 
the East Indies, Egypt, and China. 

The general range of monthly rent for working-class tenements is 
from 3 rupees 8 annas to 5 rupes 8 annas for single rooms and from 
7 to 10 rupees for double rooms. About 97 per cent. of the families 
covered live in one-room tenements. Overcrowding is a very grave 4 
evil in Bombay ; according to the 1921 census there are 3,125 one-room ~ 
tenements containing two or more families. Of these 1,955 contain 7 
two families, 658 three, 242 four, 136 five, 42 six, 34 seven, and 38 
eight or more families. The importance of overcrowding is illustrated 
by the infant mortality rates for 1921. 



























Infant mortality per 


Dwelling place 4,000 births registered 
1 room and under 828.5 
2 rooms 321.9 
3 rooms 191.4 
4 or more rooms 133.3 
Roadside 484.8 


189.6 
666.7 
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The miscellaneous expenditure group was difficult to calculate, as 
it varies greatly from one family to another. Expenditure on educa- 
tion is negligible except in the highest income class, while the per- 
centage of illiteracy for all ages in Bombay city is 76. Payment of 
interest on debts accounts for an average of nearly 3 per cent. of 
monthly expenditure. No less than 47 per cent. of the families 
are in debt, and the average indebtedness is equivalent to 2} 
months’ earnings. The rate of interest is usually one anna in 
the rupee per month, or 75 per cent. per annum, but is not in- 
frequently higher. Debts are generally incurred on account of 
occasional expenditure on funerals, marriages, anniversaries, etc. 
In 73 per cent. of the families expenditure on marriages amounted 
to less than half the annual family income, in 23 per cent. to more 
than half but less than the whole, and in 4 per cent. to more than 
the total family income for the year. 

A noticeable feature of the budgets of single men is the compara- 
tively large remittances they send to their dependents in the country : 
26.2 per cent. of income as against 3.2 per cent. for family men. This 
is to be accounted for by the fact that the ‘sigle’ men have as a 
rule left their families in their native villages. The most usual board- 
ing charges for single men in Bombay are from 12 to 15 rupees 
per month. Nearly 53 per cent. of the single men pay nothing for 
house rent, and sleep in the open air, on verandahs, or wherever 
they can. Miscellaneous expenditure is higher than in family budgets, 
notably on liquor, betelnut, etc. 

The prices given in the budgets agree on the whole with those 
published monthly by the Bombay Labour Office. The cost of living 
index number weighted on ‘the aggregate expenditure method, as 
published by the Bombay Labour Office, was found to differ only 
very silghtly from the index calculated according to the weights 
obtained from the family budgets ; this is in accordance with statistical 
theory. The maximum variation in any month between the two 
indexes over a long period (January 1919 to October 1922) is only 
4.9 per cent. 

The results of the enquiry are to be further checked and verified 
by continued investigation and the collection of additional budgets both 
in Bombay and in other industrial centres of the Presidency. 
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Statistics of Unemployment 


HE general employment situation as reflected by une latest figures 

received for May and June shows on the whole signs of improve- 
ment, and in only one country for which statistics are available, 
viz. Belgium, is any definite increase of unemployment shown. The 
long and steady decline of unemployment which began in Belgium in 
August 1921 continued till May 1923, when unemployment almost dis- 
appeared, the percentage of organised workers wholly unemployed 
being only 0.8 per cent. An increase to 1.2 per cent. occurred in May 
and short time also increased. The chief industries affected are the 
quarrying, metal, glass, chemical, textile, clothing, and tobacco indus- 
tries. In Germany the percentage unemployed among trade unionists 
decreased from 7.0 in April to 6.2 in May; but on the other hand the 
employment statistics of the German Federal Ministry of Labour show 
that 1,446 firms employed 973,134 workers in May as compared with 
980,374 in April ; a decrease of 0.7 per cent. In Austria the unemploy- 
ment figures show a further drop at the end of May as compared with 
the previous month, chiefly on account of better employment in the 
clothing, building, printing, and metal industries, and for the first 
time since the publication of these statistics a slight decrease of un- 
employment has been registered in the foodstuff industry. The wave 
of unemployment which occurred at the end of 1922 and the beginning 
of 1923 immediately after the stabilisation of the krone seems to be 
slowly disappearing. 

In the Scandinavian countries and in the Netherlands unemploy- 
ment has very much decreased since the beginning of the year, but 
the situation still remains unfavourable. In Denmark industry is be- 
coming more active. In Norway the wood and pulp industries are 
said to be especially active. In Sweden the percentage unemployed 
among trade union members has fallen from 15.6 at the end of April 
to 10.6 at the end of May, but detailed figures for the different indus- 
tries are not yet available. In the Netherlands unemployment is 
decreasing in the wood, tobacco, and transport industries and among 
unskilled workers. 

The latest figures for Switzerland refer to the end of June and show 
a further substantial decrease both of workers wholly and partially 
unemployed. With the exception of the wood, glass, clothing, and 
leather industries all. groups of trades reported an increase of employ- 
ment, the greatest improvement being in the unskilled trades, watch 
making, and the metal, machinery, and textile industries. 

In France and in the United Kingdom the situation remains the 
same as the previous month. In the United Kingdom employment 
remained slack at the end of June in most industries, though it was 
good in coal mining, tinplate and steel sheet manufacture, and in the 
carpet trades, fairly good in tailoring and the paper industry, as well 
as in certain sections of the metal trades, and a further slight improve- 
ment was reported in the building industry, but a decline was recorded 
in the wool, textile, and hosiery trades. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF SHORT TIME 
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(*) For the United Kingdom there are also given the number covered by the Unemployment Insurance 
Act and the percentage unemployed. 

Provisional figures. (3) After March 1922 the Irish Free State is not included in these statistics. 

4) Figures relate to the ist of following month. 
, ols ~ or June 1923 includes claimants to benefit in respect of systematic short time, previously not 
ncluded. 

The sign ® signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received”. 
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In the United States and Canada employment in general is still 
improving. The expansion of industrial activity which was such a 
feature of the opening months of 1923 in the United States seems to 
have reached its limits and a certain stability is shown by the figures 
for the end of May, the latest received. The chief industrial groups 
reporting an increase of employment are tobacco, brick and tile, iron 
and steel, sawmills, and chemicals, while a decline took place in the 
fertiliser industry, clothing, leather, printing and steel shipbuilding. In 
Canada the employment situation at the end of May was more favourable 
than at any time since December 1920. All provinces shared in the 
upward movement, but the gains in Quebec and Ontario greatly 
exceeded those reported elsewhere. Practically all groups of industries 
reported improvement except leather, textiles, and musical instruments. 

For Italy, Massachusetts, Poland and Czechoslovakia, no recent 
figures have become available, though in the case of Poland a pro- 
visional figure for May shows that unemployment is declining. 





WAGES AND HOURS 


Wages and Hours in the Iron and Steel 
Industry in the United States ° 


departments of the iron and steel industry. The figures are based 
on data collected by the Bureau of Labour Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labour from the pay-rolls of representative 
lants. 
. In the first table are given, for important categories of workers 
in each group, figures showing full-time hours per week and full- 
time weekly earnings, with index numbers, for 1913, 1920, and 1922. 
The statistics show full-time weekly hours of labour to be much 
higher in blast-furnaces, Bessemer converters, and open-hearth furnaces, 
for whom in many of the larger plants the two-shift system still 
prevails (?), than in the case of tin-plate mill and sheet mill workers. 
For blast-furnace workers the number of full-time hours per week 
in 1920 and 1922 was somewhat below the level of 1913, when “there 
was scarcely a steel plant in the country that was not on 12-hour 
shifts”. The fall resulted largely from various “independent” steel 
companies introducing the three-shift system during or immediately 
after the war (*). The fall does not appear to have continued during 
the period 1920 to 1922 and the full-time weekly hours of a number of 
categories of workers in blast-furnaces, Bessemer converters, open- 
hearth furnaces, and blooming mills were slightly higher in 1922 than 
in 1920. The full-time weekly hours of important groups of specialised 
workers in tin-plate and sheet mills were about the same in 1920 and 
1922 as in 1913, being in a number of cases 42.7 or 43.3 hours per week. 
A number of groups of specialised tin-plate workers for which figures 
are not given in the table worked a considerably shorter week in 
1920 and 1922 than in 1913. Labourers in all departments except blast 
and open-hearth furnaces work longer hours than specialised workers, 
the figures in 1922 varying between 59.2 and 70.7 hours per week. 
Full-time weekly earnings show wide variation among the different 
groups of specialised workers. For the categories given below, the 
highest earnings for a full-time week were, among blast-furnace 
workers those of blowers, and in the tin-plate, sheet, bar and blooming 
mills those of rollers. There was considerable uniformity at the 
different dates between the earnings of labourers in the different depart- 
ments. In 1922 their full-time earnings are shown to be on the average 
about $21 to $23 per week, these being a little more than 12 times the 
full-time weekly earnings of 1913. 


T HE tables below give statistics of wages and hours in various 





(‘) Unrren States Bureau or Lasour Statistics. Monthly Labour Review, 
Vol. XVI, Nos 3-6, Mar. to June 1923. Washington. 

(2) See International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-8, Feb.-Mar. 1923, 
pp. 189-208 ; Labour Shifts in Continuous Industries in the United States, by 
Horace B. Drury. 

(*) By 1920 about twenty companies, mostly small ones, had introduced 
the three-shift system. 
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TABLE I. AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS AND EARNINGS PER: WEEK, 
WITH INDEX NUMBERS, OF VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF WORKERS IN THE IRON 
AND STEEL INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913, 1920, anp 1922 
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The second table gives index numbers for customary full-time 
hours, hourly earnings, and full-time weekly earnings of all selected 
occupations combined, certain minor occupations being omitted. They 
show that the full-time weekly hours were lower in 1922 than in 1913, 
in all departments, except sheet mills where they were slightly higher. 
The reductions varied from 2 per cent. in Bessemer converters and 
bar mills to 14 per cent. in Standard rail mills. In all departments 
earnings per hour and full-time weekly earnings were highest in the year 
1920, full-time weekly earnings being from 2.2 to 2.9 times the 1913 
level. Between 1920 and 1922 the earnings in the different depart- 
ments fell by between about 25 and 40 per cent. from the level of 
1920, and, in consequence, full-time weekly earnings in 1922 were 
about 14 to 12 times those in 1913. 


TABLE Il. INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR 
OF WORKERS IN VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS' OF THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913, 1920, anp 1922 
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MIGRATION 


Governmental Policies and Activities 


G OVERNMENTAL activities concerning migration, which are briefly 






sketched below in a series of notes, may be either of a strictly 

national character, or international in their scope. International 
activity may be conveniently divided into three groups: (1) activities 
of bodies such as the League of Nations and the International Labour 
Organisation ; (2) multi-lateral treaties concluded by a group of coun- 
tries ; and (8) bi-lateral conventions, the discussion of which forms 
an increasingly important branch of governmental activity. These 
bi-lateral conventions regulate in many cases the conditions of life 
and labour of migrating workmen. Questions of nationality and 
naturalisation are two other closely related questions dealt with in 
conventions of this kind. 

On the national side the policies of the governments in respect of 
migration are being largely dictated by circumstances arising from 
the industrial depression, wide-spread unemployment, and by fear 
of over-population. The situation at the present time is characterised 
by a recrudescence of policies advocated and pursued ‘after the 
Napoleonic wars. In the countries of emigration encouragement was 
4 given to emigration as a means “of relieving paupers, of reducing the 
P poor rate, and of lessening the supply of an overstocked labour 

market ” (7). On the other hand the countries of immigration at that 
4 time were more eager to welcome immigrants than is the case at 
present. While the countries of South America still continue as coun- 
tries of the “open door” for self-supporting immigrants, the restric- 
tive laws of the United States constitute a new and striking pheno- 
menon which calls for special action by certain European countries to 
regulate their emigration. Another new problem to be dealt with 
at the present time is that of the migration of the non-white races, 
and the restrictions imposed on their movement. 



























THE RECOMMENDATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 






The fourth session of the International Labour Conference, which 
met at Geneva from 18 October to 3 November 1922, adopted a 
Recommendation (?) to the effect that each Member should communicate 
to the International Labour Office (1) all available information con- 
cerning migration every three months; (2) total figures of emigration 
and immigration, showing separately nationals and aliens, and 
specifying sex, age, occupation, nationality, country of last residence, 
and country of proposed residence ; and (3) that all countries should 














(1) Report of the Oversea Settlement Committee for the Year ending $4 
December 1919. Cmd. 573. London. 
(?) International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 6, Dec. 1922, p. 891. 
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arrive at an agreement regarding a uniform definition of the term 
“emigrant”; uniform particulars to be entered on identity papers, 
and uniform methods of recording statistical information. 

The conference also passed a resolution drawing attention to the 
importance of adopting a uniform age classification. The resolution 
is to be interpreted as calling for the following age grouping: under 
15 years ; 15 to 24 years inclusive ; 25 to 54 years inclusive ; 55 years 
and over. 

Already certain positive results have been achieved, but existing 
statistics are far from meeting the needs of international comparison, 
as may be seen from those given in the June number of the Review (°), 
which were based on all the material, both published and unpublished, 
available at that date. The following is a summary of the reports on 
the recommendation, and a statement of the statistical material, pre- 
viously unpublished, so far received from governments. 

On behalf of the British Government the Minister of Labour 
announced in the House ef Commons that, while accepting Parts 1 
and 2 of the recommendation, they could not see their way to adopt 
the recommendation as a whole unless some proposals were made 
for substantial alterations. If Part 3 were adopted it would involve 
considerable alterations in the existing British methods of stating 
particulars on identity papers, and of collecting information regarding 
migration. 

The Danish Government states that the Statistical Department has 
been asked to express an opinion with regard to the recommendation, 
and to state what measures would be necessary to render the pro- 
visions of the recommendation effective if it be approved. 

The Esthonian Government has instructed the police authorities to 
communicate to the Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs the informa- 
tion asked for in the recommendation, so that it may be transmitted 
to the International Labour Office, and the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
is communicating with the Governments of Finland and Latvia in 
regard to the matters included in Part 3 of the recommendation. 

The Siamese Government states that a new migration law is now 
under consideration, and if and when this law is promulgated, the 
Government will have a basis for securing, at least partially, the 
information requested. At present, however, it finds it impossible to 
comply with the recommendation. 

The Swiss Government is ready to agree to the proposals contained 
in Part 1 and 2 of the recommendation. Switzerland possesses no 
complete statistics of migratory movements, which at the present time 
only take account of emigration to countries outside Europe, and, 
within this limit, only those persops who have addressed themselves 
to a Swiss emigration agency. There are no reliable statistics of 
immigration. and information concerning repatriation and transit is 
entirely lacking. The question of taking measures to extend migra- 
tion statistics is being considered. 

The Government of the Union of South Africa has decided to give 
effect to the recommendation so far as possible. It has agreed to 
add to the information hitherto supplied additional columns showing 
the number of children in each group. It is not, however, possible 
at the present time to distinguish between nationals and aliens, nor 





(3) For the methods adopted at the present time and a criticism thereof 
see INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OrFice : Methods of Compiling Emigration and 
Immigration Statistics. Geneva, 1922. 
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can information concerning the country of last residence be included 
in the tables. Although the government fully appreciates the desir- 
ability of securing uniformity in dealing with emigration statistics 
it is doubtful as to the effectiveness of the methods proposed ; it 
suggests that the International Labour Office should obtain the views 
of the Members of the Organisation on the questions at issue, and 
correlate the replies in such a manner as to enable a suitable definition 
of terms and of uniform returns to be drawn up and submitted for 
final approval. 

Statistical material has been communicated by the following 
governments containing the particulars mentioned, so far as the points 
mentioned in the recommendation are concerned. 


Country Frequency Particulars 
Austria Monthly Sex, age (3 groups), occupation, 
country of proposed residence 
Belgium Annual Sex, occupation, country of proposed 
residence, distinction between 
nationals and aliens 
Belgium, Port of Monthly Sex, age (2 groups), occupation, 
Antwerp nationality, country of proposed 
residence 
Czechoslovakia Quarterly Sex, age (5 groups), nationality, 
. country of proposed residence 
Danzig Monthly Sex, nationality 
Esthonia (persons Quarterly Sex, age (8 groups), nationality, 
in quarantine at occupation, country of last resid- 
Narva) ence, and proposed residence 
Esthonia Annual Total number of emigrants and 
immigrants 
Latvia Annuals, Country of last residence and pro- 
posed residence including trans- 
migrants 
Norway Quarterly Sex, age (7 groups), occupation, 
country of proposed residence 
Poland Quarterly Detailed report concerning the 
volume of the migration movement 
= the work of the emigration 
office 
Portugal Annual Sex, country of destination, certain 
occupations 
Roumania Quarterly Occupation, country of last residence 
and proposed residence 
Kingdom of _ the Annual Sex, age (4 groups), occupation, 
Serbs, Croats and nationality, country of proposed 
Slovenes residence 
Union of South Quarterly Sex, age (3 groups), occupation, 
Africa nationality, country of destination 
Uruguay Annual Sex, age (4 groups), occupation, 
nationality 


Of the above countries the statistics of Norway alone show the age 
classification referred to in the resolution, while those of Austria and 
South Africa show three groups (under.15, from 15 to 54, and over 55). 


THe LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND EMIGRATION 
The work carried out by the League of Nations for the assistance 


of refugees from the Near East and for the organisation of colonies 
of such refugees in Western Thrace is described in detail in a report 
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submitted by the High Commissioner, Dr. Nansen, to the Council of 
the League of Nations at its sitting last April. 

The foundation of these colonies dates back to October 1922. 
Camps were organised at that time in Western Thrace by the High 
Commissariat, who subsequently obtained from the Greek Govern- 
ment the reservation of a zone of 100,000 acres (Greek), situated between 
Gumuldjina and Porto-Lagos, sufficient for some 10,000 refugees. 
Councils elected by the refugees and presided over by an official of 
the Greek Government proceeded to distribute the land among the 
future colonists who were supplied with agricultural implements and 
temporary dwellings. Local industries for men (charcoal burning, 
carpet making, etc.) and for women (washing, embroidery, etc.) were 
also encouraged. These industries employ 611 workers with 2,500 
‘ dependents. According to recent information thirteen villages have 
been established. Sowing has been carried out, and it is estimated 
that the industries established will reimburse the capital invested 
in six. months. The object aimed at in this experiment, that of 
encouraging the refugees to work for themselves and become active 
and productive social elements, seems to have been attained (*). 

After discussion of this report the Council of the League of Nations 
adopted a resolution requesting the High Commissioner 


To consider at the earliest possible moment in agreement with the 
Greek Government whether it was possible, in case the practical possibility 
of a Greek national loan was recognised, to replace the temporary Measures 
of assistance, which, except in a part of Western Thrace, were the only 
Measures so far adopted, by a general plan under which it would be 
possible to establish the refugees in other districts of Greece, either with 
the object of placing them in agricultural employment or of finding some 
other means of enabling them to provide for themselves (°). 


The report of the Advisory Commitee on the Traffic in Women 
and Children was considered by the Council of the League of Nations 
at its meeting on 19 April 1923. The Council approved in general the 
resolutions of the Advisory Committee, and, with regard to the resolu- 
tion relating to emigration, the terms of which have been previously 
given (*), instructed the Secretary-General to compile information, in 
collaboration with the International Labour Office, on the problems 
mentioned, in so far as the matters concerned are connected with the 
traffic (*). 


CONFERENCE OF COUNTRIES OF EMIGRATION AT ROME 


The Permanent Committee appointed by the Conference of coun- 
tries of emigration held at Rome from 20 to 25 July 1921 (*) commenced 
its work on 9 May last under the presidency of the Prime Minister 
of Italy. This Committee is under the chairmanship of the Italian 
Commissioner-General of Emigration and consists of the Ministers 
of Austria, Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Roumania, the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes and Czechoslovakia at Rome and 
the Spanish Ambassador to Italy, assisted by experts. 


(*) Leacue or Nations. Documents of the Council. C. 347. Geneva, 1923. 
ois —— Minutes of the Twenty-fourth Session of the Council. 23 April 1923. 
eva. 
(*) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1923, _ PP. 767-768. 
(") Leacue or Nanions, Official Journal, ‘June 1923. 
(*) International Labour Review, Vol. VIl, No. 4, Apr. 1923, p. 606, 
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In the course of the session it was decided that the correspondence 
office established under a resolution of the Conference of countries 
of emigration should publish a bulletin of information in Italian, with 
a summary in French, and that the governments of the countries 
represented on the Committee should be invited to send to this 
office the legislative documents and statistical returns relating to the 
emigration of their nationals. A permanent delegation consisting of 
the Italian representative as President, the representatives of Hungary 
and Roumania as Vice-Presidents and the representatives of Spaip 
and Poland, will meet regularly once a month, while the ordinary 
sessions of the Committee will be held twice a year (°). 

Detailed information has recently been published in regard to 
the Conference of countries of emigration which was held in 1921. 
This Conference was convened on the initiative of the Italian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, with a view to considering the desirability of an 
understanding between the European countries of emigration for co- 
ordinating their action and protecting their interests as regards their 
relations with the countries of immigration and generally with a 
view to a closer approximation of their respective standpoints on 
emigration problems. Austria, Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Roumania, 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes and Czechoslovakia 
were represented at the Conference, of which the Italian Commissioner 
General of Emigration was appointed President. The Final Act of 
the Conference signed by the delegates of the above countries has 
since been ratified by each government, communicated to the 
other European countries of emigration, with a view to their possible 
adhesion, and published. It states that a preliminary agreement is 
desirable among the countries of emigration on the principles which 
should be adopted by the International Labour Conference in the 
matter of emigration, and recommends the co-operation of these 
countries particularly for carrying out the following objects : 


(1! Adaptation of the volume of emigration to the capacity of 
absorption of the countries of immigration, with a view to preventing 
reduction of wages and unemployment. 

(2) Prevention of all competition between countries of emigration 
which would tend to debase labour conditions and the treatment of 
immigrants. 


(3) Exchange of information on the demand for labour in the coun- 
tries of immigration which have not been satisfied either as to the 
amount or character of the labour required. 


(4) Agreement for the protection of common interests in cases where 
excessive restrictions are imposed on immigration. 

(5) Co-operation of organisations for the assistance of emigrants 
in countries of immigration, with a view to giving assistance on a 


basis of reciprocity to the citizens of countries represented at the 
Conference. 


(6) The obtaining from countries of immigration of an economic, 
legal, and moral treatment of immigrants equal to the value that they 
represent for such countries. 


Further, with a view to preserving contact between countries of 
emigration and of establishing co-operation between their respective 





(*) Rassegna della Previdenza Sociale, May 1923. Rome. 
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emigration services, the Conference recognised the desirability of 
an exchange of information between these services. It accepted an 
offer by the Italian Government for the establishment of the special 
correspondence office referred to above, which constitutes a liaison 
organisation between the contracting countries. It directed that the 
Office should be assisted by the Permanent Committee, the first session 
of which is reported above. 

A series of declarations annexed to the Final Act defines the attitude . 
of the signatory governments on the eight following questions, which 7 
are regarded as suitable for subsequent consideration by the Inter- 4 
national Labour Conference. "3 

(a) State supervision of emigration agents and of the character of 
the information supplied to emigrants. 

(b) Medical inspection of emigrants in the country of origin and 
transit of emigrants. 

(c) Inspection at ports of embarkation. 

(d) Insurance of transoceanic emigrants against the risks of the 
voyage. 

(e) Collective recruiting. C: 

({f) State supervision of the execution of contracts of service and 
of deductions from wages. 

(g) Equality of treatment as between alien and national] workers. 

(h) Reception and assistance of immigrants in ports of disembarka- 
tion (?°). 

























NATURALISATION AND NATIONALITY 









The subject of double nationality and of the conflict between the 
jus soli and the jus sanguinis with regard to immigrants has given 
rise recently to a good deal of discussion in various countries where 
the question is somewhat acute. It has been regulated in two cases 
by means of bi-lateral agreements which are analysed below. Notes 
are given on other aspects of the question which have recently been r 
prominent in Great Britain and Switzerland. Reference has been made 
to this problem in other countries in previous issues of the Review (**). 

An account is added of a proposal in Italy to give emigrants the right 

to vote, and thus preserve their Italian citizenship. 














The British and French Governments on 24 May last exchanged 
letters for the purpose of settling the dispute concerning the Decrees 
relating to naturalisation promulgated on 8 November 1921 in Tunis 
and Morocco, which had been submitted to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice for an advisory opinion (?%). 

This exchange of notes shows that the two Governments have 
arrived at a compromise as a resulf of which the Decree relating 
to Tunis is modified in several points as regards the naturalisation 
of British subjects. It is agreed, among other things, that Tunisian 


















(1°) Bollettino della Emigrazione, Mar. 1923. Rome. 
(22) See, for the United States : International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 1. 

Jan. 1923, p. 109 and Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, p. 376; for Great 

Britain and Brazil : Ibid., Vol. VI, No. 4, Oct. 1922, p. 593; for Portugal and 

Brazil : Ibid, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, p. 338; for Uruguay : /bid., 

Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1923, p. 762. 

(#2) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 4, Apr. 1923. pp. 604-605. 
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nationality shall not be imposed on any British subject ; that French 
nationality shall not be imposed on any British subject born in Tunis 
before 8 November 1921 without an opportunity being afforded him 
to decline it; and that every British national who is the child born 
in Tunis of a British national who was himself born there, shall be 
entitled to decline French nationality, it being understood, however, 
that this right will not extend to succeeding generations. Further, 
France and Great Britain, notwithstanding the agreement arrived at, 
maintain their respective points of view. 

As regards Morocco (French zone) the two contracting powers 
agree to take no further proceedings at the Hague for the present 
inasmuch as it will not be of practical importance for a consider- 
able time (4). 

At its sitting on 18 June the Permanent Court of International 
Justice took note of the above agreement and declared the action 
of the Court in the matter at an end (3% bis), 


A joint committee of the two Houses of the British Parliament has 
been appointed to examine the British laws on the nationality of 
married women, to consider the questions involved in the possession 
by husband and wife of the same or different nationality, and to 
report what, if any, alteration of the British law is desirable (#4). 


At its sittings on 7 and 22 June last, the Swiss Council of States 
considered the proposals of the Federal Council relating to the assimila- 
tion of aliens, in the message of 14 November 1922 (#5). 

These proposals, which aimed at introducing in certain cases the 
naturalisation of aliens born in Switzerland, were opposed by various 
speakers on the ground that they were within the competence of the 
Cantons rather than of the Federal Government. Some of the 
opponents pointed out the disadvantages of free naturalisation which 
ran the risk of not being taken sufficiently seriously by the parties 
concerned, and was therefore little calculated to favour genuind 
assimilation. Most of the speakers insisted on the burden which the 
relief of a fairly considerable number of naturalised aliens would 
impose upon the Cantons. The discussion of this important problem 
was, by general agreement, adjourned to the autumn session of the 
Council of States (?¢). 


A Convention concluded at Managua on 20 September 1917 between 
Italy and Nicaragua on the right of nationality was approved by the 
Italian Parliament on 27 May last. Under the terms of this Conven- 
tion, Italians born in Italy and residing in Nicaragua and their 
children born in the latter country will preserve their right to Italian 
nationality. On the other hand, children of the last mentioned will 
lose such right if born in Nicaragua. The same provisions mutatis 
mutandis apply to Nicaraguans residing in Italy. 

The existing legislation of Nicaragua is based on the jus soli pure 
and simple, while Section 8 of the Italian Act of 13 June 1912 merely 


(23) Leacue or Nations. Document C. 422. M. 186. 1923 V, 27 June 1923. 
(25 bis) Le Temps, 20 June 1923. Paris. 

(**) Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, 2 May 1923. London. 

(25) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, p. 356. 
(2®) Journal de Genéve, 7 and 23 June 1923. Geneva. 
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provides that citizens who have acquired a foreign nationality without 
any voluntary act on their part and make a declaration renouncing 
Italian nationality and establish their residence abroad, shall lose 
their right to the latter nationality. Ts 

Mr. V. E. Orlando, reporter of the Parliamentary Commission 
entrusted with the examination of this Convention, declared that 
only international agreements could satisfactorily solve the difficult 
problems raised by double nationality, and expressed the hope that 
the Convention between Italy and Nicaragua would form the starting 
point for a series of similar agreements between Italy and other 
countries of immigration (?’). 


Side by side with the action of countries of immigration in the 
matter of naturalisation, it is interesting to follow the efforts which 
are being made in countries of emigration to maintain and develop 
the relations between emigrants and their mother country. The 
scheme of electoral reform which the Italian Government has 
submitted to Parliament has again brought into prominence the ques- 
tion of the representation of citizens who have emigrated to foreign 
countries. 

This problem, although very old, has not yet been solved in any 
country except as regards certain points of detail. In Italy it has 
already repeatedly formed the subject of resolutions of congresses 
and commissions and legislative proposals, none of which has produced 
any definite result, and it is difficult at present to foresee what place 
will finally be given to it in the scheme of electoral reform at present 
in preparation (17 bis), The various proposals which have been put 
forward for giving Italian emigrants political representation in the 
Italian Parliament have given rise to criticisms based on legal or po- 
litical objections to which the election of representatives by Italian 
subjects abroad might give rise on the part of the authorities of the 
countries of immigration, the method of carrying out such elections, 
the attributes of the representatives so elected, etc. 

The General Emigration Office has prepared draft regulations for 
the organisation of the representation of Italian colonies abroad, which 
it regards rather from a technical than a political point of view. 
The draft provides that such representation shall take two forms: 
first, representation in relation to Italian diplomatic and consular 
agents, and secondly, representation in relation to the Government of 
the home country. The first would be secured by district councils 
established in each consular district and elected by the indirect vote 
of emigrant citizens, that is to say, wherever possible, through the 
intermediary of local associations of Italians, each of which would 
appoint a delegate. The delegates so appointed would in their turn 
elect the members of the district councils. These organisations would 
act under the supervision of the consuls and would have a purely 
advisory character, but with the right to communicate direct with the 
home Government in specified cases. 


(*7) Camera per Deputati. Alti parlamentari. Legislatura XXVI, Sessione 
19292-1993. No. 1158. Rome. 

(176s) The Electoral Reform Bill now approved by the Italian Parliament does 
not include any provision on the matter. During the debates several amend- 
ments tending to confer the franchise on all or on various categories of Italians 
abroad were moved by Socialist members but rejected by the House. Mr. Acerbo, 
Under-Secretary of State, stated that the problem was a difficult one to tackle, 
but that the Italian Government would not fail to continue the studies it had 
undertaken on the subject. (Cf. Corriere della Sera, 19 July 1923, Milan). 
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The second form of representation of expatriated Italians would 
consist of a Nationa! Council of Italians abroad composed of members 
elected by the district councils meeting in electoral assemblies at 
the Italian Embassy in the capital of each country of immigration. 
As the national council could only in the nature of things be convened 
at Rome at somewhat widely separated dates, the continuity of its 
activity would be secured by a permanent committee sitting in Italy 
and consisting of delegates ordinarily residing in that country. The 
expenses involved in this system of representation might be borne 
partly by the State and partly by the Italian emigrants. 

These draft regulations have been submitted for an opinion to the 
diplomatic and consular agents of the Italian Government abroad (**). 


MEASURES CONCERNING ALIEN WORKERS 


An increasing number of agreements are being discussed regard- 
ing migration and the protection of alien workers so far as industrial 
risks and needs are concerned. 


A Convention signed by the Governments of Central America, 
i.e. Republics of Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica at a Conference held in Washington under the presidency 
of the United States Government representative, embraces a great 
part of the field of international labour legislation. One article of 
this Convention deals with the question of recruiting labour for employ- 
ment abroad. It declares that, six months after the Convention comes 
into force, it shall be prohibited within the territory of the contracting 
countries 

To bargain individually or collectively with groups of workmen and 
labourers of one of the Signatory Countries of this Convention for their 
employment in another country, whether signatory or not, without previous 
agreement between the two Countries to determine the conditions to which 
said workmen and labourers will be subjected. The law of each Country 
shall regulate the basis of this agreement and until regulations are adopted 
by the respective Countries it shall be understood, as an indispensable 
condition, that the expenses incident to the repatriation of each workman 
or labourer shall be guaranteed (?%). 


Each of the contracting States undertakes, moreover, within 18 
months of the coming into force of the Convention to establish com- 
pulsory insurance, or to guarantee in any other manner means of 
support to workmen and their families, in cases of maternity and 
sickness ; to provide for a system of life insurance; and to decide 
“in which cases employers shall be responsible for labour accidents, 
and what indemnity they must pay to their workmen in such cases, 
in order to ensure the support of the workmen and their families 
during their temporary or permanent disability for work, or that of 
their families in case of death ”. 


The movement in favour of bi-lateral labour treaties continues to 
develop. On 7 March 1923 the treaty between Italy and Brazil, which 
was signed at Rome on 8 October 1921, was ratified by Italy and 





(*8) Bollettino della Emigrazione, Apr. 1923. ‘Rome. 
(**) Convention for the Unification of Protective Laws for Workmen and 
Labourers, signed at Washington on 7 February 1923. 
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came into force forthwith. According to the introductory declaration 
of the Convention the Italian and Brazilian Governments may sub- 
sequently consider the possibility of concluding a general treaty on 
emigration and labour (?°). 

The report presented to the Belgian Chamber of Representatives 
on the estimates of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs also gives particulars 
relating to labour treaties which the Belgian Government is at present 
negotiating. 

A draft treaty has been arranged with the French Government (?). 
It contains the following stipulations, among others : 

The workers of each of the contracting parties shall enjoy the same 
protection as is accorded to nationals by the legislation and usuages of 
the country in all matters concerning conditions of work and existence. 

All claims by workers of the other country relating to conditions of 
work and existence imposed upon them by employers, and to difficulties 
of every kind involving the intervention of the public authorities, shall be 
addressed or transmitted direct or through the diplomatic or consular 
authorities to the competent authorities of the country. The department 
concerned in such country shall carry out all necessary enquiries and 
shall have the exclusive right of intervention. 

Each government shal] be enlifled to attach to its Embassy in the other 
country an expert entrusted with questions relating to labour and relations 
with the competent central administration of that country (?*). 

Replying to a question addressed to it asking whether an agree- 
ment could not be arrived at with the French Government in regard 
to the treatment of Belgian workers in case of sickness, the Belgian 
Government replied that the Convention relating to relief signed at 
Paris on 30 November 1921, and approved by the Belgian Chamber, 
placed Belgian subjects in France on the same footing as French 
citizens in the matter of relief, including relief in case of sickness (#*). 

The Belgian Government also stated that it had received from 
the Polish Government a draft labour treaty for the regulation of 
the position of Belgian and Polish workers employed in one of the 
two countries and that this draft was at present under consideration 
by the various competent ministerial departments (?*). 

It is further announced that the Polish Government has prepared 
draft amendments of the Franco-Polish Convention of 1919 relating 
to emigration and immigration. The French and Polish delegates 
entrusted with the negotiations in this matter are to meet in Paris (?5). 

A Convention relating to relief of workers was signed at Luxemburg 
on 4 January 1923 by the French Government and the Government of 
the Grand Duchy, and has been submitted to the French Chamber 





(7°) International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 2, Feb. 1922, pp. 307-308. See 
also Giornale d'Italia, 8 Mar. 1923. Rome. O Paiz,8 Mar, 1923. Rio de Janeiro. 

(21) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, pp. 
337-338. 

(22) The Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs stated on 30 May that the 
French Government had asked for the introduction of various modifications in 
the draft labour treaty and that these modifications were heing considered 
by the competent administrations with a view to a speedy settlement. See Le 
Peuple, 31 May 1923. Paris. 

(23) For an analysis of this convention see International Labour Review, 
Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, pp. 337-338. This convention has since 
been approved by the French Parliament (Journal officiel, 13 July 1923. Paris). 

(24) CHAMBRE DES REPRESENTANTS. Séance du 27 février 1923. Budget du 
Ministére des Affaires étrangéres pour l'erercice 1923. Rapport. Bruxelles. 

(75) Le Peuple, 10 June 1923. Paris. 
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of Deputies (?*). This Convention is in the same terms as the Franco- 
Belgian Convention relating to social relief which is referred to above. 

The Swedish Government by virtue of powers conferred upon it 
in 1922 by Parliament has also concluded an agreement with Denmark 
under which mutual public unémployment relief will be granted to 
Danish subjects. Corresponding benefits had already been granted by 
Denmark to Swedish nationals. The Swedish Government has also 
decided to allow unemployment relief to Norwegians residing in 
Sweden on condition that reciprocity of treatment is granted to Swedish 
workers residing in Norway (?’). 

As regards the transport of emigrants reference may be made 
to the Treaty of Commerce concluded between Belgium and Luxemburg 
on the one part, and Poland on the other part, in December 1922. 
Article 11 of this Treaty stipulates that emigration agencies authorised 
by the Government of one of the parties shall be entitled in the 
territory of the other to the same rights and privileges as emigration 
agencies of the most favoured nation. Such undertakings may appoint 
indifferently as their fully authorised agents either Belgian or Polish 
nationals. Further, emigration agents licensed in one of the two 
countries will be entitled in the other to equality of treatment with 
national emigration agents, as regards taxes, authorisations, and 
other facilities. This treaty, which is to be applicable for one year, 
and to be renewed unless expressly determined, has not yet been 
ratified (2*). 





An arrangement has recently been concluded between the British 
and French Governments under which the Oversea Employment Branch 
of the British Ministry of Labour will receive applications from 
employers in France who desire to engage British labour, in so far 
as these applications are approved by the French Ministry of 
Labour (2). The employer makes an application which is sent to 
the Ministry of Labour in Paris, and if approved by them is trans- 
mitted to the Ministry of Labour in London, which then takes steps 
through the employment exchanges to submit to suitable men 
unemployed in Great Britain the offer of employment in France. 

A model contract has been drawn up stating the nature of the 
work and the period for which the contract is valid. The worker is 
guaranteed the same remuneration as that of French workers for 
the same class of work in the same undertaking, and the amount 
actually being paid at the time the application is made must be 
stated. The employer guarantees that the British worker will receive 
the benefit of French legislation, assuring to him compensation and 
medical attention with medicine, in case of accident, without any 
payment on his part. The employer will further provide, at the 
request of the worker, food and lodging, or both, at a stated cost to 
the worker. At the expiration of the contract, the worker will receive 
a sum of money, varying according to the length of the contract, 
towards the return journey, but on receiving this sum the worker is 
not obliged to return home. Any difficulty which may arise between 
the employer and worker must be immediately notified by the former 





(7*) Journal officiel, 14 June 1923. Paris. 
(?7) INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFice: Official Bulletin, Vol. VII, Nos. 10-11, 
14 Mar. 1923. 
(?*) Information furnished by the Ministry of Commerce of Poland. 
(?*) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 6, June 1923, p. 925. 
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to the Foreign Labour Service of the French Ministry of Labour. 
The contract signed by the worker acts as a passport (°°). 


An agreement has been concluded between the French and Czecho- 
slovak Governments relating to the recruiting of Czechoslovak labour 
for French agriculture (4). By virtue of this agreement French 
farmers will be able to bring in from Czechoslovakia agricultural 
workers of both sexes, who will be recruited by the Czechoslovak 
agricultural trade unions under the supervision both of the Czecho- 
slovak authorities and of an agent approved by the French Ministry 
of Agriculture. Application must be made on official) forms of con- 
tract, and must be transmitted to the Agricultural Labour Service 
of the above Ministry ; it must specify the number and sex of the 
workers required, their occupation, and the number of gangers 
desired. A special organisation, formed for that purpose and main- 
tained by the employers, will provide for the transportation of these 
workers to Toul as centre of distribution. 


With a view to settling the conflict which existed between the 
Danish landowners and agricultural workers on the subject of the 
importation of Polish workers (**) the Danish Government appointed 
a commission of enquiry. The Danish federation of land workers 
had protested against a scheme for introducing 5,000 workers of 
Polish nationality for employment in agricultural undertakings, and 
had declared that the necessary labour for these undertakings could 
be found in the country. The commission of enquiry requested the 
landowners to indicate the precise number of workers which they 
needed, and on the other hand, asked the land workers’ federation 
to indicate Danish workers qualified for the work in question. As a 
result of negotiations the offers of employment were reduced to about 
1,000, and were met by the nominations made by the federation among 
its members. The importation of foreign agricultural labour into 
Denmark appears accordingly to be eliminated for the year 1923 (*%). 


With regard to the insurance of workers against industrial acci- 
dents, the Finnish Government states that it intends to try to con- 
clude reciproca] agreements on this subject with all the neighbouring 
States, foreign workers in Finland being already entitled to com- 
pensation for accidents on the same basis as Finnish workers. 
Negotiations to this end have been in progress with Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway and Germany, and conventions have been signed with these 
countries but not ratified (*+). 


The question of the renewal of the Mozambique Convention (*5) 
continues to occupy the Portuguese authorities and public opinion in 
Portugal. The Governing Body of the Portuguese Institute for Com- 
pulsory Social Insurances and General Welfare (Instituto de Seguros 





(?¢) Communication from the British Government. 
(31) La Main d’ceuvre agricole, Apr. 1923. Paris. 
= pe Internationat Labour Review, Vol.. VII, Nos, 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, pp. 
‘33) INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE Unions. Press Report, 6 Apr. 1923. 
Amsterdam. 
(#4) Communication from the Finnish Minister for Social Affairs. 
(*5) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 4, Apr. 1923, p. 605. 
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Sociaes), at its meeting in Lisbon last May, adopted a resolution 
calling the attention of the Government to the necessity of introduc- 
ing into the new Convention now being negotiated with the South 
African Union special protective provisions for the benefit of natives 
of Mozambique injured by industrial accidents in the Rand mines. 
There is at present no provision securing to such natives or their 
dependents any compensation in case of industrial accidents. The 
resolution also calls upon the Government to introduce legislation 
relating to compensation for industrial accidents in the Portuguese 
colonies (**), 













ENCOURAGEMENT OF MIGRATION 





Efforts continue to be made in many countries to encourage 
migration. The general tendency in countries of emigration is to 
assist intending emigrants, financially or with advice, and to procure 
the best possible conditions for the emigrants when they arrive at 
their destination. Most of the notes under the above heading refer 
to activities of the former kind, while in Italy attention is drawn to 
the formation of an institute for the purpose of increasing the chances 
of employment for Italians abroad. Three items of information are 
added concerning the development of colonisation in the Argentine, 
assistance for returning emigrants in Poland, and the encouragement 
of emigration in Japan as a means of relieving unemployment. 

Reference has been made in previous issues of the Review to the 
various agreements made by the British Government with the Dominion 
Governments and private organisations under the Empire Settlement 
Act 1922 (87). A number of additional schemes have since been 
elaborated. An agreement has been signed with the Society for the 
Oversea Settlement of British Women for supplementing the loan 
fund of the Society with a view to the granting of assistance to suitable 
women settlers not eligible for assistance under existing agreements. 
a With the Salvation Army there is an agrement for the granting of 
assistance to single women and to boys trained on the Salvation 
Army farm at Hadleigh to proceed to the Dominions, and also for 
assisting in the migration of widows with families, and persons of 
the poorer classes generally. Agreements have also been signed with 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, the British Dominions Emigration Society, 
the Fellowship of the Maple Leaf and the Church Army providing for 
financial assistance to those organisations in their migration work. 

From the time the Empire Settlement Act came into force up to 
the end of June 1923, 27,397 persons were approved for assistance 
under the various schemes, and of these 22,207 had actually 
migrated (58). 

The British Government has sent a letter to the Boards of Guardians 
reminding them of the powers they have, under the various Poor 
Law Acts, to encourage migration. These powers have fallen into 
disuse, but the present movement in favour of migration has brought 
them into prominence once more. The Acts of 1834 and 1844, which 
are still in force, declared that ratepayers in any parish, assembled 







































(3) O Seculo, 1 May 1923. Lisbon. 
(°7) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 4, Apr. 1923, p. 612 and 
Vol. VII, No. 5. May 1923, p. 758. 

(8) Parliamentary Dehates, House of Commons, 28 May 1928. Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, July 1923. London. 
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at a meeting convened for the purpose, might direct sums of money, 
not exceeding half the rate for the three preceding years, to be raised 
as a fund for defraying the expenses of the emigration of poor persons 
in the parish who were willing to emigrate, and the Boards of 
Guardians were empowered to execute such a decision. _By the Act 
of 1849 Boards of Guardians are empowered to expend, with the order 
of the Poor Law Board (which has been replaced by the Ministry 
of Health), any sum not exceeding £10 per person on the emigration 
of poor persons in their parish or union. This provision was extended 


in 1850 to any orphan or deserted child under 16 chargeable to the 


Guardians, subject to the child consenting to emigrate before justices. 
This limit of £10 has, however, been removed since 1865 (°°). 

It may also be noted that an Order in Council was passed in 
Canada on 9 May 1923 approving the draft agreements with the British 
Government relating to the migration of young persons, domestic helps, 
and those travelling on nominated passages (*°). The loans towards 
cost of transportation made under these agreements were at first 
restricted to persons travelling by certain stipulated routes and sailings. 
These restrictions have now been removed, and persons who obtain 
a loan may travel when and by what route they please (*?). 

An important step in the encouragement of immigration to Canada 
has been taken in abolishing the need for a visa on passports in 
certain cases, and consequently for the preliminary examination which 
has hitherto taken place before the departure of emigrants for Canada. 
This measure is applicable to citizens or subjects of Belgium, Denmark, 
France, the Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden, and came into force 
on 1 May 1923. The restrictions upon immigration laid down by the 
law are still, however, enforced at the port of disembarkation (4). 
The prohibition of the entry into Canada of immigrants of German, 
Austrian, Hungarian, Bulgarian, and Turkish nationality was can- 
celled by an Order in Council of 7 April 1923 (4%). 

The Government of Victoria (Australia) has agreed to a modifica- 
tion of the terms of the immigration agreement with the Common- 
wealth and Great Britain, making them identica] with those of New 
South Wales (*4). Under the latter agreement a farm is to be pro- 
vided for every £1,000 of loan money; migrants will be placed on 
the farms, and advances will be made for equipment and stock. 
Payment for the land will be spread over 36} years, and repayment 
of advances over 20 years. An officer of the Lands Department has 
been appointed to go to London to supervise the selection of 
settlers (45). 

The Government of South Australia has taken steps to obtain 
skilled building workers from Great Britain. There is said to be a 
serious shortage of such workers, and, as the first step, 50 brick- 
layers, 50 masons, 50 carpenters, and 50 plasterers have been engaged. 





(*®) Communication of the British Government to the International Labour 
Office, and Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 16 Apr. 1923. London. 

(*°) Canada, 19 May 1923. London. International Labour Review, Vol. VI, 
No. 5, May 1923, pp. 757-758. 

(41) Daily Telegraph, 27 June 1923. London. 

(*) Tijdschrift van den Nederlandschen Werkloosheidsraad, Mar. 1923. 
Amsterdam. 

(48) Communication to the International Labour Office. 

(44) The Colonizer, June 1923. London. 
. (*5) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, pp. 
49-350. 
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Another scheme which the South Australian Government has in hand 
is one for engaging tained male teachers in Great Brilain. A number 
of such teacuers have already been given posts in the State and the 
experiment has been very successful (**). 

Prugress is being made with settlement schemes for officers of the 
Indian arimy iu the British Dominions. The Director of Agriculture under 
the Soldier Settlement Board at Ottawa reports that arrangements 
have been made for 110 retiring officers to proceed to Canada ; the 
men average 30 years of age and have a capital of approximately 
£2,000 each (*7). Most of these settlers intend to go to the fruit- 
growing districts of British Columbia where they will be advised and 
helped by the Soldier Seltiement Act. A high standard was 
imposed in the selection of these officers, and many applicants were 
not accepled, on the ground that they failed to satisfy the conditions 
Jaid down (4). 

The ofticial visitor to the Australian Commonwealth in connection 
with Soldier Setthement Schemes has reported favourably on con- 
ditions in Victoria, where a number of retired Indian Army officers 
have already settled. They live under the “group system ”, and when 
sufficient houses have been built, the wives of settlers will be 
accommodated in the homestead. Three companies have been formed 
in which the settlers are shareholders, and after a period of three 
years, they will have the option of taking complete control of the 
settlement (¢*). 


The Italian Council of Ministers, on the report of Mr. Mussolini, 
approved on 6 June last the establishment of a national credit 
institution for Italian labour abroad (Istituto nazionale di credito per 
il lavoro italiano all’estero). The object of this measure is to increase 
the opportunities of employment for Italian labour abroad by financ- 
ing undertakings employing Italian workers outside the kingdom. 
The programme of the new organisation will include the granting 
of subsidies to such undertakings on condition that the number 
of Italian workers employed by them represents at least half of their 
staff ; the granting to Italian undertakings and collective or co-operative 
societies, and, in exceptional cases, to individual workers, of advances 
for the provision of securities or the purchases of raw materials and 
tools necessary for land settlement and other operations ; the collec- 
tion of documents relating to projected undertakings or schemes of 
land settlement abroad ; the encouragement of study and research in 
this domain ; and, finally, the development of saving among Italians 
settled abroad. 

The Institute in question will be established for 30 years and 
constituted as a limited liability company with a share capital, in 
conformity w‘th a Royal Decree which wit be issued subsequently. 
Its capital will be 100,000,000 lire fully paid up, and interest on its 
shares up to 44 per cent. will be guaranteed, recourse being had, if 
necessary, to the emigration fund, and will be exempt from taxation. 
It will also be entitled to issue debentures and raise loans for the 
purpose of carrying out its objects. Besides its central office at Rome, 








(**) The Times, 23 May 1923. London. Adelaide Register, 23 Mar. 1923. 
Adelaide. 

(47) Canada, 9 June 1923. London. 

(*8) The Statesman, 2 Mav 1923. Calcutta. 
(**) The Colonizer, June 1923. London. 
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it will be entitled to establish agencies and sub-agencies in the 
country and abroad. The Italian Prime Minister has instructed the 
Commissioner-General of Emigration to take the necessary steps for 
the constitution of the new organisation (°°). 


A circular of the Swiss Federal Labour Office of 20 April last 
defines the conditions for the employment of the credit of 500,000 
francs granted by the Order of the Federal Counci] of 28 March 
1923 for the settlement in Canada of about 1,000 Swiss citizens wishing 
to emigrate but not possessing the means of doing so (5°). 

The circular specifies that only persons engaged in occupations at 
present overstocked in Switzerland will be entitled to the benefit of 
this credit. Applications for subsidies must be addressed to the Swiss 
Association for Home Settlement and Agricultural Science (57) and 
communicated by the latter to the Federal Labour Office. These 
subsidies are, in principle, in the nature of loans, and are intended to 
supplement both the personal resources of the applicants and the 
subsidies of the cantons in which they are domiciled, with a view 
to completing the sums necessary for covering travelling expenses (5*). 

Replying to a question on the emigration of Swiss unemployed, 
Mr. Motta, Chief of the Political Department, stated in the National 
Council on 19 June that the Federal Council had not considered the 
organisation of emigration on a large scale, but thought it its duty 
to protect and support citizens desiring to find employment abroad (**). 


In his message of 7 May last to the Parliament of the Argentine 
Republic, the President, Mr. de Alvear, announced that his Govern- 
ment would encourage land settlement to the fullest possible extent. 
He declared that the State must see that land settlement extends over 
the whole of the country, that it develops mixed farming and encourages 
tenant farming as well as the purchase of land. The settlements 
established should be sufficiently considerable to constitute co-operative 
societies and obtain advances from credit institutions. 

The Government will, in particular, aim at encouraging private 
initiative and facilitating the parcelling of estates made available by 
their owners for land settlement. As regards immigration itself it 
is necessary to organise it so that immigrants may be carefully selected 
and assimilated. A law providing for these needs is now ready and 
will be submitted to Congress (55). 

On the other hand, the Minister of Foreign Affairs has sent to 
the Argentine consuls a circular pointing out that certain of the 
advantages provided by the Immigration Act of 1876 in favour of 
immigrants are no longer granted. Only the following privileges con- 
tinue in force ; exemption from customs duty on clothing, furniture, 
tools, and implements for the personal use of the immigrant ; housing 
and maintenance of immigrants at the expense of the State during 
five days following arrival; free transport of immigrants to the dis- 
trict of the Republic in which they intend to fix their residence ; 





(5°) Il Popolo d'Italia, 6 June 1923. Milan. 

(51) Internatiaral Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 5. Mav 1923, p. 759. 

(52) Ibid. Vol. VII, Nos 2-3. Feb.-Mar. 1923. pp. 355-356. 

(3) Le Marché snisse du Travail. Mav 1923. Berne. 

(54) Le Journal de Genéve, 20 June 1923. Geneva. 

(5) The Statist, 30 June 1923. London. See also International Labour 
Review, Vol. V1. No. 4, Oct. 1222, pp. 611-612. 
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finding employment in such district and in the c.ass of work which 
the immigrant prefers. Wives and children of iramigrants are entitled 


to the same privileges (°°). 










An Act has been passed in Poland establishing credits in favour 
of Poles returning from Germany to their native country. By the 
terms of this Act the State Bank is authorised to grant loans to small 
manufacturers, traders and. artisans, and co-operative societies 
established by such persons. These loans may be used for the con- 
stitution either of invested or of working capital, are repayable in 
10 years in the former and in 3 years in the latter case, and 
must be secured both by the ordinary means provided by the Civil 
Code and on the machinery and tools belonging to the borrowers. 
Further, the Polish Government will guarantee such loans up to a 
total amount which has been fixed at two milliard marks (57). 

















With a view to encouraging migration as a means of relieving un- 
employment (5%) the Japanese Parliament has voted 400,000 yen for 
the fiscal year 1928, of which 250,000 will be spent on oversea migra- 
tion, and the remainder on home colonisation. Posters and pamphlets 
are to be distributed in order to encourage oversea migration ; 
cinematograph films will be shown illustrating the social and economic 
conditions in various countries, and exhibitions will be held showing 
products made by Japanese immigrants in these countries. At the 
port of embarkation provision will be made for the accommodation 
of emigrants, vaccination, medical examination for contagious diseases, 
disinfection, and the ordinary medical examination. The services of 
a conductor will be provided to assist emigrants during their voyage, 
and on landing at their destination, and a subsidy will be given to 
the Kaigai Kogyo Kaisha (Company for Overseas Enterprise) for its 
work in arranging passages, etc., for emigrants (5°). 



















RESTRICTIVE MEASURES 


Reference is made here to measures or proposals for restricting 
immigration and to regulations which have been adopted in certain 
European countries of emigration with a view to preventing the 
departure for the United States of emigrants in excess of the quota 
allowed by that country. So long as departures are unregulated, it 
is almost inevitable that emigrants in excess of the quota should 
arrive and be rejected, as only 20 per cent. of the yearly quota is 
admissible in any month, and as each port of disembarkation has its 
own separate quota. Moreover, immigrants are admitted to the United 
States in the order in which they arrive, and a passport viséd by a° 
United States consul is no guarantee that the bearer will not be rejected 
on arrival at the port of disembarkation. The Act just passed in 
France and the Bill recently introduced in Belgium to suppress clan- 























1923. 






la Asociacién del Trabajo. 20 Apr. 





(58) Boletin de Servicos de 
Buenos Ayres. 

(57) Dziennik Ustar, 9 June 1923. Warsaw. 

(58) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 1923, p. 113. The 
date of the Conference mentioned there should have been given as 21 August 
1922, and the source of the information Osaka Mainichi, 23 Aug. 1922. 

(°°) Osaka Mainichi, 30 Mar. 1923. Osaka. 
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destine emigration by sea can also be considered largely a result of 
American restrictions on immigration. New regulations restricting 
immigration into Southern Rhodesia have been issued and are 
also reviewed. 


As a result of active agitation and complaints by employers con- 
cerning the existence of a labour shortage, the Secretary of Labour 
of the United States made an enquiry into the situation and in his 
report to the President he expresses the opinion that it is 

however, a shortsighted policy to seek cheap labour through immigra- 

tion Cheap labour is expensive labour both for the industry 

which employs it and for the community which houses it. 


The report declares that nothing will be gained by “throwing down 
the bars altogether ”, and Congress “has promised us a safe and sane 
system of selecting immigrants of the types we need, at the next 
Session”. Finally, a policy is advocated which would admit “only 
those who come here ready to make their homes among us, to cast 
their lot with us for better or for worse, to support American institu- 
tions, and above all, to take their place in that family life which 
after all is the basis of all social order ”. 

The Secretary of Labour subsequently elaborated his programme 
and proposed as one solution of the problem of the labour supply 
adequate education and training of American boys. Somewhat more 
immediately the Secretary is in favour of selective immigration, 
the selection being carried out in the countries of emigration. With 
that end in view the Department’s law officials are looking into 
the possibility of transferring all the examining machinery to foreign 
countries. He also proposes the registration of aliens on their arrival 
and an annual census of the alien population (*). On the other hand 
Mr. Robert E. Tod, who has just resigned the post of Commissioner 
of Immigration at Ellis Island, is opposed to the programme of selec- 
tion and inspection proposed by the Secretary on the ground that it 
would be difficult to secure reliable immigration inspectors. He thinks 
the responsibility should be put upon the steamship companies, with 
a fine of $1,000 for each alien brought over who is unable to pass 
the examination for entrance into the United States. He favours, 
however, the registration of all aliens on their arrival, such registra- 
tion to constitute the first paper of an applicant for naturalisation. 


The Italian Government on its part has taken steps to prevent 
the departure of Italian emigrants in excess of the United States 
quota, as well as to prevent fraud on the part of middlemen 
of doubtful character. According to a circular of 20 April (*') fixing 
procedure to be followed by Italians emigrating to the United States, 
the total number of emigrants to the United States is apportioned 
among the various provinces of the Kingdom. Emigrants are required 
to fill in detailed forms of application, against which “certificates of 
assured embarkation ” for definite sailings will be delivered to them 
up to the quotas fixed by the respective provinces of origin. The 
application forms give the personal history of the emigrant i- consider- 





(*) Article by the Secretary of Labour in Industrial Management, July 
1923. New York City, Iron Age, May 1923, New York City. 
(*2) Corrispondenza Settimanale, 15 June 1923. Milan. 
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able detail, as well as the names and addresses of relatives in the 
United States, if these request his coming. There is given the 
emigrant’s occupation, whether or not he was mobilised during the 
war in the Italian army, the class of passage by which he embarks, 
and reasons for his desiring to emigrate. No passport will be issued 
to Italian emigrants to the United States without such form having 
first been secured. While section 28 of the Italian Decree of 13 Nov. 
1919 made it unlawful for transport agents to allow Italian emigrants 
to embark at toreign ports unless authorisation were granted to that 
effect, the new circular confirms this prohibition and lays down that 
applications for embarking at foreign ports will be approved only 
when the urgency of the reasons given cannot be questioned. 
Finally, passports for the United States will only be delivered to 
emigrants who make direct and written application to an emigration 
inspector. It is requested that prospective emigrants report to 
the police the name of any third party offering his good offices. 





























The Portuguese Government has likewise issued regulations govern- 
ing the emigration of its nationals to the United States (*). The 
General Emigration Office in May specified in the Republic and on 
adjacent Portuguese Islands certain ports of embarkation and fixed 
the maximum monthly contingents of its emigrants for the United 
States. Passports of all these emigrants must be registered and 
consecutively numbered. Portuguese visas will only be endorsed on 
these documents up to the number of the monthly contingent. Those 
wishing to embark for the United States from a foreign port must 
declare their intention, indicate the port and the vessel on which they 
intend to sail, and the period within which they propose to embark. 
These emigrants are also counted in the quota for each month and 
5 must sail on the ships on the dates indicated in their certificate. 
j Emigration to the United States of persons unable to read or write 
a is likewise prohibited except in cases where the American law allows 


exceptions. 


















The governments of France and Belgium have both had under 
consideration in their parliaments the question of prohibiting the 
embarkation of stowaways on merchant ships. A measure became law 
in France on 30 May (**) which levied fines and penalties upon 
stowaways and their accomplices as well. Any person stealing aboard 
a vessel bound for an oversea country or on an international coasting 
route is himself liable to a fine varying from 16 to 500 francs, or to 
imprisonment for a term varying from 6 days to 6 months, or both. 
Any person assisting a stowaway to embark or disembark, concealing 
him, or furnishing him with food is liable to a fine not exceeding 3,000 
francs, and imprisonment of from 6 days to 6 months. The higher 
penalties are for those who enter into conspiracy to assist stowaways 
and those who commit second and subsequent offences. As regards 
stowaways on vessels engaged in the French coasting trade lower fines 
are specified and imprisonment is applicable only to second offenders. 
The above law has been made applicable to French colonies by a 
Decree dated 1 July (*). 



























(*2) O Seculo, 3 May 1923. Lisbon. 
(83) Journal officiel, 1 June 1923. Paris. 
(**) Ibid., 6 July 1923. Paris. 
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The Belgian Bill (**) on the subject introduced in the Chamber of 
Representatives on 14 March makes no distinction between embarka- 
tion on ocean-going ships and coasting vessels, and imposes identical 
penalties on persons found either on board a Belgian vessel in any 
place, or on board a foreign vessel in Belgian waters, and on anyone 
helping stowaways to embark, hide on board, or disembark. The 
maximum penalty is six months’ imprisonment or 300 francs fine. 
The Bill further provides that a delinquent who cannot be immediately 
disembarked from a vessel on which he is a stowaway, is regarded 
during such period of presence on board as a member of the crew, 
bound to perform work without payment, and subject to all the 
disciplinary regulations affecting the crew. 


The new and revised immigration regulations of the Southern 
Rhodesian Department of Immigration issued recently prohibit the immi- 
gration of persons seeking employment who have less than £50 in 
their possession, or who lack: definite evidence of having immediately 
available to them such sum in the territory. There is this exception, 
however, that in place of producing such a sum they may supply 
evidence of definite employment awaiting them in the territory for 
a period of not less than six months, such evidence to show the 
nature and period of employment and the proposed wage; also the 
ability of the prospective employer to carry out his undertaking 
must be supported by a certificate signed by a Justice of the Peace 
or other similar official. Visitors to the territory must be able to 
prove either that they are in employment elsewhere or that they 
possess at least £50 (®*). 


MIGRATION OF THE COLOURED RACES 


In Canada a Chinese Immigration Bill was passed by the House of 
Commons in May 1923. According to this Bill, the only persons of 
Chinese origin or descent admissible to Canada in future will be Govern- 
ment representatives, consuls etc., Canadian-born children who have 
left Canada for educational or other purposes, merchants, and students 
for the purpose of attendance at a Canadian University or College, 
provided, however, that students must leave the country when their 
course is finished. The restrictions imposed by the Immigration Act 
on persons considered undesirable, physically, mentally, or morally, 
apply also to the Chinese. No definition of the term “merchant” is 
given in the Bill, but the Government intends to give one in the 
regulations, so that it can be amended if desired without the delay 
involved in asking for parliamentary approval. The kind of defini- 
tion the Government has in mind was stated by the Minister of 
Immigration as “only bona fide merchants who have %2.500 invested 
in business in China, and are willing on going to Canada to deal 
in goods manufactured or produced in China.” It is stated that the 
regulations will also provide for the admission of one Chinese wife 
of a merchant or student. 

Merchants will not be allowed to land unless they have a pass- 
port vised by a Canadian Immigration Officer at the place of departure, 





(*5) CHampne ves Représentants, Séance du 14 Mars 1923. Document No. 215. 
Rapport fait au nom de Ja Section centrale par M. Gotenvaux. Brussels. 
(**) African World, 12 May 1923. London. 
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or the port of embarkation, and they will be admitted only through 
the ports of Victoria and Vancouver. Each Chinese immigrant who 
is permitted to Jand will be given a certificate showing that he has 
complied with the requirements of the Act, and Chinese persons in 
Canada at the time the Act comes into force must register within 
twelve months. No vessel may carry more than one Chinese immi- 
grant for every 230 tons of its tonnage, and no Chinese persons will 
be allowed to leave a vessel arriving at a Canadian port until a 
permit has been given by the Immigration Officer. Moreover, every 
conductor of a railway train, or car, must deliver to the Immigration 
Officer at the frontier station a list of all Chinese persons travelling 





















































in the train. Provision is made, however, for Chinese to go in transit < 
across Canadian territory, and for resident Chinese desirous of leav- : 
ing Canada temporarily (less than two years) to return to the t 
Dominion. Decisions of the Immigration Officer are, apart from é 
rejection on medical and similar grounds, subject to appeal to the \ 
Minister, but decisions of the Minister are absolutely final, and no ( 
Court of Justice will have jurisdiction regarding them in so far as 1 
they relate to the “status, condition, origin, descent, detention, or E 
deportation” of any person (*7). It will be noted that the head tax 
of $500 has been abvlished, and that Chinese labourers are completely 6 
excluded from admission to Canada. b 
The main opposition to the Bill comes from those who desire to u 
exclude the Chinese altogether. On that point the Prime Minister i 
said that there were two aspects to be kept in mind; firstly, “the 0! 
aspect of our international relations with the great countries which fc 
lie on the other side of the Pacific”, and secondly, the aspect “of our tc 
own economic conditions, and the problems in this country which a 
arise therefrom.” It was essential, he said, not to lose sight of the re 
international aspect, and not to use expressions which are certain W 
to be repugnant to people of another part of the world. Opposition, Ww 
but to a much smaller extent, has also been shown by those who 
think that Chinese immigration should not be further restricted. This s] 
was voiced by the President of the Canadian Bank of Commerce th 
who, speaking at a meeting in Toronto, organised to protest against th 
the Bill, said that all good and patient people of both oceans should to 
make every effort towards the establishment of friendly relations and 
better understanding. The meeting passed a resolution urging the 17 
Government to delay the Bill and make further investigations into D 
the whole question (¢), th 
ru 
Ww 
Some particulars have already been published in the Review (*) to 
with reference to the visit which the Right Hon. Srinivasa Sastri tic 
made on behalf of the Indian Government to the Dominions of le; 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada in 1922, with a view to examin- a 
ing the disabilities of Indians in these Dominions and requesting their of 
removal. ha 
Ww) 
co 
(*7) Cf. The judicial decision in the Union of South Africa, referred to ha 
on page 268. 
(**) House or Commons or Canapd, Bill 45: “An Act respecting Chinese on 
Immigration *; Manitoba Free Press, 1 May 1923. Winnipeg. The Times, 4 May 
and 7 June 1923. London. De 






(°°) International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 6, Dec. 1922, pp. 976-977. 
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According to the report, which has recently been published (7°), 
the Indian population of Australia constitutes about 2,000 individuals, 
the majority of whom are engaged either in retail trade or in agri- 
culture, and who appear on the whole to be prosperous. While very 
little social prejudice was found, the restrictive side of the immigra- 
tion policy has the support of an overwhelming majority of the 
population. Difficulties have arisen in the case of Indians coming to 
Australia through their having incomplete passports, and also with 
regard to the admission of substitutes for resident Indians wishing 
to return temporarily to India. The general practice as to admitting 
substitutes is to confine the privilege to persons who take the place 
of those engaged in promoting overseas wholesale trade between 
Australia and Eastern Countries ; but Indian substitutes are allowed 
to land if they come as substitutes for farmers, retail store keepers, 
and in some cases for hawkers, on condition that they leave Australia 
within three months of the return of the permanent resident to the 
Commonwealth. Mr. Sastri considers that the attitude of the Austra- 
lian authorities is reasonable and that a closer scrutiny of the pass- 
ports issued by Local Governments in India is desirable. 

In New Zealand, according to the same report, there are about 
600 resident Indians. Their main disabilities are exclusion from the 
benefits of the Old Age Pension Act, which the Government has 
undertaken to amend in the desired direction, and difficulty in secur- 
ing employment. Colour prejudice and the fact that a great many 
of the Indians are engaged in casual labour are mainly responsible 
for the latter difficulty. The New Zealand Government also under- 
took to withdraw the stipulation that the number of passports issued 
annually by the Government of India for temporary visits should be 
restricted, and to examine the possibility of amending a regulation 
which states that Indians can leave the country only for four years 
without loss of domicile. 

The report suggests that a duly accredited representative of India 
should be appointed in these Dominions to protect the interests of 
the Indian population. The principal questions in Canada concern 
the franchise, which was mentioned in a previous article, referred 
to above, 

A debate took place in the South African House of Assembly on 
17 March 1923, on a resolution moved by one of the members for 
Durban to the effect that legislation should be passed providing for 
the allocation to the Asiatic community of separate and distinct areas, 
rural and urban, where that community may develop in accordance 
with its needs and standards of civilisation, due regard being had 
to the interests of the present and future European and native popula- 
tion. An amendment was moved by a Labour member, asking for 
legislation providing for equal pay for equal work, and urging that 
& more vigorous repatriation policy should be adopted. The Minister 
of the Interior said that it was difficult to deal with a race which 
had been in South Africa for many years, had settled there, and of 
which the great majority had been born there and had no other 
country but South Africa. Since January 1914 about 11,900 Indians 
have been repatriated under the indenture repatriation scheme, and 





(7°) Report by the Right Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P. C., regarding his 
Deputation to the Dominions of Australia, New Zealand, and Canada. Simla, 
Superintendent, Government Central Press. 1923. 13 pp. 
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14,405 under the voluntary repatriation scheme. Since the beginning 
of 1923 a further 1,250 have been repatriated. Segregation, he said, 
would involve excluding Europeans from certain areas, and that was 
impossible, but a measure of segregation ought to be carried out in 
urban areas. Further discussion on the motion was then dropped (7%). 

An interesting case has recently been decided in the Supreme 
Court of South Africa. A young Indian claimed the right to enter 
the Union as being the son, under 16 years of age, of an exempted 
parent. The Immigration Officer decided against him and the Appeal 
Board upheld the decision. The case was carried to the Provincial 
Division of the Supreme Court at Capetown, and ultimately, to the 
Appellate Division, an objection being raised by the Immigration 
Officer that these Courts had no power to deal with the matter at 
all. This contention was based on a provision in the Immigration 
Act 1913, to the effect that no court of law shall, except upon a point 
of law, have any jurisdiction to review or interfere with any act or 
order of the Minister, a board, an immigration officer, or a ship's 
master under the Act relating to the restriction, detention, or removal 
of a prohibited immigrant. 

The Chief Justice in giving judgment said that the section in the 
Immigration Act referred to was a very wide one. It did not exclude 
the jurisdiction of the Courts in every circumstanée, but, in order to 
justify the Court's interference, fraud or absence of jurisdiction must 
be alleged and proved, or must appear. Sir John Kotzé, who said 
that he found himself with regret obliged to concur in this judgment, 
added that there seemed to him “a great danger involved in departing 
from the well known rule of constitutional Jaw in all civilised countries, 
namely, that the Courts of Law are alone entrusted with deciding 
on the rights and duties of all persons who are within the protection 
of the Courts ” (7*). 








(71) Cape Times, 18 Apr. 1923. Cape Town. 

(72) Minister of the Interior v. Parag Fakir: Innes, C. J., and Kotzé, J. A+ 
17 Apr. 1923; quoted in Rand Daily Mail, 4 May 1923, Johannesburg. Cf. the 
Chinese Immigration Bill referred to on p. 265. 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


A Survey of Occupational Anthrax: Germany 


tT the Third Session of the International Labour Conference held 
at Geneva in 1921, and also at the first session in December 1922 
at London of the Anthrax Advisory Committee which was 
established by that Conference, the Industrial Hygiene Service of the 
International Labour Office submitted a considerable amount of detailed 
information covering anthrax infection in industry and agriculture. 
This information was the result of a study of the answers sent by 
Members of the International Labour Organisation to a questionnaire 
on disinfection of wool containing anthrax spores ; this questionnaire 
had been drawn up in preparation for the 1921 Conference. A certain 
range of government and scientific literature had also been consulted. 
An attempt has been made in this article to give a bird's-eye view 
of the problem of anthrax in Germany based on the very complete 
information offered by the German Government to the International 
Labour Office, information which is brought up to the year 1921. This 
information is presented in summary form; it is not intended to be 
exhaustive of the subject, but rather a collection of notes which it is 
hoped will be kept up to date by additional information from time to 
time. 
The Industrial Hygiene Section of the International Labour Office 
would welcome similar information from all Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. 





(2) The sources used in compiling the information given in the text were 
as follows : 

(1) Answers from various Governments to a questionnaire despatched by 
the International Labour Office. 

(2) Dr. Burkxuarnpt : Ergebnis der Statistik aber Milzbrandfdlle unter 
Menschen im Deutschen Reiche fiir das Juhr 1912, 1913, 1914 usw. — 1920. 
Reprinted from : Medizinalstatist. Mitteil. aus d. Reichsgesundheitsamte, 
Vols. XVI to XXI. Berlin, Springer. These annual reports are all drawn up 
on the same plan. Each report gives the information for the preceding year as 
well as for the year in question under the following headings: (a) general 
information by States, by months, by sex, by age ; interval before medical or 
hospital attention secured ; mortality rates ; seat of the disease ; number of 
cases of external anthrax; causation; classification by occupation, etc. ; 
(b) infection arising out of contact with infected animals: through care of 
infected animals, by slaughter of infected animals, from contact with the 
bodies. of infected animais ; infection by occupation ; (c) infection arising out 
of contact with hides and skins in the course of trade, transport, and 
manufacture : general information, number of cases notified in factories, in 
tawing and tanning establishments, etc. ; (d) infection arising out of handling 
animai products, such as hair, wool, bristles, silk, in the course of trade and 
commerce :in industries listed under the Order of 22 Oct. 1902 (horsehair, 
brush and bristle trade, etc.) ; in the rag trade ; of unknown origin. 

(3) Kurt Poppe: Neue Ergebnisse der Milzbrandforschung u. Milzbrand- 
bekimkpfung, in Ergebn. d. hyg.-bakt. Immunit.-Forsch. u. exper. Therapie, 
Vol. V, No. 597-697. 

(4) Bulletin de l’Office internat. d’Hyg. publ., Nov. 1921. Paris. 
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LEGISLATION 


Compulsory Notification 


Anthrax among animals is defined as an epidemic disease which 
must be compulsorily notified under Sections 32-34 of the Imperial Act 
of 26 June 1909 on epidemics and under paragraphs 94-107 of the 
Administrative Regulations of 7 December 1911 issued by the Federal 
Council in application of that Act. 

Anthrax among human beings, whether in agricultural or industrial 
occupations, is also defined as an infectious disease in all cases. An 
Order of the Federal Council dated 28 September 1909 laid down that 
Sections 1-4 of the Act of 30 June 1900 on the compulsory notification 
of epidemic disease should as from 1 January 1910 apply to all cases 
of sickness or death by septic anthrax, or all suspected cases of that 
disease. The Order entered into force at different dates subsequent 
to the year 1910 in the various States of the German Empire. 


Slaughter of Animals 


Sanitary police regulations which deal with animals lay down that 
the carcases of animals infected with anthrax must be burned with 
the greatest care or else buried at a depth of not less than one metre 
from the surface of the soil, where absence of oxygen will make 
sporing of the germs impossible; all extravasation of blood and 
haemorrhage must be avoided. Animals notified as infected must be 
slaughtered. Infected stables, or those suspected of being so, must 
be disinfected with lime (?). 


Protection of Human Beings 


Hide and Skin Industry 


A Prussian Order of 1902 deals with the danger of anthrax from 
skins. 

Prussian Orders of 31 May and 9 September 1910 on accident 
prevention include provisions protecting tannery workers against 
anthrax. 

An Imperial Order of 8 September 1909 prohibits the employment 
of young persons in factories where use is made of machinery for 
opening, cutting up, dusting, or working up animal hides. 


Hair and Bristle Industry 

An Imperial Order of 28 January 1899, confirmed and extended 
on 22 October 1902, deals with horsehair, cow and goat hair, pig 
bristles of foreign origin. The workers in brush and hair factories 
are protected. 


Wool Industry 


No special legislative measure is in force ; nevertheless under Section 
120E of the Factory Act precautionary measures can be taken if 
necessary. 





(?) Viehseuchengesetz, 26 June 1909: Reichsgesetzblatt, 1909, No 34, p. 529. 
Berlin. Bekanntmachung beir. die Ausfaihrungsvorschr. des Bundesrates %. 
Viehseuchengesetze : ibid. 1912, No. 2. 
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STATISTICS 


Anthrax among Animals 


The total number of cases of anthrax among animals in Germany 
over the period 1912 to 1921 was 30,269. The distribution among the 
different animals was as follows: cattle, 72.6 per cent.; swine, 19.1 
per cent. ; sheep, 6.6 per cent. ; horses, 1.4 per cent. ; goats, 0.3 per 
cent. 

The total number of animals died or slaughtered was 28,743. 


TABLE i. NOTIFIED CASES OF ANTHRAX AMONG ANIMALS IN GERMANY 
(1912 ro 1921) (%) 





Diseased Died or slaughtered 
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Anthrax among Human Beings 


Frequency : Classification by Years. The total number of cases 
of anthrax among human beings for the whole of Germany is given 
as follows for the years 1910 to 1921 inclusive. 


TABLE I. NOTIFIED CASES OF ANTHRAX AMONG HUMAN BEINGS IN GERMANY 
(1910 To 1921) 





Number of cases Percent. Number of deaths Percent, 
of cases of deaths 
bacter. to total 
Internal |External| Total exam. | Internal |External| Total cases 
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(3) Total head of live-stock in the country is given as follows for the years 
1912 and 1916: 


3 
20 
4 
7 
3 
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Classification by Sex and Age. In the ten-year period 1912 to 1921 
the total number of cases was 1,000. In 1912-1920 13 cases (3 fatal) 
occurred among children under 14 years of age. The distribution by 
sex was as follows: 







TABLE III. NOTIFIED CASES OF ANTHRAX IN GERMANY, 1912 To 1921, By SEx 



















Notified Fatal 


Sex 









Number Percent. Number Percent. 

























Men 903 90.3 146 86.4 . 
Women 97 9.7 23 13.6 





























Seat of Infection. Some information is given as to the seat of 
infection, both in the case of internal and external anthrax. In 54 
cases of internal anthrax the seat of infection was localised as follows. 








Seat of Infection Cases 







Respiratory orgaris 18 
Digestive organs 19 
Mouth and throat 2 
Membranes 3 








Internal organs and membranes (septic anthrax) 12 





In 865 cases of external anthrax occurring during the years 1912 to 
1920 the seat of the pustule was localised as follows. 













Seat of Infection Cases Deaths 








Head 256 40 
Neck 75 — 
Nape of neck 18 5 
Body 20 6 
Upper limbs 482 33 
Lower limbs 12 1 
No information 2 1 










There were 73 cases of multiple localisation, 







Seat cf Infection 
Arms (more than one pustule) 
Head and neck 

Head (more than one postule) 
Head, hand, and arm 

Head and back 

Neck and nape of neck 
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The mortality rates classified by the localisation of the disease were "toad 
as follows, taking the four years 1912 to 1915: oy 






Mortality percentage 
Minimum Maximum 





Seat of Infection 






Head 8.1 26.1 
Neck 14.3 29.4 
Nape of neck 40.0 (2) 33.0 (?) 
Lower limbs 3.4 10.2 






(*) One year only. 
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Duration of Disease. Statistics on the duration of disease are only 
given in 113 fatal cases occurring during the period 1912 to 1920. The 
average period is about ten days and rarely exceeds this. The following 
figures may be noted. 


Duration of Disease Number of Percent. of 
(in days) cases total cases 


5 45 39.8 
6-10 42 37.1 
Up to 10 (without further 

indication) 6.19 


11 to 15 
16 to 20 
Over 20 
No information 


Medical Treatment. Data are given covering the period 1910 to 1915 
as to the effects of the date on which medical treatment (hospital or 
other) was obtained, and as to the results of delay or otherwise in 
seeking such treatment on the course of the disease. The information 
covers 1,341 cases, and is therefore of considerable value. 


TABLE IV. EFFECTS ON THE COURSE OF THE DISEASE OF SEEKING MEDICAL 
ASSISTANCE (1910 To 1915) 





Sent on for further treatment Not sent on for 
Num- to a hospita hospital treatment 
ber Total | Per- 
poees a i BF on the same day at a later stage 
assist-| deaths| deaths Cas.s'Deaths Per- 


ance Per- Per- 
Cases| Deaths cont. Cases|Deaths ant. 





Day on which 
medical assist- 
ance sought 








Day of the 
disease 
First 
Second 
‘lhird 
Betw. fourth 
and seventh 
In the second 
week 
Subsequent to 
_ second week 
Never 
No information 









































Total 
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Classification by Occupations. A classification of cases of anthrax 
thas been made by occupations, covering 1,458 cases of established or 
suspected anthrax for the years 1910 to 1921. At least one half of these 
cases were subject to bacteriological examination ; 218 or 15 per cent. 
of the cases were fatal. The classification is as follows. 








CASES OF ANTHRAX CLASSIFIED BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
(1910 To 1921) 






TABLE V. 





































Cases 
Occupations deaths to 
Number Percent. Number Percent. cases 
Agriculture TA6 51.2 82 87.6 11.0 
Hides and skins 538 36.9 98 44.9 18.2 
Hair and bristles 113 7.7 23 10.6 20.4 
Wool 4 0.3 1 0.5 25.0 
Miscellaneous 57 8.9 14 6.4 24.6 
Total 1,458 100 218 100 15.0 






























The total number of cases occurring in agricultural occupations were 
classified as follows by trades. 










CASES OF ANTHRAX IN AGRICULTURE CLASSIFIED BY TRADES 
(1910 To 1921) 






TABLE VI. 














































Slaughter house Food in- 
Farmers and § 
empl’s, butchers Flayers spectors and 
Year farm labourers @attlo dealers” . Net. surg. 
Cases | Deaths} Cases Deaths | Cases | Deaths} Cases | Deaths 

1910 81 8 45 6 9 — 2 -- 
1911 89 9 55 7 13 1 8 _ 
1912 63 6 61 6 11 1 1 _— 
1913 89 4 45 1 5 1 5 1 
1914 52 1l 37 4 4 — 1 — 
1915 18 2 16 3 2 a — —_ 
1916 12 1 10 _ _— — _— — 
1917 8 1 13 4 1 1 1 os 
1918 2 1 5 2 _ — _ _ 
1919 2 _— 4 _ 2 _ _ —_ 
1920 4 —_ 6 _ 1 _ — — 
1921 ‘18 1 19 4 1 a 2 — 
Total 388 44 316 37 49 4 15 1 





























The average annual number of cases over the years 1911 to 1920 in 
agricultural occupations was 64. Of these 74 per cent. occurred in 
occupations connected with the slaughter of cattle and 26 per cent. 
arose out of contact with carcases. Approximately 85 to 90 per cent. 
were caused through contact with cattle, while 20 cases were traced 
to contact with swine (1911-1920). In 85.7 to 90.1 per cent. of cases 
the upper limbs of the victims were attacked (1911-1920). 
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The total number of cases occurring in industrial occupations are 
classified by trades as follows. 


Hide and Skin Industry 


TABLE VII. CASES OF ANTHRAX IN THE HIDE AND SKIN INDUSTRY CLASSIFIED 
BY TRADES (1910 To 1921) 





i Leather work, gloves 
Sale and delivery Tanners oad tenes 





Cases Deaths Cases Deaths Cases Deaths 
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(‘) Including one case among furriers. 


The total number of fatal cases of internal anthrax in the hide and 
skin industry from 1912 to 1916 was 21. In 7 cases the seat of the 
disease was in the respiratory organs, in 10 cases in the intestinal 
organs, and in 4 cases there was multiple localisation. 

The total number of notified cases of external anthrax in the same 
industry over the same period was 295. Cases are classified according 
to seat of the disease as follows. 


Seat of disease Cases 
Head 144 
Neck 52 
Nape of Neck 10 
Back 10 
Upper limbs 74 
Lower limbs 5 


The seat of the disease was most frequently the head, neck, or nape 
of neck. In 1912 the disease was localised in these organs in 62.6 per 
cent. of cases ; in 1913 in 61.4 per cent. of cases ; in 1914 in 65.3 per 
cent. of cases ; and in 1915 in 73.7 per cent. of cases. The average 
number of deaths in cases where the disease was thus localised was 
also high, namely 15.1 per cent. of all cases over the five years 1912 
to 1916. The larger number of such cases are obviously bound to 
occur among those workers who are engaged in the carrying of hides 
and skins. 

The total number of cases of anthrax in the tanning trades, which 
are part of the hide and skin industry, over the period 1910 to 1921 
was 430 (excluding the two cases among furriers noted in table VII) ; 
383 of these cases occur in the period 1910 to 1915 and only 47 in 
the period 1916 to 1921. The following details are given for these 
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430 cases, including the 9 notified cases of internal anthrax. The 
seat of the disease in the 421 cases of external anthrax is classified as 


follows. 


Seat of disease Cases Deaths 
Head, neck, and nape of neck 264 37 
Upper limbs 133 8 
Lower limbs 10 —_ 
Back 13 2 


Not indicated 1 


In cases where localisation was in the head, neck, or nape of neck, 
the deaths were 14.01 per cent. of the cases occurring. 

The majority of infections were traced to skins of foreign origin. 
During the period 1910 to 1921, of the 340 cases out of 430 for which 
details are available, 318 or 93.5 per cent. were traced to skins of 
foreign origin and only 22 or 6.5 per cent. to skins of home origin. 
For the remaining 90 cases, of which 12 were fatal, no data are 
available. 

Classifying cases according to the nature of the skin handled, it 
was found that among 340 cases occurring in the period 1910 to 1921 
infection was traced in 182 cases to cattle skins, of which 173 were 
dried skins and only 9 salted ; 176 were of foreign origin. In 2 cases 
infection was traced to horse skins; in 79 to sheep skins, of which 
63 were dried skins and 59 of foreign origin ; and in 77 to goat skins, 
of which 76 were dried skins and 73 of foreign origin. Thus of 
340 cases 313 or 92 per cent. were caused by handling dried skins and 
only 27 or 8 per cent. by handling salted skins. 

Classifying cases according to the number of persons affected per 
tanyard, we find that, over the period 1912 to 1914, out of 125 tanyards 
92 notified single cases ; 17 notified two; 7 notified three; 5 notified 
four ; and 4 tanyards notified more than four cases. 

Classifying cases according to the process and the type of hide or 
skin handled, we find that, over the period 1910 to 1915, the following 
classification of 285 cases may be made. 



















TABLE VIII. CASES OF ANTHRAX IN THE HIDE AND SKIN INDUSTRY CLASSIFIED BY 
PROCESS AND MATERIAL (1910 To 1915) 





Cases 





Type of process and hide or skin 


Number | Percentage 





Handling of raw hides and skins (with hair) 253 88.4 
Treatment and handling of dried hides 19 7.0 
Handling of tanned hides and scraping of hides and skins 5 1.8 














Handling of tanned bark and wrappings (already used) 1 0.4 





If cases are classified according to the manufacturing process in 
which they occurred, it appears that of 480 cases occurring in the 
period 1910 to 1921 152 (with 20 deaths) were caused by handling 
skins before soaking. Of this number 62 (with 8 deaths) occurred 
among workers employed in carrying and opening bales of skins; 
43 (with 6 deaths) among those employed in soaking; and 22 (with 
$ deaths) among sorters. In addition to these cases 102 (with 20 
deaths) arose in the course of operations subsequent to soaking; 
36 (with 3 deaths) in removing the skins from the soaking vats, 
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30 (with 5 deaths) among lime sprinklers, and 34 (with 3 deaths) 
among those working with lime baths. Details for the remaining 76 
cases and 16 deaths are not avalaible. 

The Federation of the Hides and Leather Industry issued a statement 
of 301 cases covering the years 1911 to 1920. Of these, 157 or 52 per 
cent. were due to the preparation of sheep and goat skins, and 144 or 
48 per cent. arose in tanyards out of the handling of cowhides. It may 
be noted that in 1918 two cases of anthrax occurred in the family of 
a worker employed in a tanyard; there can be no reasonable doubt 
that the worker carried the germ home. 


Wool Industry 


The total number of cases in the wool industry over the period 1910 
to 1920 was only 3 (i fatal). These 3 cases were traced as follows : 
1 to Russian wool] in 1912, 1 to felt prepared with sheep’s wool in 1914, 
1 to Turkish mohair in 1916. 

The only countries from which scoured wool is imported are the 
Cape, Australia, and the Argentine. 


Hair and Bristle Industry 


The total number of cases in the hair and bristle industry over the 
period 1910 to 1921 was 113 (23 fatal). These cases are classified as 
follows. 


TABLE IX. CASES OF ANTHRAX IN THE HAIR AND BRISTLE INDUSTRY CLASSIFIED 
BY TRADES (1910 To 1921) 





Manufacture of 
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Among the 106 cases occurring in the period 1910 to 1920 there 
were 9 cases of internal anthrax. In 61 cases of external anthrax 
the seat of the disease was classified as follows: 


Seat of Disease 
Head 

Neck 

Nape of neck 
Upper limbs 
Lower limbs 
Back 
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Out of 66 cases infection was traced on 41 occasions to hair of 
foreign origin and on only 5 occasions to hair of home origin ; in 20 
cases it was impossible to determine the origin of the material causing 


infection. 


Other Industries 


Cases of anthrax occurring in other industries over the period 1910 
to 1921 are classified as follows. 


TABLE X. CASES OF ANTHRAX IN MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES CLASSIFIED BY 
TRADES (1910 To 1921) 





Handling of 





Fleece and Rags and Glue and artif. 
artif. flock boarding manure 
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The above series of tables show that in Germany anthrax is 
becoming rarer in agricultural occupations. The average of cases was 
120 per year in 1915, 7 in 1918, 5 in 1919, and 10 in 1920. Anthrax in 
industrial occupations has also decreased enormously in consequence 
of the decrease in importation of material from abroad. This in its 
turn has had an effect on the decrease in anthrax in agricultural 
occupations, for if the number of infected hides imported from abroad 
diminishes, the resultant infection of meadows through waste waters 
from tanning and other works is also reduced in proportion. 





INDUSTRIAL INSPECTION 





LABOUR INSPECTION IN BELGIUM IN 1921 (*) 


Department for 1921 consists of seven district reports with 

separate statistical tables and a general subject index. There is 
again no general summary, either in text or tables, for all the districts 
combined. The reorganisation of industry after the upheavel caused 
by the war was accompanied by further development of the work of 
the Labour Inspection Department and a strengthening of its influence. 
From 1919 to 1921 the staff increased from 56 to 58 and then to 63. 
A stricter application of the law began to replace the latitude which, 
especially as regards safety and housing, had become customary while 
undertakings were with difficulty repairing the damage and loss 
caused by the war. There seems also to have been an increase in 
the number and scope of interventions in disputes and strikes. On 
all these points the 1921 reports show on the whole a considerable 
improvement on preceding years. 

In 1921 the inspection staff consisted of 28 inspectors, including 2 
women, one engineering delegate, and 34 labour supervisors, includ- 
ing 8 women (°). Visits were paid to 37,910 establishments, 29,510 of 
which employed 501,263 persons (¢). 

A study of the reports suggests that the 1921 figures, which are 
lower than those for 1920, indicate a change in the nature rather than 
the quantity of the work of the Labour Inspection Department, which 
has been partly occupied by certain technical enquiries and by the 
great increase in its work caused by the coming into force of the 
Act of 14 June 1921 on the 8-hour day and 48-hour week (5). The 
complicated problems raised by the application of this Act and the 
results of the enquiries on the use of lime in brick burning and on 
the pollution of watercourses by the waste from industrial establish- 
ments occupy a good deal of space in the 1921 reports, though other 
subjects are by no means neglected. 

Legislative provisions on the employment of women and children 
were as a rule more carefully observed than in previous years ; 
cases of exceeding the legal hours of work and of night work were 
very rare. Most of the contraventions were in connection with the 
employment of children under 14, or of children under 16 in unhealthy 
or dangerous occupations (in particular in wood working), or with 


! s in previous years (?), the report of the Belgian Labour Inspection 





(?) MINISTERE DE L'INDUSTRIE ET DU TRAVAIL. INSPECTION DU TRAVAIL ET DES 
ETABLISSEMENTS DANGEREUX, INSALUBRES OU INCOMMODES. Rapports annuels de 
UInspection du Travail, 22° année (1921). 332 pp. Brussels, Lebégue and 
Dewit. 1922. 

(7) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No. 1, Oct. 1921, pp. 195-198, 
and Vol. V, No. 1, Jan. 1922, pp. 157-162. 

(3) Appointed by the Decree of 20 Sept. 1919; see InrerRnaTionAL LaBour 
Orrice : Legislative Series, 1920, Bel. 7. 

(4) These figures have been obtained by adding the totals under correspond- 
ing headings in the separate tables attached to the various district reports. 
The details given in the text do not always make clear the way in which the 
figures in the tables are calculated. 

(5) Legislative Series, 1921, Bel. 1. 
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the employment of children without the work-card and educational 
certificate which children between 13 and 14 must have before they 
may work. In this connection certain inspectors insist on the need 
for greater strictness on the part of the courts in dealing with con- 
traventions (p. 154) and for more discrimination on the part of the 
communal authorities in issuing these work-cards and ‘certificates 
(pp. 82, 115, 256). 

As the Sunday rest becomes more a custom of the country, the 
observance of the Sunday Rest Act has been growing more satis- 
factory. During 1921 no complaint was recorded under this head in 
the Namur and Luxemburg inspection districts. On the other hand, 
the Royal Decree of 30 December 1920 prohibiting work on Sunday 
morning by the staff of hairdressers’ shops and saloons in the 
Brussels area has given rise to innumerable devices for evading the 
new regulations (p. 9). The ingenuity of the heads of undertakings 
and their protests against an Act. which applies only to the capital 
and its suburbs have alike failed to disarm the inspectors, who 
prosecuted in 124 cases of this kind (33 in 1920). The attitude to be 
adopted by the West Flanders inspectors to the Sunday rest problem 
was a question of more difficulty. Some of the building workers 
employed on the reconstruction of the devastated areas did not belong 
to the neighbourhood, and as they could not go home they preferred 
to work on Sunday in order to cover the cost of living away from 
home. Further, certain jobs were being done on the contract system 
by groups of workers, who therefore asserted that they were inde- 
pendent craftsmen and as such not under the Act. The courts shared 
their point of view and dismissed the cases brought by the inspectors 
(p. 156). The report for this district records various other cases which 
are of interest from the legal point of view but do not call for special 
mention here. 

Rules of employment for the most part disappeared during the 
war. Almost immediately after their reintroduction, the enforcement 
of the Eight-Hour Act made it necessary to modify them. As neither 
employers nor workers attach much importance to these rules (p. 11), 
there is persistent negligence in this respect in all districts except 
West Flanders and Liége. 

The provisions respecting the payment of wages and the measure- 
ment of work were as a rule satisfactorily observed. It should, how- 
ever, be pointed out that estimates of the degree of observance of 
the law on the payment of wages are somewhat misleading. Section 
13 of the Act of 30 June 1901 provides that wages of less than 5 francs 
a day shall be paid at least fortnightly ; but as all wages are now 
above this limit the clause is inoperative (pp. 161, 238). The report 
for the West Flanders district protests against the leniency of the 
aye in cases of late payment or payment on prohibited premises 
(p. 161). 

The Hainault report records a Ministerial decision of 1921 to the 
effect that a standard measure must be provided for the use of work- 
ers in window-glass works (p. 206). Absence of this means of enabling 
the workers to check the amount blown by them had caused a 
strike (p. 218). 

All the reports record a perceptible improvement with regard to 
hygiene and safety (°). 





(*) For those sections of the report which deal with safety, see International 
Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 6, June 1923, pp. 956-958. 
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Housing conditions in brickfields, though better, still leave much 
to be desired in certain areas where “the employers provided their 
workers with lodgings which seemed intended for animals rather than 
human beings” (p. 13). At the same time a certain latitude was 
inevitable in areas on the former war front, where the employers were 
faced with serious difficulties. Several reports asked for the modifi- 
cation of those clauses of the Royal Decree of 15 June 1910 which are 
incompatible with the temporary nature of most of the buildings in 
question. The inspector of the Liége district recommends that the 
jemporary use of buildings as lodgings for workers should be subject 
lo the approval of the local authorities (pp. 166, 278). 

In view of the proposal to extend to all industrial and commercial 
establishments the provisions of the Act of 25 June 1905 (’) concern- 
ing the compulsory provision of seats for women shop assistants, 
the Liége report expresses the opinion that the difficulty of applying 
the Act in certain classes of undertakings makes it necessary to 
submit the question to further study, in which the medical service 
should be asked to collaborate (p. 277). 

The Royal Decree of 19 February 1921 (*) prescribes the mixture of 
a certain quantity of quicklime with the fuel used in brick-kilns. 
The purpose of this mixture is to avoid the harmful effects on the 
burners, persons living near the kilns, and the surrounding vegeta- 
tion, of the sulphure dioxide produced during the firing process. The 
inspectors who were able to study the question are almost unanimous 
as to the good effects of this measure on the health of the brick 
burners. The chief inspector for the West Flanders district mentions 
the case of a brickfield where two or three workers were usually 
ill for one or two days and where there has been no illness since 
lime has been used. The men are now able to work at the kiln 
for two or three hours without feeling any discomfort from the 
smoke, whereas formerly they had to be relieved every half-hour 
(p. 173). The effect on vegetation, though also good, was less con- 
clusive, atmospheric conditions having been specially favourable dur- 
ing the summer of 1921. The West Flanders report, however, refers 
to the case of a brickfield, where the use of lime was introduced in 
1912 and where vegetation within 25 metres of the kiln has been 
uninjured since that date. 

With regard to the date of lighting brick kilns, the Namur and 
Liége reports propose the removal of all existing legal restrictions or 
the reference to local authorities of the relevant notices. The Liége 
inspector also asks for permission to spread the lime on the kiln 
floor, in the case of small kilns which are only lit when finished, instead 
of mixing it with the coal and filling the kiln with successive layers 
of raw bricks and of the mixture, which is lit a layer at a time. 

In his report for 1919 the chief of the West Flanders district has 
drawn attention to the great advantages from the industrial point 
of view of using hot instead of running water for flax retting, as 
the time taken is reduced to one-fourth, the process can be used 
at any time of year, and in certain cases there is a considerable 
saving on the cost of transport of raw materials (*). In view, how- 





(7) Cf. Bulletin de VOffice international du Travail (Basle), Vol. IV, 1905, 
p. 212. 

(8) See Revue du Travail, 1921, No. 3, p. 320. Brussels. 

(*) Rapports annuels de l’Inspection du Travail, 20° année (1919), p. 121. 
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ever, of the serious drawbacks of artificial steeping pools to the 
public health (production of poisonous gases and bad smells in large 
quantities and pollution of water courses by the waste water), they 
were not allowed near groups of habitations. On the advice of the 
inspectors the parties concerned engaged experts to study the means 
of combating these drawbacks (?*). A first result was obtained by 
a process for reducing the period of fermentation. Experiments are 
still going on, and in order to facilitate them, as well as to avoid 
further hindrance to the development of an important industry, the 
Inspection Department granted a permit for a limited period and 
subject to certain hygienic conditions (p. 170). 

Since the resumption of industrial activity the question of the 
pollution of watercourses by factory waste has again become promi- 
nent. The various reports are not altogether in agreement in their 
conclusions as to the harmful effects of this pollution (pp. 242, 287). 
However, the chiefs of the districls more especially concerned are 
unanimous in insisting on the need for the systematic collaboration 
of the authorities in drawing up general rules on the subject. The 
Antwerp and East Flanders reports speak of the good effects obtained 
in their respective districts (pp. 87, 123), and the Liége report sets 
out the conclusions of the special committee appointed to study means 
of dealing with the pollution of the waters of the Vesdre (p. 288). 

Several of the reports again lay stress on the necessity for com- 
pulsory official testing of all containers for compressed or liquified 
gases, and not only of those used for railway transport (pp. 27, 291). 

As a result of the increase in the number of places of entertain- 
ment, especially cinemas, it became necessary to regroup these under- 
takings and replace them in the first category of dangerous, un- 
healthy, and noxious undertakings (11) and to draw up new regulations 
for their working. A great deal of work has in consequence faller 
on the Inspection Department in maintaining the existing standard 
of measures for the public safety against the opposition of the manage- 
ments, who object to incurring the cost of alterations and the reduc- 
tion in takings rendered necessary by the application of the Royal 
Decree of 9 August 1920. Out of 49 prosecutions in the Brabant 
district for breach of the police regulations for dangerous, unhealthy, 
and noxious undertakings, 23 were for places of entertainment. 

The coming into force of the Act of 14 June 1921 for the introduc- 
tion of the 8-hour day and 48-hour week (!*) involved the Inspection 
Department in an unusual amount of work, due mainly to the delay 
in issuing administrative Orders. It is true that a gradual reduction 
of hours of work had been going on since the Armistice, and that 
for many industries the Act made no change in the existing situa- 
tion (pp. 243, 303), but in spite of this it gave rise to a large number 
of arguments and even disputes as to its application to various indus- 
tries, and the inspectors had to infervene several times in order to 
make up for the absence of any official judicial decisions on the 
subjet. As considerable weight is given to the intervention of employ- 
ers’ and workers’ organisations, the nature of the difficulties met with 
varied with the social theories and political colour of these organ- 
isations. 





(2°) Ibid. 24° année (1920), p. 102. 
(#2) Cf. Legislative Series, 1920, Bel. 8-10. 
(**) Legislative Series, 1921, Bel. 1. 
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The various district chiefs recognise the friendly attitude of most 
of the employers to the principle of the new Act. The numerous diffi- 
culties were caused, on the one hand by uncertainty as to the appli- 
cation of exemptions, and on the other by misinterpretation by some 
of the workers, who mistook the intention of the Act and saw in it 
a way of increasing their earnings. The workers in undertakings 
where 8 hours had been worked before the new Act came into force 
demanded a rise in their hourly wage, arguing that their comrades 
whose working day had been reduced from 10 to 8 hours by the Act 
were still (under Section 13 of the Act) earning the same total wage 
as before (pp. 30, 39, 162, 304). 

There were other difficulties in certain industries, such as clog- 
making and bakeries (pp. 38, 244, 319). In addition, there were 
questions of the change-over in shift working (p. 312), the difficulty 
of replacing skilled workers when leave without pay was given to 
make up for overtime (p. 321), and the ‘ English week’ (i.e. with a 
Saturday half-holiday), which in its- usual form does not meet the 
wishes of all the workers, many of whom prefer the former ‘ Belgian 
week *, in which the half-holiday falls on Monday afternoon instead of 
Saturday afternoon (p. 33), or other systems (p. 307). These presented 
a variety of complicated problems, which had to be solved by combining 
administrative Orders with the lessons of experience (?*). Although any 
general estimate of the value of the 8-hour day is considered premature, 
the various reports nevertheless recommend the adoption of more 
flexible procedure for obtaining exemptions and a closer adaptation of 
certain provisions of the Act to the needs and customs of the country. 

The reports speak of a large number of disputes in which the 
inspectors intervened, either on their own initiative or on the request 
of the parties concerned, with excellent results. 


Factory INSPECTION IN SOUTH AFRICA IN 1921 (*) 


The report for 1921 is considerably longer than that for 1920. The 
Deputy Chief Inspector remarks (p. 1) that “the increase and reorgan- 
isation of the inspection and clerical staffs have made it possible to 
prepare a more comprehensive record of the activities of the Division 
than was possible while the initial process of registration was being 
carried out”. During the year under report six inspectors were at 
work, one being a woman, together with four men and two women 
assistants. The number of factories on the register at the end of 
the year was 4,938; this total excludes railway and mine workshops 
and electricity, gas, and water works (p. 1). No statement is made 
as to the number of visits effected during the year, the number of 
factories inspected, or the number of workers employed in the factories 
on the register. The conditions of employment of women and young 
persons are discussed at some length (pp. 3-9), but no statistics are 
given of the number of women in employment. The number of juvenile 
candidates for employment is mentioned — 870 in all, of whom 36 


(+3) The reader is referred to the reports themselves for a detailed account 
-. — questions which cannot be dealt with in a short summary of 
is kind. 
(?) Umion or Sours Arnica: DEPARTMENT OF Mines AND Inpostries. Abridged 
Annual Report of the Factories Division for the Calendar Year 1921. Pretoria, 
Govt. Printer, 1923. 36 pp. 
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were rejected as unfit, while 155 children under fourteen were 
granted permission to work, 133 of them being Asiatic and only two 
European (pp. 7, 338, 34). The numbers of children and young persons 
entering employment were more than twice as high in 1920. 

It is reported that the hours of work were relatively short in most 
industries, owing to trade depression, though some continuous indus- 
tries still worked 12-hour shifts for unskilled labour (paying overtime 
after 8 hours), side by side with 8-hour shifts for the skilled 
workers (p. 9). 

The authorisations of Sunday work and seasonal overtime are 
tabulated by industries, showing the number of persons affected by, 
them, namely, 14,007 in the former case (practically the same as the 
previous year) and 15,125 in the latter (pp. 33-34). 

A large part of the report is devoted to questions of safety and 
hygiene, especially ventilation and temperature, the principal causes 
of accidents, and welfare work. A special investigation of maximum 
temperatures was made in laundries employing five or more persons. 
The incidence of anthrax, lead poisoning in the printing industry, and 
fibrosis is discussed fully ; but the absence of a system of compulsory 
notification prevents the supplying of complete statistics of industrial 
diseases. Welfare work is reported to be making progress, though 
mess-rooms and rest-rooms are still said to be too often dark, dirty, 
and ugly, and the first-aid equipment decidedly inadequate, even where 
workrooms are comparatively well planned and well equipped. 

There were reported to the inspectors during the year 209 accidents 
entailing absence for a fortnight or more, 166 of them occurring in 
premises covered by the Factory Act ; the total number shows a slight 
decrease on the previous year; twenty-five of the accidents in fac- 
tories were fatal. The woodworking and sugar industries showed 
the largest number of accidents ;-and the analysis indicates that a 
majority of the cases are attributed to the inherent danger of the 
occupation and very few charged to defective machinery or materials 
(p. 36). Most of the accidents, both fatal and non-fatal, were met 
with by natives and Asiatics ; but the absence of statistics of persons 
employed renders it impossible to judge of the relative frequency of 
accidents among Europeans and non-Europeans. 
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Recent Labour Legislation 


HE list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below comprise all those the text of which was received by the 
International Labour Office subsequent to the list published in 

the May number of the Review. The titles are all given in the original 
lauguage with abbreviated translations of all those other than English, 
French, and German. A brief statement of the subject is added where 
the title itself does not indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources 
have been used (?). Those entries in the list marked with an 
asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in French, English, and German 
in the Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 


International 


* Convencion para unificar las leyes protectoras de obreros y trabajadores 
El 7 de febrero de 1923. 

[Convention between the Central American Republics Guatemala, El] Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica for the Unification of protective 
laws for workmen and labourers. Dated 7 February 1923.] 


Controlled Territories of League of Nations 


Saar Territory 
Orders 

Verordnung betreffend die Einfihrung der finften Verordnung dber' Versi 
cherungspilicht der Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 17. Marz 1923. (Amtsblatt, 
1923, Nr. 12, S. 110.) 

Verordnung betreffend das Ruhen der Rente, und die Rentenanspriche von 
Auslandern in der Invaliden- und Hinterbliebenenversicherung. Vom 11. April 
1923. (Amtsblatt, 1923, Nr. 12, S. 111.) 

Verordnung betreffend Erwerbslosenfirsorge im Saargebiet. Vom 9. Mai 
1923. (Amtsblatt, 1923, Nr. 12, S. 111.) 

Verordnung betreffend Einfihrung des Gesetzes iber Aenderung der Reichs- 
versicherungsordnung vom 21. Juni 1922. (R. G. Bl, S. 654). Vom 9. Mai 1923. 
(Amtsblatt, 1923, Nr. 13, S. 118.) ) 

Erlass betreffend Ausfihrungs- und Uebergangsbestimmungen zu der Ver- 
ordnung vom 18. Mai 1923 betr. Umstellung der Sozialversicherung in Francs. 
Vom 18. Mai 1923. (Amtsblatt, 1923, Nr. 13, S. 123.) 

Erlass von Ausfihrungsbestimmungen betr. Beitragsverfahren in der Ange- 
stellenversicherung. Vom 18. Mai 1923. (Amtsblatt, 1923, Nr. 13, S. 125.) 





(?) List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichi- 
schen Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung ; B. M. T. = Bulletin du 
Ministére du Travail : D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; G. U. = Gazzetta 
Ufficiale ; J. O. = Journal Officiel; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = 
Reichsgesetzblatt ; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; S. R. & O. = Statutory 
Rules and Orders ; S. z. n. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and 
Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic); L. S. = Legislative Series of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 
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Verordnung betreffend Umstellung der Sozialversicherung in Francs. Vom 
18. Mai 1923. (Amtsblatt, 1923, Nr. 13, S. 119.) 

Verordnung betreffend Abanderung des Gewerbegerichtsgesetzes vom 29, 
Juli 1890, 30. Juni 1901, und des Gesetzes betreffend Kaufmannsgerichte vom 
6. Juli 1904. Vom 18. Mai 1923. (Amtsblatt, 1923, Nr. 14, S. 131.) 








Austria 







Bei Laws 
Bundesgesetz vom 13. Marz 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 159, betr. Rentenerhdhungen 
“ auf dem Gebiete der Pensionsversicherung von Angesteliten (VIII. Novelle zum 
% Pensionsversicherungsgesetz). (A. N., 1923, Nr. 3, S. 154.) 


Berichtigung : A. N., 1923, Nr. 4, S. 191. 










Orders 

ie Kundmachung der Bundesministerien fir Justiz und fir soziale Verwaltung 

e vom 2. Janner 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 13, betr. einige Gemeinden in Niederdster- 

i reich und Karnten, die zu Vorentscheidungen nach dem Mietengesetze berufen 
sind. (A. N., 1923, Nr. 1, S. 56.) 

Kundmachung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 15. 

J&nner 1923, betreffend Gutachten nach dem Abbaugesetz iber die Verteuerung 

: oder Verbilligung der Kosten der Lebenshaltung. (A. N., 1923, Nr. 1, S. 49.) 

4 Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 23. Februar 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 124, 

; uber die Erhdhung der normalmassigen Ruhegenisse kriegsbeschaédigter Ruhe- 
standler, die in der Zeit vom 1. Mai 1920 iber den 31. Dezember 1920 hinaus im 
Staats (Bundes) dienste wiederverwendet waren, sowie der normalmAassigen 
Versorgunsgenisse ihrer Hinterbliebenen (Kriegsbeschédigten-Pensionverord- 
nung). (A. N., 1923, Nr. 3, S. 152.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 23. Februar 
1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 110, iber die Ausdehnung der Krankenversicherung nach 

‘J dem Gesetze vom 13. Juli 1920, St. G. Bl. Nr. 311, betreffend die Krankenversi- 

vg cherung der Staatsbediensteten. (A. N., 1923, Nr. 3, S. 155.) 

2 Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 28. Februar 
1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 125, betreffend die Gewahrung der Arbeitslosenunterstitzung 
an Jugendliche unter 16 Jahren (VIII. Durchfihrungsverordnung zum Arbeits- 
losenversicherungsgesetz in der Fassung des Bundesgesetzes vom 19. Juli 1922, 
B. G. BL, Nr. 534). (A. N., 1923, Nr. 3, S. 159.) 

i Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 1. Marz 1923, B. G. Bl., Nr. 126, betr. 

K die Ausdehnung der Wirksamkeit des Gesetzes vom 1. Oktober 1920, St. G. BI., 

i Nr. 459, aber die Einstellung und Beschaftigung Kriegsbeschadigter (Invaliden- 

i beschaéftigungsgesetz) auf das Burgenland. (A. N., 1923, Nr. 3, S. 153.) 

* Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung im Einver- 
nehmen mit dem Bundesministerium fir Handel und Gewerhe, Industrie und 
Bauten vom 8. Marz 1923, womit Vorschriften zum Schutze des Lebens und der 
Gesundheit der in gewerblichen Betrieben mit Buch- und Steindruckerei- sowie 
Schriftgiessereiarbeiten beschaftigten Personen erlassen werden. (A.N., 1923, 
Nr. 4, S. 203.) 

* Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung im Ejinver- 
nehmen mit dem Bundesministerium fir Handel und Gewerbe, Industrie und 
Bauten vom 8. Marz 1923, womit Vorschriften zum Schutze des Lebens und der 
Gesundheit der in gewerblichen Betrieben mit Anstreicher-, Lackierer- und 
Malerarbeiten besch&fligten Personen erlassen werden. {A.N., 1923, Nr. 4, 
S. 208.) 

* Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung im Einver- 
nehmen mit dem Bundesministerium fir Handel und Gewerhe, Industrie und 
Bauten vom 8. Marz 1923, womit Vorschriften zum Schutze des Lebens und der 
Gesundheit der in gewerblichen Betrieben zur Erzeugung von Bleiverbindungen, 
Bleilegierungen und Bleiwaren beschaftigten Personen erlassen werden. (A, N., 
1923, Nr. 4, S. 198.) 

* Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung im Ejinver- 
nehmen mit dem Bundesministerium fir Handel und Gewerbe, Industrie und 
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Bauten, vom 8. Marz 1923, womit Vorschriften zum Schutze des Lebens und 
der Gesundheit der in den der Gewerbeordnung unterliegenden Blei- und Zink- 
bitten und Zinkweissiabriken beschaftigten Personen erlassen werden. (A. 'N., 
1923, Nr. 4, S. 191.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 9. Méarz 
1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 130, betr. die Errichtung einer Industriellen Bezirkskommis- 
sion in Gmind (1X. Durchfihrungsverordnung zum Arbeitslosenversicherungs- ‘ 
geseiz in der Fassung des Bundesgesetzes vom 19. Juli 1922, B. G. Bl. Nr. 534). Pe . 
(A. N., 1923, Nr. 3, S. 160.) ‘y 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir Justiz im Einvernehmen mit den 
beteiligten Ministerien vom 20. ‘Marz 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 160, betr. die Bildung 
der ee eee nach §12, Mietengesetz im Burgenlande. (A. N., 1923, 
Nr. 4, S. 211.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung im Einver- 
nehmem mit den beteiligten Bundesministerien vom 22. Marz 1923, B. G. Bl. 
Nr. 190, betr. die Abanderung der Verordnung vom 2. Februar 1922, B. G. Bl. 
Nr. 93, ber die Vorschreibung der Ausgleichstaxe nach §§ 8 und 9 des Invaliden- 
beschaftigungsgesetzes vom 1. Oktober 1920, St. G. Bl. Nr. 459, und die Errich- 
tung des nach § 10 dieses Gesetzes zu bildenden Fonds (V. Durchfihrungsver- 
ordnung zum Invalidenbesch&ftigungsgesetz). (A. N., 1923, Nr. 3, S. 190.) 


Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 23.. Marz 1923 aber die Regelung der 
Ruhe(Versorgungs)-genisse der von den dsterreichischen Staatsbahnen (Bundes- 
bahnen) mit besonderem Dienstvertrag angestellten Personen, sowie ihrer Hinter- 
bliebenen, dann aber Teuerungsmassnahmen far solche Pensionisten (Pensions- 
verordnung fir Bundesbahn-Vertragsangestellte). (B. G. Bl., 1923, 44. Stick, 
Nr. 190, S. 365.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 28. Marz 
1923, 4B. G. Bl. Nr. 164, betr. die Krankenversicherung von in der Heimarbeit 
Beschaftigten. (A. N., 1923, Nr. 4, S. 191.) 


Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 13. April 1923, betr. den Gewer- 3 
beantritt durch abgebaute Bundesangestellte. (B. G. Bl., 1923, 48. Stack, Nr. 
217, S. 593.) 4 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 13. April E 
1923 iber die Erhaltung des Arbeiterstandes in gewerblichen Betrieben. (B.G.BI., 
1923, 50. Stick, Nr. 225, S. 625.) ' 


Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 18. April 1923 iber die Tragung des 


Aufwandes fir die Personalvertretungen durch die Bundesangestellten. (B G. BL., 
1923, 48. Stick, Nr. 221, S. 595.) 





Lower Austria 


Zweite Verordnung des Landeshauptmannes fiir Niederésterreich vom 21. 
Februar 1923, L. G. Bl. Nr. 22, betr. Wohnungsanforderung. (A. N., 1923, Nr. 3, 
S. 165.) 

Dritte Verordnung des Landeshauptmannes fir Niederdsterreich vom 10. 
Marz 1923, L. G. Bl. Nr. 30, betr. Wohnungsanforderung. (A.N., 1923, Nr. 3, 
S. 167.) i 


Upper Austria 


Verordnung des Landeshauptmannes fir Oberésterreich vom 9. Februar 
1923, L. G. Bl. Nr. 30, dber die Durchfihrung einzelner Bestimmungen des Bun- 
desgesetzes vom 7. Dezember 1922, B.G. Bl. Nr. 873, betr. die Wohnungsan- 
forderung in Oberdsterreich (2. Durchfihrungsverordnung zum Wohnungsan- 
forderungsgesetz). (A. N., 1923, Nr. 4, S. 211.) 


Vienna 
Laws 
Gesetz vom 20. Janner 1923, L. G. Bl. firr Wien Nr. 30, betr. die Erhebung 
einer Wohnbausteuer im Gebiete der Stadt Wien. (A. N., 1923, Nr. 3, S. 167.) 
Gesetz vom 9. Februar 1923, L. G. Bl. fir Wien Nr. 33, womit die Gesetze 
vom 4. August 1920, n. 5. L. G. u. V. Bl. Nr. 728, vom 11. Marz 1921, L. G. BL 
fir Wien Nr. 48, und vom 29. August 1922, L. G. Bl. far Wien Nr. 139, betr. die 
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Einhebung einer Gemeindeabgabe fir dffentliche Firsorgezwecke im Gebiete 
der Stadt Wien (Firsorgeabgabe), hinsichtlich der Abgabes&tze abgeandert 
werden. (A. N., 1923, Nr. 3, S, 175.) 


Orders 


Verordnung des Wiener Stadtsenates als Landesregierung vom 27. Februar 
1923, L. G. Bl. fir Wien Nr. 26, betr. die Einhebung der allgemeinen Mietzinsab- 
gabe im Marz 1923. (A. N., 1923, Nr. 3, S. 175.) 

Verordnung des Stadtsenates als Landesregierung vom 20. Marz 1923, 
L. G. Bl. Nr. 34, zur Durchfihrung des Gesetzes vom 20. Jainner 1923, L. G. Bl. 
fir Wien Nr. 30, betr. die Erhebung einer. Wohnbausteuer im Gebiete der Stadt 
Wien. (A. N., 1923, Nr. 3, S. 172.) 


Belgium 
Orders 


Arrété royal : Loi du 14 juin 1921 (Art. 5, §§ 3 et 4). — Entreprises faisant 
usage de l’eau ou du vent comme moteur: exclusif. Du 25 février 1923. (R. d. T., 
1923, No. 3, p. 579.) 

Arrété royal : Loi du 14 juin 1921 (Art. 5). — Industrie soumise 4 l’influence 
des saisons. — Louage de voitures et d’autos. Du 5 mars 1923. (R. d. T., 1923, 
No. 3, p. 580.) 

Arrété royal : Loi du 14 juin 1921 (Art. 6). — Industries ou branches. d’in- 
dustrie dans lesquelles le temps nécessaire & |’exécution du travail ne peut étre, 
en raison de sa nature, déterminé d’une maniére précise. Du 5 mars 1923. 
(R.:d. T., 1923, No. 3, p. 580.) 

Arrété royal : Pensions de vieillesse. — Exécution des articles 8 et 9 de la 
loi du 20 aodt 1920. — Récupération;de la part des provinces et des communes 
dans le paiement des pensions. Du 7 mars 1923. (R. d. T., 1923, No. 3, p. 585.) 

Arrété royal: Loi du 14 juin 1921. }— (Art. 6). — Industries ou branches 
d’industrie dans lesquelles le temps nécessaire & l’exécution du travail ne peut 
étre, en raison jde sa nature, déterminé d’une maniére précise. — Travaux de 
chargement et de déchargement dans les ports. Du 15 mars 1923. (R. d. T. 
1923, No. 3, p. 581.) 

Arrété royal : Loi du 14 juin 1921. — (Art. 9). — Détermination des agents de 
l’administration des chemins de fer de l’Etat chargés d'un travail essentielle- 
ment intermittent. Du 21 mars 1923. (R. d. T., 1923, No. 3, p. 584.) 

Arrété royal: Exécution de la loi du 20 aodt 1920 sur les pensions de vieil- 
lesse. — Commissions d’appel. — Réglement organique. Du 25 avril 1923. 
(R. d. T., 1923, No. 5, p. 1029.) 

Arrété royal du 15 mai 1923 : Lot du 14 juin 1921. — (Art. 5). — Industries 
soumises & l’influence des saisons ; industrie de l’automobile et du cycle ; tapis- 
siers-garnisseurs. {R. d T., 1923, No. 5, p. 1030.) 

Arrété royal du 20 mai 1923. Loi du 14 juin 1921. — (Art. 6). — Industries 
ou branches d’industrie dans lesquelles le temps nécessaire & l’exécution du 
travail ne peut étre, en raison de sa nature, déterminé d’une maniére précise 
ou dans lesquelles les matiéres mises en ceuvre sont susceptibles d’altération 
trés rapide. (R. d. T., 1923, No. 5, p. 1031.) 


Bulgaria 
Law 
Zakon za izmenenie i doplnenie zakona za rabotata na zatzornicite. 5 March 
1923. (Drzhaven vestnik, 21 March 1923, No. 285.) 
[Act to supplement and amend the Act respecting the work of Prisoners. 
Dated 5 March 1923.] 


Czechoslovakia 
Laws 
Zfkon ze dne 26, dubna 1923 o ochrané najemnfku. (S. z. n., 1923, CAstka 36, 
Nr. 85, S. 365.) 
[Tenants’ Protection Act. Dated 26 April 1923.) 
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Zaékon ze dne 26. dubna 1923., o odkladu exekucniho vyklizent mistnostf. 
(S. z. n., 1923, Castka 36, Nr. 86, S. 371.) 


[Act to defer the enforced vacation of premises. Dated 26 April 1923.] 


Zakon ze dne 26. dubna 1923, kterym se meni nekterA ustanovenf zAkona 
ze dne 11. cervence 1922, cis. 225 Sb. z. a. n., o mimoradnych opatrenich bytové 
péce. (S. z. n., 1923, Castka 36, Nr. 87, S. 373.) 


[Act to amend certain provisions of the Act of 11 July 1922 respecting excep- 
tional measures to provide housing. Dated 26 April 1923.) 


Orders 


Vladni narizeni ze dne 2. brezna 1923, kterym se doplnuje vlAdni narizent 
ze dne 13. kvetna 1921, c. 189 Sb. z. a. n., o Qprave zaopatrovacich pozitku 
byvalych zamestnancu na velkém majetku pozemkovém, a cfstecne se meni 
vysvetlivky k narizeni tomuto. (S. z. n., 1923, Castka 21, Nr. 46, S. 203.) 

[Order under § II of the Act of 13 July 1922 concerning pensions to persons 
formerly on the managing staff of large landed estates ; to amend and supple- 
ment the Order of 13 May 1921. Dated 2 March 1923.] 


Vladni narizeni ze dne 2. brezna 1923, kterym se opravuje vlAdnf narizent 
ze dne 15. Qnora 1923, cis. 34 Sb. z. a. n., jimz se provddeji nekterAé ustanoventf 
zakona ze dne 20 prosince 1922, cis. 394 Sb. z. a. n., o sluzebnich, odpocivnych a 
zaopatrovacich pozitcich civilnich i vojenskych staétnich zamestnancu a zamest- 
nancu v podnicich, Ostavech a fondech statnich a statem spravovanych. (S. z. n., 
1923, Castka 20, Nr. 42, S. 199.) 


[Order to amend the Administrative Order of 15 February 1923, under the 
Act of 20 December 1922, concerning the pay, pensions and allowances of civil 
and military State employees and officials in undertakings, institutions, and 
funds owned or controlled by the State. Dated 2 March 1923.] 

Vyhlaska ministra prumyslu, obchodu a zivnosti ve shode s ministrem 
skolstvi a narodni osvety ze dne 7. brezna 1923 o vysvedcenich Divci odborné 
skoly rodinné a zivnostenské zenského vyrobniho spolku v Chrudimi. (S. z. n., 
1923, Castka, 24, Nr. 57, S. 232.) 

{Notification issued by the Minister of Industry and Commerce in agreement 
with the Minister of Education respecting certificates issued by the domestic 
economy and trade school for girls organised by the women workers’ Union at 
Chrudim. Dated 7 March 1923.]} 

Vladni narizeni ze dne 8. brezna 1923, kterym se vydfvaji provddecf pred- 
pisy k nekterym ustanovenim zékona ze dne 13. cervence 1922, c. 251 Sb. z. a. n., 
jimz se meni nekteré zAkony o sluzebnich pomerech ucitelstva verejnych skol 
obecnych a obcanskych. (S. z. n., 1923, Céstka 24, Nr. 52, S. 227.) 

[Administrative Order under the Act of 13 July 1922, which amends various 
Acts concerning the employment of teachers in public elementary and secon- 
dary schools. Dated 8 March 1923.] 


Vyhlaska stétniho pozemkového fradu ze dne 9 brezna 1923, kterou se 
cAstecne meni vyhlaska staétniho pozemkového fradu ze dne 30. rijna 1922, c. 375 
Sb. z. a. n., o stanovach Vseobecného fondu pro podporu vnitrni kolonisace pri 
statnim pozemkovém rade v Praze. (S. z. n., 1923, Castka 22, Nr. 49, S. 205.) 

[Notification amending the Notification of the State Land Board of 30 October 
1922 concerning the rules of the National Fund for Closer Settlement establish- 
ed under the State Land Board. Dated 9 March 1923.]} 

Vladni narizeni ze dne 28. brezna 1923 o sluzebnich, odpocivnych a zaopa- 
trovacich pozitcich zrizencu postovniho automobilového provozu (garaznich a 
dilenskych mistru, ridicu vozu a dilenskych zrizencu). (S. z. n., 1923, Castka 29, 
Nr. 65, S. 288.) ‘ 

[Order under the Act of 20 December 1922 relating to the pay, pensions, and 
allowances of State employees, etc. ; deals with the salaried employees in the 
postal motor works. Dated 28 March 1923.] 

Viadni narizeni ze dne 28. brezna 1923 o sluzebnich pozitcich asistentu a 
konstruktéru vysokoskolskych. (S. z. n., 1923, Castk& 26, S. 235.) 

[Order under the Act of 20 December 1922 relating to the pay. pensions, and 
allowances of State employees, étc. ; deals with the pay of laboratory assistants. 
Dated 28 March 1923.] 
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Vladni narizent ze dne 28. brezna 1923 o sluzebnich pozitcich nekterych kate- 
gorii zamestnancu v oboru postovni a telegrafni spravy. (S. z. n., 1923, 
Céstka 29, Nr. 63, S. 282.) 

[Order under the Act of 20 December 1922 relating to the pay, pensions and 
allowances of State employees, etc. ; deals with the pay of certain classes of 
postal and telegraph employees. Dated 28 March 1923.] 

Vladni narizeni ze dne 28. brezna 1923 o sluzebnich, odpocivnych a zaopa- 
trovacich pozilcich pomocnych montéru, montéru a delmistru postovniho a 
telegrafniho Ostavu. (S. z. n., 1923, Castka 29, Nr. 64, S. 285.) 

{Order under the Act of 20 December 1922 relating to the pay, pensions, 
and allowances of State employees, etc. ; deals with fitters and foremen in the 
Post and Telegraph Office. Dated 28 March 1923.]} 

Vladni narizeni ze dne 20. dubna 1923 ku provedeni zikona ze dne 30. cervna 
1921, c. 246 Sb. z. a. n., o zrizeni aktuadrskych Oredniku u banskych Oradu. 
(S. z. n., Casika 3%, Nr. 82, S. 361.) 

[Order under the Act of 30 June 1921 respecting the appointment of regis- 
trars under the mining authorities. Dated 20 April 1923.] 


Denmark 
Laws 

Lov for Firoerne om Fiskerilaan. Den 30. Januar 1923. (Lovtidende, 1923, 
Nr. 26, p. 252.) 

[Act concerning fishery loans in the Faroe Islands. Dated 30 January 1923.) 

Lov Nr. 80 af 12. Marts 1923 om Grundforbedringlaan. 

[Act respecting land improvement loans. Dated 12 March 1923.] 

Lov Nr. 87 af 26. Marts 1923 om Adoption. 

[Act respecting adoption. Date 26 March 1923.] 

Lov Nr. 109 af 28. Marts 1923 om Tillaeg til § 2 i Lov Nr. 305 af 28. Juni 
1920 om det offentlige Fattigvaesen i de sonderjydske Landsdele. 

[Act to supplement § 2 of the Act of 28 June 1920 concerning public poor 
relief in the South Jutish provinces. Dated 28 March 1923. 

Lov Nr. 107 af 28. Marts 1923, om Aendring i Lov Nr. 101 af 29. April 1913 
om Hjaelpekasser. @Lovtidende (A) 1923, Nr. 107, p. 456.) 

[Act to amend the Act of 29 April 1913 concerning relief funds. Dated 
28 March 1923.] 

Lov af 28. Marts 1923 om Tilsyn med Born. 

{Care of Children Act. Dated 28 March 1923.] 

Lov Nr. 104 af 28. Marts 1923 om Aendringer i Lov Nr. 544 af 4. Oktober 
1919 om Tilsyn med Dampkedler paa Landjorden (angaaende Gebyrer, tvungnet 
Kedelprover). 

{Act to amend the Act of 4 October 1919 relating to the supervision of steam 
boilers in agriculture (fees for testing boilers). Dated 28 March 1923.] 

Lov Nr. 103 af 28. Marts 1923 om midlertidig Forlaengelse af Lov af 1. Maj 
1922 vedrorende Boligforholdene. 

[Act concerning the provisional extension of the Act of 1 May 1922 relating 
to housing. Dated 28 March 1923.] 

* Lov (Nr. 108, 1923) om midlertigt Krisevaern for Produktion af Cigarer, 
Cigarillos og Fodtoj. Den 28. Marts 1923. 

[Temporary measures for protecting the cigar and cigarillo (small cigars) 
and footwear industries. Dated 28 March 1923.] 

Lov vedrorende Boligforholdene. Den 1. Maj 1923. (Lovtidende, 1923, Nr. 168, 
S. 934.) 

[Act relating to housing. Dated 1 May 1923.] 

* Somandslov. Den 1. Maj 1923. (Lovtidende, 1923, Nr. 181, p. 985.) 

[Seamen’s Act. Dated 1 May 1923.]} 
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Orders 


Bekendtgorelse Nr. 2 af 4. Januar 1923 om Oprettelse af Vaergeraad. 

[Notilication respecting the establishment of a Council of Trustees. Dated 
4 January 1923.] 

Bekendtgorelse Nr. 9 af 12. Januar 1923 angaaende Regulativ for Tjenesten 
i de ministerielle Kontorer undtagen Udenrigsministeriet. 

{Notification concerning regulations for service in the Offices of Ministries 
other than the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Dated 12 January 1923.] 

Tillaegs- Bekendtgorelse til Indenrigsministeriets Bekendtgorelse af 20. De- 
cember 1922 vedrorende Udbetaling af ekstraordinaer Arbejdsloshedsunderstot- 
telse i Henhuld til § 31 i Lov Nr. 529 af 22. December 1921, m. m. den 24. Januar 
1923. ({Lovtidende, 1923, Nr. 21, p. 240.) 

[Notilication of the Ministry of the Interior, supplementing that of 20 De- 
cember 1922, respecting the payment of exceptional unemployment benefit in 
pursuance of § 31 of Act No. 529 of 22 December 1921. Dated 24 January 1923.] 

Bekendigorelse om Storrelsen af det Aldersrentenydere i Halvaaret fra 1. 
April til 30. September 1923 tilkommende Dyrtidstillaeg. Den 12. Februar 1923. 
(Lovtidende, 1923, Nr. 45, p. 287.) 

[Notification concerning the amount of the cost of living bonus due to old 
age pensioners for the half-year from 18 April to 30 Seplember 1923. Dated 
12 February 1923.]} 

2den Tillaegs-Bekendtgorelse til Indenrigsministeriets Bekendtgorelse af 20, 
December 1922 vedrorende Udbetaling af ekstraordinaer Adbejdsloshedsunder- 
stottelse i Henhold til Lov Nr. 529 at 22. December 1921 m. m. Den 14. Februar 
1923. (Lovtidende, 1923, Nr. 46, p. 288.) 

[Second Notification of the Ministry of the Interior to supplement that of 
20 December 1922 concerning the payment of exceptional unemployment benefit 
in pursuance of Act No. 529 of 22 December 1921. Dated 14 February 1923.] 

Bekendigorelse om hvilke Varer der maa forhandles i Apoteker i den almin- 
delige Butiks-Lukketid. Den 15. Februar 1923. (Lovtidende, 1923, Nr. 55, p. 338.) 

{[Notitication specifying the articles which may be sold in pharmacies during 
the general hours for the closing of shops. Dated 15 February 1923.) 

Bekendtgorelse Nr. 56 af 20. Februar 1923 om offentlig Anerkendelse af 
Sygekasser. 

[Notification concerning the approval of sick funds by the public authorities. 
Dated 20 February 1923.] 

Regulativ for Tjenesten i de under Indenrigsministeriet sorterende sociale 
Institutioner. Den 28. Februar 1923. (Lovtidende, 1923, Nr. 62, p. 345.) 

[Regulations for employment in the social welfare institutions under the 
contro] of the Ministry of the Interior. Dated 28 February 1923.] 

Bekendgorelse vedrorende Ydelse af ekstraordinaer Arbejdsloshedsunderstot- 
telse i Henhold til § 31 i Lov Nr. 529 af 22.December 1921. Den 27. Marts 1923. 
(Lovtidende, 1923, Nr. 100, p. 448.) 

[Notification respecting the payment of extraordinary unemployment benefit 
under § 31 of the Act of 22 December 1921. Dated 27 March 1923.] 

Anordning om Aendring i §1 i kongelig Anordning af 22. Marts 1918 
angaaende Anvendelsen af Bestemmeiserne i Lov Nr. 205 af 6. Juli 1916 om 
Forsikring mod Folger af Ulykkestilfaelde paa Statens Tjenestemaend og Arbej- 
dere. Den 3. April 1923. (Lovtidende, 1925, Nr. 154, p. 913.) 

[Order to amend §1 of the Royal Order of 22 March 1918 respecting the 
application of the provisions of the Act of 6 July 1916 to insurance against 
accidents for state officials and workers. Dated 3 April 1923.] 


Finland 
Laws 


Lag om fordrande av osk&liga hyror. Den 4. januari 1923. (Social Tidskrift, 
1923, No. 2, p. 152.) 
[Act concerning the exaction of unfair rents. Dated 4 January 1923.] 
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* Lag om liroavtal. Den 28. april 1923. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1923, 
N. 125, p. 393.) 
[Apprenticeship Act. Dated 28 April 1923.]} 


Orders 

Statsradets beslut, varigenom i stéd av lagen om fordrande av oskdliga 
hyror, given den 4. januari 1923, bestammes i vilka st&der och andra bositt- 
ningscentra lokaler skola as&tlas hégsta sasom skaliga ansedda hyror. Den 
18. januari 1923. ‘Social Tidskrift, 1923, No. 2, p. 153). 

[Resolution of the Council of State under the Act of 4 January 1923 con- 
cerning the exaction of unfair rents, specifying the towns and other settled 
places where maximum fair rents are to be fixed. Dated 18 January 1923.] 


Statsradets beslut angaende beviljande av lan at landskommunerna till fér- 
battrande av jordbruksarbetarnns bostadsférhallanden. Den 9. februari 1923. 
{Social Tidskrift, 1923, No. 3, p. 217 ; Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1923, No. 51, 
p. 191.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State concerning the granting of loans to rural 
communes for the improvement of the housing of agricultural workers. Dated 
9 Februsry 1923.] ‘ 

Statsradets beslut angaende bevitjande av understéds och amorteringslan for 
befordrande av uppforandet av sma bostéder. Den 9. februari 1923. (Social 
Tidskrift, 1923, No. 3, p. 212 : Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1923, No. 50, p. 185.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State concerning the granting of subsidies and 
loans by instalments for the erection of small dwellings. Dated 9 February 
1923.] 

Statsradets beslut om dAndrad lydelse av sdskilda paragrafer i Finlands 
senats beslut av den 28. december 1917, innefattande féreskrifter rérande fastst&l- 
lande och utbetalning av enligt forordningen den 18. augusti 1917 om arbetares 
olycksfallsforsikring utgaende skadestand f6r i statens arbeten intraffade 
olycksfall. Den 13, april 1923. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1923, No. 107, 
p. 360.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State to amend certain sections of the Resolu- 
tion of the Senate dated 28 December 1917, containing rules for the assessment 
and payment of compensation for accidents on State works in pursuance of the 
Order of 18 August 1917 concerning accident insurance for workers. Dated 13 


April 1923.] 


France 
Laws 

Loi du 14 mars 1923 portant modification de l’article 16 de la loi du 29 juin 
1894 relative aux sociétés de secours des ouvriers mipeurs. (J. O., 1923, No. 74, 
p. 2498 ; B. M. T., 1923, Nos. 1-2-3, p. 3*.) 

Loi du 27 avril 1923 modifiant l’article 7 de la lot du 5 décembre 1922, sur 
les habitations & bon marché. (J. O., 1923, No. 115, p. 4114.) 

Loi complétant les articles 1¢° et 2 de la loi du 13 juillet 1907 relative au libre 
salaire de la femme mariée et A la contribution des époux aux charges du 
ménage. Du 8 juin 1923. (J. O., 1923, No. 154, p. 5458.) 


Orders 

Décret du 9 janvier 1923 suivi d’une circulaire concernant les conditions 
d’application de la loi du 8 décembre 1922 donnant des facilités nouvelles aux 
départements et aux communes pour l’accession des familles nombreuses & 
la petite propriété rurale. (J. O., 1923, p. 314 ; B. M. T., 1923, Nos. 1-2-3, p. 26*.) 

Arrété du 9 mars 1923 instituant un comité de patronage de protection des 
ouvriers italiens dans le département de la Savoie. (J. O., 1923, p. 2348.) 

Décret du 16 mars 1923 déclarant applicables dans les départements du 
Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle, les dispositions du Livre I* du code 
du travail relative au salaire des ouvriéres & domicile dans l'industrie du véte 
ment (art. 33 A 33") et aux livrets spéciaux de l'industrie textile (art. 34 & 48 
et 52 & 60). (J. O., 1923, No. 82, p. 2803). 
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Décret du 29 mars 1923 portant répression du vagabondage en Afrique 
occidentale frangaise. (J. O., 1923, No. 90, p. 3329.) 

Arrété du 30 mars 1923 modifiant l’arrété du 22 septembre 1921, modifié 
le 9 mars 1922, fixant les villes dans lesquelles l’échange des cartes annuelles 
des assurés des retraites ouvriéres reste confié aux mairies. (J. O., 1923, No. 106, 
p. 3877.) 


*Décret du 30 mars 1923 modifiant le décret du 9 aoft 1920 portant régle- 
ment d’administration publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 
sur la journée de huit heures dans les industries de la métallurgie et du travail 
des métaux. (J. O., 1923, No. 94, p. 3510.) 


Décret du 31 mars 1923 fixant le taux de l’intérét servi par la caisse des 
dépéts sur les fonds des sociétés de secours mutuels pour l’année 1923. (J. O., 
1923, No. 93, p. 3459.) 

Décret du 7 avril 1923 portant réglement d’administration publique pour 
i’exécution de la loi du 5 avril 1910 sur les retraites ouvriéres et paysannes 
et fixant les modalités d’application de ladite loi aux salariés de |’Etat, des 
départements et des communes, quittant leur service avant d’avoir acquis des 
droits & pension. (J. O., 1923, No. 102, p. 3783.) 


Décret du 7 avril 1923 portant réglement d’administration publique pour 
l’exécution de l’article 20 de la loi du 5 avril 1910 sur les retraites ouvriéres et 
paysannes et concernant le personnel de l’imprimerie nationale soumis & un 
régime spécial de retraites. (J. O., 1923, No. 102, p. 3784.) 


Décret du 7 avril 1923 modifiant le décret du 28 février 1919 relatif au 
conseil supérieur de l’assistance publique. (J. O., 1923, No. 111, p. 3989.) 


Décret du 13 avril 1923 rendant applicable dans les départements du Bas- 
Rhin, du Haut-Rhin et de la Moselle la loi du 2 janvier 1918 concernant la 
rééducation professionnelle et |’office national des mutilés et réformés de la 
guerre. (J. O., 1923, No. 105, p. 3851.) 


Arrété du 16 avril 1923 modifiant l'article 10 de l’arrété du 11 aot 1911 
et l’article 1¢ de l’arrété du 16 mars 1912 relatif au contréle des institutions 
patronales de retraites fonctionnant dans les conditions prévues par l'article 98 
du décret du 25 mars 1911. (J. O., 1923, No. 116, p. 4204.) 


Décret du 28 avril 1923 modifiant le décret du if avril 1920 relatif au 
statut du personnel ouvrier des arsenaux et établissements de la marine. (J. O., 
1923, No. 120, p. 4367.) 


Décret du 9 mai 1923 approuvant les statuls types de syndicats de garantie 
prévus par l’article 6 de la loi du 12 avril 1906, en matiére d’accidents du 
travail. (J. O., 1923, No. 133, p. 4767.) 


Décret du 9 mai 1923 modifiant le décret du 28 février 1899 portant régle- 
ment d’administration publique pour |l’exécution de l'article 27 de la loi du 
9 avril 1898 sur les accidents du travail. (J. O., 1923, No. 133, p. 4770.) 


Décret du 14 mai 1923 portant réglement d’administration publique pour 
l’établissement d’un régime uniforme de répartition du travail dans les maga- 
sins et salons de coiffure pour hommes ou pour dames de Tours, Saint-Pierre- 
des-Corps, Saint-Symphorien, Saint-Cyr-sur-Loire, Saint-Avertin et la Riche, 
(J. O., 1923, No. 155, p. 4851.) 


Décret du 14 mai 1923 rendant applicable dans les départements du Bas- 
Rhin, du Haut-Rhin et de la Moselle la loi du 29 juillet 1893, modifiée par la loi 
du 13 juillet 1914 relative & l’admission des associations d’ouvriers frangais 
aux marchés de travaux et de fournitures & passer pour le compte des com- 
munes. (J. O., 1923, No. 132, p. 4731.) 


Décret du 23 mai 1923 portant réglement d’administration publique pour 
fapplication des paragraphes ier et 2 de l'article 1° de la loi du 30 décembre 
1922 en ce qui concerne |’alimentation du fonds de garantie en matiére d’acci- 
dents du travail et du fonds de prévoyance des blessés de la guerre, victimes 
d’accidents du travail. (J. O., 1923, N. 140, p. 5003.) 


Arrété du ministre du travail du 25 mai 1923 relatif aux bonifications spé- 
ciales de rentes viagéres prévues par la loi du 31 décembre 1895. (J. O., 1923, 
No. 145, p. 5148.) 
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Arrété du ministre du travail du 28 mai 1923, fixant le taux des subventions 
& allouer aux caisses de secours contre le chémage involontaire. (J. O., 1923, 
No. 154, p. 5461.) 

Arrété du ministre du travail du 1 juin 1923, fixant les taux des subven- 
tions a allouer aux départements et communes ayant institué des bureaux 
publics de placement gratuit. (J. O., 1923, No. 154, p. 5461.) 

Décret du ministre de la justice du 9 juin 1923 rendant applicable dans les 
départements du Bas-Rhin, du Haut-Rhin et de la Moselle le décret du 28 mars 
1922 relatif aux subventions & allouer aux bureaux publics de placement. (J. O., 
1923, No. 158, p. 5570.) 


Germany 


Laws 


Gesetz betreffend das deutsch-polnische Oberschlesische Bergwerksabkom- 
men. Vom 22. Februar 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, ll, S. 118.) 

Gesetz betreffend das deutsch-polnische Abkommen iber die Teilung des 
Oberschiesischen Knappschaftsvereins. Vom 22. Februar 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, 
Il, S. 132.) 

Nachtrag zu dem Gesetze betreffend das deutsch-polnische Abkommen dber 
das berg- und hittenfiskalische Eigentum in dem polnish werdenden Teile 
Oberschiesiens. Vom 24. Februar 1923. 

Bestimmungen iber die Beurlaubung von Beamten des Preussischen Berg- 
und Hiittenliskus zur Dienstleistung in den berg- und hittenfiskalischen Betrie- 
ben im puinisch werdenden Teile Oberschlesiens, (R. G. Bl., 1923, Il, S. 173.) 

Notgesetz vom 24. Februar 1923. (RK. G. Bl., 1923, I, S. 147.) 

Gesetz zur Abanderung des Gewerbegerichtsgesetzes und des Gesetzes 
betreffend Kaufmannsgerichte. Vom 15, Marz 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, I, S. 193.) 

Gesetz iber die Geltungsdauer von Demobilmachungsverordnungen. Vom 
23. Marz 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, 1, S. 215.) 

Gesetz iber Verlangerung der Geltungsdauer des Wohnungsmangelgesetzes. 
Vom 26. Marz 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, 1, S. 217.) 

Gesetz iber Gebihren far Arbeitsbicher. Vom 27. Marz 1923. (R. G. BL, 
1923, I, S. 247.) 

Gesetz zur Aenderung des Gesetzes iber Notstandsmassnahmen zur Unter- 
stitzung von Rentenempfingern der Invaliden- und Angestelltenversicherung. 
Vom 27. Marz 1923. (R. G. Bl., I, S. 243.) 

Zweite Abiainderung des Gesetzes tber die Erhebung einer Abgabe zur 
Férderung des Wohnungsbaues. Vom 27. Marz 1923. ‘(R. G. BI., 1923, I, S. 235.) 

Gesetz zur Erhaltung leistungsfahiger Krankenkassen. Vom 27. Marz 1923. 
(RK. G. Bl., 1923, I, S. 225.) 

Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung des Gesetzes iber die Erhebung einer 
Abgabe zur Férderung des Wohnungsbaues. Vom 28. Marz 1923. (R. G. BL., 
1923, 1, S. 238.) 


Orders 


Verordnung dber Gewdhrung von Beihilfedarlehen zur Férderung des 
Wohnungsbaues. Vom 1, Februar 1923. (R. Arb. BI., 1923, Nr. 6, S. 182.) 

Verordnung zur Ausfihrung des Soldatenversicherungsgesetzes (S. V. G.} 
nebst Verwaltungsvorschriften usw. Vom 6. Marz 1923. (R. Arb. Bl., 1923, No. 8, 
S. 256.) 

Verordnung auf Grund des Notgesetzes (Sozial- und Kleinrentnerfirsorge, 
soziale Wahlen). Vom 8. Marz 1923. (R. G. BI., I, S. 164.) 

Verordnung dber Versicherungspflicht in der Krankenversicherung. Vom 
9. M&rz 1923. (R. G. BL. 1923, I, S. 165,) 

Fanfte Verordnung iber Versicherungspflicht in der Angestelltenversiche 
rung. Vom 17. Marz 1923. (R. G. BI., 1923, [. S. 192.) 
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Verordnung uber die Errichtung eines Fachausschusses fir Hausarbeit in 
der S&chsischen Kunstblumenindusirie. Vom 19. Marz 1923. (R. G. BIl., 1923, 
I, S. 210.) 


Verordnung auf Grund des Notgesetzes (Soziale Wahlen). Vom 23. Marz 
1923. (R. G. Bi., 1923, I, S. 216.) 
Verordnung dber die Besch&ftigung jugendlicher Arbeiter auf Steinkohlen- 
bergwerken in Preussen, Bayern und Sachsen. Vom 24. Marz 1923. (Rh. G. BL, 
1923, I, S. 221.) , : 
Verordnung Ober die RechisverhAltnisse aufgeléster Versicherungstrager in 4 
den ehemaligen Provinzen Westpreussen und Posen. Vom 28. Marz 1923. j 
(R. G. BL, 1923, 1, S. 221.) » 
Dritte Verordnung tiber Erhéhung von Zulagen und Geldbetrigen in der , 
Unfaliversicherung. Vom 28. Marz 1923. (R. G. BI, 1923, I, S. 224.) 
Bestimmungen Ober die Verdienst- und Einkommensgrenze nach § 165¢ 
der Reichsversicherungsordnung. Vom i. April 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, I, 
S. 234.) 
Verordnung zum §592 der Reichsversicherungsordnung. Vom 12. April 
1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, I, S. 250.) 
Bestimmungen wtber den Grundlohn in der Krankenversicherung. Vom 
12. April 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, 1, S. 250.) 


Circulars 


Erlass des Reichsarbeitsministers VII1 Nr. 2406/23 betr. Erwerbseinrichtun- 
gen fir Arbeitsinvalide. Vom 19. Februar 1923. (R. Arb. Bl., 1923, Nr. 6, 
S. 184.) : 
Erlass des Reichsarbeitsministers V 4 Nr. 1632/23 betr. Gew&hrung von ¢ 
Beihilfen zum Wohnungsbau. Vom 24. Februar 1923. (R. Arb. Bl., 1923, Nr. 6, 
S. 182.) 


Erlass des Reichsarbeitsministers V 6 Nr. 1033/23 betr. Mindestmiets&tze fir 
Zuschusswchnungen. Vom 27. Februar 1923. (R. Arb. BI., 1923, Nr. 8, S. 257.) 




















Bavaria 


Bekanntmachung betr. Ausfihrungsbestimmungen zum Reichssiedlunggsge- 
setz vom 11. August 1919 (R. G. Bl., S. 1429). Vom 15. Januar 1923. (Bayer. 
Staatsanzeiger, 1923, Nr. 14; R. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 6, S. 183.) 

Bekanntmachung vom Staatsministerium der Justiz und fair Landwirtschaft 
Nr. 6330 b 38 betr. Pachtschutzordnung. Vom 16. Januar 1923. (Bayer. Staats- 
anzeiger, 1923, Nr. 14; R. Arb. Bl., 1923, Nr. 6, S. 183.) 























Hamburg 
Laws 


Gesetz aber die Erhebung von Gebihren durch das Hamburgische Lan- 
desamt fdr Arbeitsvermittlung. Vom 16. April 1923. (Hamburg. Gesetz- u. 
Verordnungsbl., 1923, Nr. 75, S. 328.) 


Orders 

Fanfte Verordnung aber Aenderung des hamburgischen Angestelltenversi- 
cherungsgesetzes. Vom 4. April 1923. (Hamburg. Gesetz-u. Verordnungsbl., 
1923, Nr. 67, S. 296.) 

Bekanntmachung betreffend die Betriebsruhe im Barbier- und Friseurge- 
werbe im Amte Ritzebittel. Vom 4. Mai 1923. (Hamburg. Gesetz-u. Verord- 
nungsbl., 1923, Nr. 88, S. 362.) 

Bekanntmachung betreffend die sonntagliche Betriebsruhe im Barbier- und 
Friseurgewerbe in der Stadt Hamburg. Vom 23. Mai 1923. (Hamburg. Gesetz- 
u. Verordnungsbl., 1923, Nr. 94, S. 378.) 






Lippe 

Ausfdhrungsbestimmungen zum Reichsarbeitsnachweisgesetz vom 22. Juli 
1922 (R. G. Bl. 1, S. 657). Vom 19. Februar 1923. (R. Arb. BI., 1923, Nr. 7, 
S. 221.) 
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Anweisung betreffend die Genehmigung und Untersuchung von Dampfkes- 
seln. Vom 28. April 1923. (Lippische Gesetz-Sammlung, 1923, Nr. 18, S. 107.) 









Prussia 






Order ee 
Anordnung betreffend die Verlangerung von auf Grund der Mieterschutz- 
und Wohnungsmangelverordnung erlassenen Anordnungen. Vom 26. Marz 
1923. (R. Arb. BI., 1923, Nr. 8, S. 260.) 
Circular 
Erlass des Ministers fir Handel und Gewerbe I Nr. III 1641 betr. Vergitung 
fir die nebenamtlich tatigen Vorsitzenden und Birokrafte, sowie die Beisitzer 
der Schlichtungsausschisse. Vom 15. Februar 1923. (R. Arb. Bl., 1923, Nr. 6, 
S. 179.) 


Saxony 













Orders 
Verordnung uber die Errichtung eines Fachausschusses fir Hausarbeit in 
der s&chsischen Kunstblumenindusirie. Vom 19. Marz 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, 
1, S. 210.) 
Ausfihrungsverordnung zum Reichsgesetz iber das Verfahren in Versor- 
gungssachen. Vom 7. Marz 1923. (S&chsisches Gesetzblatt, 1923, S. 52; 
R. Arb. Bl., 1923, Nr. 7, S. 224.) 










Great Britain 





Laws 


* An Act to amend the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 
1920 to 1922, relating to special periods, the period of benefit and the con- 
ditions for the receipt of benefit, to provide for continuing the existing rates 
of benefit and for making consequential alterations in the rates of contribu- 
tions, and to enable benefit to be administered in the case of persons under 
the age of eighteen years through local education authorities, and otherwise 
amend those Acts. 29 March 1923. (13 Geo. V, c. 2.) 


Orders 
i The Unemployment Insurance (Computation of Periods) Regulations, 1923, 
’ dated 10 April 1923, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1923 (13 Geo. V, c. 2). (Provisional.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Continuous Period of Unemployment) 
(Transitional) Regulations, 1923, dated 10 April 1923, made by the Minister of 
Labour under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1923 (13 Geo V, c. 2). (S. R. & O., 
1923, No. 534.) 

Rule, dated 13 April 1923, made by the Secretary of State under section 2 
(1) of the Anthrax Prevention Act, 1919 (9 & 10 Geo. V, c. 23), providing for the 
payment of fees in respect of the disinfection of infected goods. (S. R. & O., 
1923, No. 448.) 

The Police (Scotland) Regulations made by the Secretary for Scotland 
under section 4 as read with section 13 of the Police Act, 1919 (9 & 10 Geo. V, 
c. 46), as amended up to 23 April 1923. (S. R. & O., 1923, No. 470, S. 35.) 

Supplementary Regulation, dated 30 April 1923, made by the Treasury under 
section 18 of the Land Settlement (Facilities) Act, 1919 (9 & 10 Geo. V, c. 59), 
as to Loans to Tenants of Small Holdings. (S. R. & O., 1923, No. 511.) 

Treasury Determination, dated 1 May 1923, declaring the Revenus of Northern 
Ireland to be a Public Fund within the meaning of section 4 of the Super- 
annuation Act, 1892 (55 & 56 Vict. c. 40). (S. R. & O., 1923, No. 511.) 

The National Health Insurance (Reserve and Transfer Values) Regulations 
1923, dated 3 May 1923, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee 
under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1911 to 1922. S. R. & O., 1923, 
No. 532.) 

The National Health Insurance (Deposit Contributors) Amendment Regula- 
tions, 1923, dated 10 May 1923, made by the National Health Insurance Joint 
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Committee, the Minister of Health and the Scottish Board of Health, acting 
jointly, under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1911 to 1922. (S. R. & O., 
1923, No. 578.) 

The National Health Insurance (Exempt Persons) Amendment Regulations, 
1923, dated 14 May 1923, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Com- 
mittee, the Minister of Health and the Scottish Board of Health, acting jointly, 
under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1911 to 1922. (S. R. & O., 1923, 
No. 579.) 


Hungary 


Laws 


* 1923. évi XV. térvénycikk a siitéipari munkanak szabalyozasarol. 24. III. 
1923. (Budapesti Kézlény 1923, No. 72.) 

[Act No. XV of 1923 regulating work in the bakery trade.]} 

* 1923. évi XVI. térvénycikk az éjjeli ipari munka korlatozasarol. 24. III. 
1923. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1923, Nr. 72.) 
[Act No. XVI of 1923 concerning restrictions on night work in industry.] 


Law 


* An Act to further amend the Indian Factories Act, 1911, No. IX of 1923. 
Assented to 5 March 1923. (The Gazette of India, 10 March 1922.) 


Italy 


Laws 


* Regio decreto-legge 11 gennaio 1923, n. 237, che reca provvedimenti tem- 
poranei per la Cassa nazionale di maternit&. (G. U., 1923, No. 42, p. 1113.) 

{Legislative decree issuing temporary provisions concerning the National 
Maternity Fund. Dated 11 January 1923.) 


Regio decreto 18 gennaio 1923, n. 227, che apporta modificazioni al testo 
unico di legge sulla emigrazione e sulla tutela giuridica degli emigranti, 
approvato con R. decreto 13 novembre 1919, n. 2205. (G. U., 1923, No. 42, 
p. 1120.) 

[Royal decree to amend the codified text of the Act relating to emigration 
and the legal protection of emigrants as approved by the Royal Decree of 
13 November 1919. Dated 18 January 1923.] 


Regio decreto-legge 8 marzo 1923, n. 633, che reca norme per l’assicurazione 
contro gli infortuni nel lavoro degli operai che prestano l’opera propria alle 
dipendenze delle Stato. (G. U., 1923, No. 81, p. 2816.) 

[Legislative decree issuing rules for the accident insurance of workers 
employed by the State. Dated 8 March 1923.] 


Regio decreto-legge 11 marzo 1923, n. 782, che da piena ed intera esecu- 
zione alla Convenzione di emigrazione e lavoro fra l’Italia ed il Brasile. (G. U., 
1923, No. 93, p. 3186.) 

[Legislative decree to give effect to the Emigration and Labour Convention 
between Italy and Brazil. Dated 11 March 1923.] 


* Regio decreto-legge 15 marzo 1923, n. 748, che apporta modificazioni al 
testo unico della legge sul lavoro delle donne e dei fanciulli, approvato con 
R. decreto 1° novembre 1907, n. 818. (G. U., 1923, No. 102, p. 3478.) 

[Legislative decree to amend the codified text of the Act relating to the 
employment of women and children, as approved by Royal Decree of 10 Novem- 
ber 1907. Dated 15 March 1923.] 


Regio decreto-legge 18 marzo 1923, n. 693, concernente l’esonero del perso- 
nale addetto ai pubblici servizi di trasporto su ferovie, tramvie e linee di 
Navigazione interna, esercitate dall’ industria privata, da Provincie o da Comuni. 
(G. U., 1923, No. 83, p. 2876.) 

[Legislative decree concerning the dismissal of workers employed in the 
public transport services on railways, tramways, and inland navigation routes 
ate on by private enterprise, provinces or communes. Dated 18 March 

23.) 
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Regio decreto 25 marzo 1923, n. 861, che sopprime il Consiglio superiore del 
lavoro, istituito con la legge 29 giugno 1902, {n. 246). (G. U., 1923, No. 99.) 

[Royal decree to abolish the Superior Labour Council established by the 
Act of 29 June 1902. Dated 25 March 1923.]} 

Regio decreto-legge 29 marzo 1923, n. 884, che reca modificazioni a quello 
26 ottobre 1919, n. 1996, sulla Cassa invalidi della marina mercantile. (G. U., 
1923, No. 101, p. 3447.) 

[Legislative decree to amend the L.D. of 26 October 1919 concerning the 
Mercantile Marine Invalidity Fund. Dated 29 March 1923.] 

Regio decreto-legge 19 aprile 1923, n. 1000, che apporta modificazioni al 
testo unico delle leggi sulla Cassa di previdenza per le pensioni dei sanitari. 
G. U., 1923, No. 128, p. 4319.) 

[Royal decree to amend the codified text of the Acts relating to the 
Medical Officers’ Pension Fund. Dated 19 April 1923.) 

* Regio decreto-legge 19 aprile 1923, n. 833, col quale i] 21 aprile, giorno 
commemorativo della fondazione di Roma, viene dichiarato festivo. (G. U., 
1923, No. 93, p. 3190.) 

[Legislative decree proclaiming 21 April (anniversary of the foundation of 
Rome) as a public holiday. Dated 19 April 1923.] 

Regio decreto-legge 19 aprile 1923, n. 942, relativo al collocamento a riposo 
d’ufficio del personale operaio anziano e inabile della Manifattura dei tabachi 
(G. U., 1923, No. 108, p. 3650.) 

[Legislative decree concerning the superannuation of the old and disabled 
workers of the Tobacco Factory. Dated 19 April 1923.] 

Regio decreto-legge 26 aprile 1923, n. 999, che inibisce l’esercizio della 
navigazione a marittimi resisi colpevoli del reato di diserzione. (G. U., 1923, 
No. 115, p. 3897.) 

[Legislative decree to prohibit engagement in the shipping trade by seamen 
found guilty of desertion. Dated 26 April 1923.] 

Regio decreto-legge 29 aprile 1923, n. 966, concernente l’esercizio delle 
~assicurazioni private. (G. U., 1923, No. 112, p. 3790.) 

[Legislative decree concerning the carrying on of insurance by private 
bodies. Dated 29 April 1923.] 

Regio decreto 3 maggio 1923, n. 1058, contenente modificazioni alla legge 
14 luglio 1904, n. 553, e al decreto-legge 7 gennaio 1923, n. 8, in rapporto alle 
case economiche dei ferrovieri. (G. U., 1923, No. 123, p. 4109.) 

[Royal decree to amend the Act of 14 July 1904 and the Legislative Decree 
of 7 January 1923 concerning cheap dwellings for railwaymen. Dated 3 May 
1923.] 


Orders 

Regio decreto 15 febbraio 1923, n. 574, che apporta modificazioni al regola- 
mento speciale riguardante la previdenza del personale addetto ai pubblici 
servizi di trasporto esercitati dall’ industria privata, da Provinzie e da Comuni, 
approvato con R. decreto 30 settemb-e 1920, n. 1538. (G. U., 1923, No. 105, 
p. 3562.) 

[Royal decree to amend the special regulations concerning provision for 
‘benefits for the persons employed in public transport services carried on by 
private undertakings, provinces and communes, which were approved by the 
Royal decree of 30 September 1920. Dated 15 Februar 1923.] 

Regio decreto 8 marzo 1923, n. 729. che stabilisce la misura del contributo 
dovuto per i mesi di marzo e aprile 1923 al Sindacato obbligatorio di assicura- 
zione per gli infortuni sul lavoro nelle miniere di zolfo della Sicilia. (G. U., 
1923, No. 85, p. 2922.) 

[Royal decree fixing the rate of contributions due for March and April 
1923 to the Compulsory Trade Association for mutual insurance against accl- 
denfs to workers in Sicilian sulphur mines. Dated 8 March 1923.] 

Regio decreto 8 marzo 1923, n. 658, che provvede per la continuazione della 
erogazione, in regime transitorio, dei sussidi di disoccupazione nelle nuove 
provincie. (G. U., 1923, No. 83, p. 2869.) 
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[Royal decree to continue the transitional arrangements for granting unem- 
ployment benefit in the new provinces. Dated 8 March 1923.] 

Regio decreto 8 marzo 1923, n. 767, che modifica alcuni articoli del regola- 
mento, approvato con R. D. n. 660 del 29 novembre 1906 per l’uso del carburo 
di calcio e per i pubblici esercizi di carburo di calcio e di acetilene. (G. U., 
1923, No. 90, p. 3069.) 

[Royal decree to amend certain sections of the Regulations approved by 
Royal decree of 29 November 1906 concerning the use of calcium carbide and 
the economics of calcium carbide and acetylene. Dated 8 March 1923.] 


Regio decreto 18 marzo 1923, n. 897, che provvede alla estensione alla 
Tripolitania ed alla Cirenaica delle norme legislative e regolamentari modifi- 
cative del testo unico 31 gennaio 190% n. 51 e del relativo rigolamento 13 
marzo 1904, n. 141, per gli infortuni degli operai sul lavoro, gid estesi in Libia. 
(G. U., 1923, No. 108, p. 3651.) 


[Royal decree to extend to Tripoli and Cirenaica the legislative provisions 
and regulations modifiying the codified text of 31 January 1904 relating to 
workers’ accident insurance, and the regulations of 13 March 1904 thereunder 
which have already been extended to Libya. Dated 18 March 1923.] 


Regio decreto 25 marzo 1923, n. 954 che estende ai territori annessi le dis- 
posizioni della legge 21 agosto 1921, n. 1312, sull’ assunzione obbligatoria al 
lavoro degli invalidi di guerra. (G. U., 1923, No. 111, p. 3764.) 

[Royal decree to extend to the annexed territories the provisions of the Act 
of 21 August 1921 relating to the compulsory engagement of men disabled in 
the war. Dated 25 March 1923.] 


Regio decreto 25 marzo 1923, n. 913, che estende ai territori annessi al Regno 
le disposizioni legislative e regolamentari sui lavori pubblici. (G. U., 1923, 
No. 106, p. 3600.) 

[Royal decree to extend to the annexed territories the laws and regulations 
concerning public works. Dated 25 March 1923.] 

Regio decreto 29 marzo 1923, n. 1021, che da piena ed intera esecuzione a 
talune convenzioni adottate dalla Conferenza generale dell’ organizzazione inter- 
nazionale del lavoro della Societa delle Nazioni tenuta a Washington (29 ottobre- 
29 novembre 1919). G. U., 1923, No. 137, p. 4606.) 

[Royal decree to put into operation the Washington Conventions relating 
to Unemployment, to Night-work of Women, to Night-work of Young Persons. 
Dated 29 March 1923.] 


Regio decreto 5 aprile 1923, n. 765, che autorizza il Ministero delle poste e 
dei telegrafi a stipulare con la Cassa nazionale di assicurazioni per gli infortuni 
degli operai sul lavoro, apposite convenzioni allo scopo di indennizzare il 
personale postale viaggianti ed i guardafili telegrafici e telefonici nella even- 
tualita di sinistri derivanti dallo adempimento delle loro speciali attribuzioni. 
(G. U., 1923, No. 90, p. 3068.) 


[Royal decree authorising the Minister of Posts and Telegraphs to conclude 
aggrements with the National Workers’ Accident Insurance Fund respecting 
compensation to the travelling postal service and to telegraph and telephone 
linesmen in the event of any accident resulting from the fulfilment of their 
special duties. Dated 5 April 1923.] 


Regio decreto 5 aprile 1923, n. 900, che esonera dalla tassa consolare gli 
atti redatti all’ estero per l’arruolamento di lavoratori italiani. (G. U., 1923, 
No. 105, p. 3563.) 


[Royal decree exempting documents drawn up abroad for the engagement 
of Italian workers from the consular tax. Dated 5 April 1923.] 


Regio decreto 19 aprile 1923. n. 959, che modifica l’articolo 71 del regoia- 
mento per l’esercizio e per la sorveglianza delle caldate e dei recipienti a 
vapore in quanto concerne le indennité da corrispondere ai periti visitatori. 
(G. U., 1923, No. 116, p. 3922.) 

[Royal decree to amend § 71 of the regulations for the use and supervision 
of boilers and steam containers in respect of the fee for examinations by 
experts. Dated 19 April 1923.] 
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Regio decreto 19 aprile 1923, n. 830, concernente la sistemazione dei ser- 
vizi di vigilanza, protezione ed assistenza dei reduci, validi ed invalidi della 
guerra Nazionale e delle famiglie dei caduti. (G. U., 1923, No. 95,p. 3240.) 

[Royal decree concerning the organisation of the services for the super- 
vision, protection and assistance of veterans (whether disabled or not) of the 
Great War, and the families of men killed in the war. Dated 19 April 1923.) 

Regio decreto 19 aprile 1923, n. 945, concernente la nuova organizzazione 
della mano d’opera dipendente dalle Amministrazioni militari. (G. U., 1923, 
No. 107, p. 3626.) 

[Dismissal of civilian staffs in military and naval departments. §§ 2 and 7 
deal with the pensions payable to discharged members of the staff.] 

Regio decreto 26 aprile 1923, n. 1075, che determina la circoscrizione terri- 
toriale degli ispettori dell’ emigrazione nei porti d’imbarco agli effetti della 
competenza giurisdizionale. (G. U., 1923, No. 124, p. 4142.) 

[Royal decree to fix the districts of the emigration inspectors at the ports 
of embarkation for the purpose of their judicial competence. Dated 26 April 
1923.] 

Regio decreto 27 aprile 1923, n. 915, che sopprime il Ministero del lavoro 
e della previdenza sociale. (G. U., 1923, No. 106, p. 3601.) 

[Royal decree to abolish the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. Dated 
27 April 1923.) 

Regio decreto 6 maggio 1923, n. 1066, che stabilisce le modalita per la 
riscossione all’ estero di alcune tasse devolute al fondo per l’emigrazione. 
(G. U., 1923, No. 122, p. 4084.) 

[Royal decree laying down rules for the collection abroad of fees due to 
the Emigration Fund. Dated 6 May 1923.] 

Regio decreto 27 maggio 1923, n. 1219, che stabilisce la misura del contri- 
buto dovuto per l’esercizio 1923 al Sindacato obbligatorio di mutua assicura- 
zione per gli infortuni sul lavoro nelle miniere di zolfo della Sicilia. (G. U., 
1923, No. 137, p. 4617.) 

[Royal decree fixing the rates of contributions due for 1923 to the Com- 
pulsory Trade Association for the mutual insurance against accidents of work- 
ers in the Sicilian sulphur mines. Dated 27 May 1923.) 


Japan 


Laws 


* Act concerning the minimum age of industrial workers. Sanctioned on 
29 March 1923. No. 34. 

* Act concerning the minimum age and health certificate (medical certifi- 
cate) of seamen. Sanctioned on 29 March 1923. No. 35. 


Netherlands 


Laws 


* Wet van den 4den Mei 1923, houdende bepalingen tot bevordering van 
de vreedzame bijlegging van geschillen over arbeidsaangelegenheden en tot het 
voorkomen van zoodanige geschillen. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 182.) 

[Act to facilitate the amicable settlement of labour disputes and to prevent 
such disputes. Dated 4 May 1923.] 

Wet van den 5den Mei 1923, tot wijziging der Radenwet. (Staatsblad, 
1923, No. 187.) 

[Act to amend the Councils Act. Dated 5 May 1923.] 


Orders 

Besluit van den 17?den April 1923, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maat- 

regel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 19, lid 3, der Land- en Tuinbouwonge- 
vallenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 143.) 

[Regulations for the exclusion and expulsion of employees from jusw ance 

associations under the Agricultural Accidents Act.] 
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Besluit van den 17den April 1923, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 15 Juli 1922 (Staatsblad, No. 451) tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in het eerste, vierde en vijfde lid van 
artikel III der Ongevallenwet 1921, zooals dat besluit is gewijzigd bij konink- 
lidjk besluit van 30. December 1922 (Staatsblad, No. 769). (Staatsblad, 1923. 
No. 144.) 

[To amend Regulations for work of labour councils under Accidents Act 
1921, as issued by Decree of 15 July 1922.] 

Besluit van den 17den April 1923, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 26 October 1922 (Staatsblad, No. 571) tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoold in het tweede, vijfde en zesde lid van 
artikel 10 der Land- en Tuinbouwongevallenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 
145.) 

ree regulating the work of the labour councils under the Agricultural 
Accidents Act. 1922.] 

Besluit van den 17den April 1923, tot herziening van het koninklijk besluit 
van 17. Maart 1921 (Staatsblad, No. 538), laatstelijk gewijzigd bij Koninklijk 
besluit van 3 September 1921 (Staatsblad, No. 1046), tot vaststelling van een 
algemeenen maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld bij de artikelen 5, 18, tweede 
lid, 20. tweede lid, 21, vierde lid. 22, tweede lid, 23, vierde lid der Ouderdoms- 
wet 1919 en tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel van bestuur als 
bedoeld in artikel XX van de wet van 19 Mei 1922 (Staatsblad, No. 352.) 
(Staatsblad, 1923, No. 146.) 

[Regulations under the Old Age Pensions Act. 1919, concerning admission 
to insurance, conversion of earlie~ insurance, etc.] 

Besluit van den 15den Mei 1923, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van den 18den Januari 1921 (Staatsblad No. 32), ter uitvoering van artikel 12 
der Ouderdomswet 1919. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 206.) 

{Amends Decree of 18 January 1921 under the Old Age Pensions Act, con- 
cerning the designation of the persons to receive the grant.) 

Besluit van den 24sten Mei 1923, tot vaststelling van een albemeenen maat- 
regel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 96 der Land- en Tuinbouwongeval- 
lenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 215.) 

[Regulations concernings powers and duties of inspection staff under 
Agricultural Accidents Act. 1922.] 

Besluit van den 24sten Mei 1923, tot vaststelling van 2en algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur ; als bedoeld in artikel 96 der Land- en Tuinbouwon- 
gevallenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 216.) 

[Same as precedent.] 


Norway 
Laws 
* Lov om forandringer i lov om ulykkesforsikring for sjomenn av 18 
august 1911 med tilleggslover. 16 februar 1923. (Norsk Loviidende, Nr. 7, 
1923, p. 65.) 
[Act to amend the Act of 18 August 1911 relating to the accident insurance 
of seamen together with Acts supplementing it. 16 February 1923.) 
* Lov om forandringer i lov om sykeforsikring av 6 august 1915 med 
tileggslover. 16 februar 1923. 
[Act to amend the Sickness Insurance Act of 6 August 1915 together with 
the Acts supplementing it. 16 February 1923.] 


Poland 
Laws 
Ustawa z dnia 31 stycznia 1923 r. dotyczaca sprostowania ustawy z dnia 
22 wrzésnia 1922 r. w przedmiocie zmiany ustawy niemickiej z dnia 20 grudnia 
1911 r. o ubezpieczeniu urzednikow prywatnych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 
24, poz. 144, p. 267.) 
9 
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[Act to amend the Act of 22 November 1922 amending the German Act 
of 20 December 1911 respecting the insurance of private employees. Dated 
81 January 1923.] 

Ustawa z dnia 24 marca 1923 r. w przedmiocie uprawnien Ministra Pracy i 
Opieki Spolecznej do powolywania Nadzwyczajnych Komisji Rozjemczych do 
zalatwiania zatargow zbiorowych pomiedzy pracodawcami a pracownikami 
rolnymi. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 47, poz. 321, p. 527.) 

[Act to empower the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare to convene the 
special arbitration board for the settlement of collective disputes between 
employers and workers in agriculture. Dated 24 March 1923.] 


Orders 
Rozporzadzenie wykonawcze Ministra Spraw Wojskowych, Ministra 
Skarbu i Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 10 stycznia 1923 r. do 
ustawy z dnia 18 marca 1921 r. o zaopatrzeniu inwalidow wojennych i ich 
rodzin po poleglych i zmarlych, ktorych smier znajduje sie w zwiazku 
przyczynowym ze zluzba wojskowa-tudziez do ustawy z dnia 4 sierpnia 1922 r., 
zmieniajacej niektore postanowienia ustawy z dnia 18 marca 1921 r. o 
zaopatrzeniu inwalidow wojennych i ich rodzin, oraz o zaopatrzeniu rodzin 
po poleglych i zmarlych, ktorych smierc znajduje sie w zwiazku przyczynowym 
ze sluzba wojskowa. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 20, poz. 132, p. 221.) 

[Administrative Decree of the Minister of War, the Minister of Finance 
and the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, under the Act of 18 March 
1921, concerning provision for men disabled in the war and the families of 
men killed in the war whose death was directly connected with their war 
service, and also under the Act of 4 August 1922 to amend the above-mentioned 
Act. Dated 10 January 1923.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 15 lutego 1923 
r. w przedmiocie panstwowych urzedow posrednictwa pracy w wojewodztwie 
poznanskiem i pomorskiem. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923. No. 27. poz 162, p. 281.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the State 
employment exchanges in the provinces of Posen and Pomerania. Dated 
15 February 1923.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 3 marca 1923 r. 
w przedmiocie zwrotu kosztow kancelaryjnych przez pracodawcow, ktorzy 
przyjeli do pracy pracownikow, poleconych przez Panstwowe Urzedy 
Posrednictwa Pracy. (Djiennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 28, poz. 176, p. 287.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare concerning the 
repayment of office expenses by employers who have engaged workers through 
the State employment exchanges. Dated 3 March 1923.} 

* Oswiadzenie Rzadowe z dnia 8 marva r. w _ przedmiocie wymiany 
dokumentow ratyfikacyjnych, dotyczacychkonwencji polsko-francuskiej 0 
pomocy i opiece spolecznei, podpisanei w Warsawie dn. 14. pazdziernika 1920 
r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 48, poz. 330, p. 554.) 

[Proclamation concerning the exchange of ratifications of the Treaty 
respecting social assistance and relief signed by Poland and France at Warsaw 
on 14 October 1920. Dated 8 March 1923.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej wydane w _ porozu- 
mieniu z Ministrami Przemyslu i Handlu i Rolnictwa i Dobr Penstwowych z 
dnia 12 marca 1923 r. w przedmiocie podzialu b. dzielnicy pruskiej na okregi 
i obwody inspekcji pracy stosownie do podzialu tego obsaru na wojewodztwa 
i starostwa. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 30, poz. 188, p. 306.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare in agreement with 
the Minister of Industry and Commerce and Agriculture and State Lands 
respecting the division of the territories formerly under Prussian rule into 
labour inspection districts and divisions and into administrative areas. 
Dated 12 March 1923.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Przemyslu i Handlu z dnia 20. marca 1923 r. W 
Sprawie zmiany rozporzadzenia z dnia 8 listopada 1921 r. w przedmiocie 
przepisow o budowie, ustawianiu i dozorze kotlow parowych, uzywanych na 
ladzie. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 36, poz. 244, p. 382.) 
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[Decree of the Minister of Industry and Commerce amending the Decree 
of 8 November 1921 respecting the construction, installation and suspension 
of steam boilers in agriculture. Dated 20 March 1923.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Przemysly i Handlu z dnia 20 marca 1923 r. w 
przedmiocie przepisow dla obslugujacych kotly parowe. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1923, No. 53, poz. 370, p. 589.) 

(Decree of the Minister of Commerce and Industry respecting the minding 
of steam beilers. Dated 20 March 1923.) 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 22 marca 1923 r. w przedmiocie 
statystyki stanu zatrudnienia w przemysle w gornoslaskiej czesci wojewodztwa 
slaskiego. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 36, poz. 235, p. 377.) 

[Decree of the Council ofsMinister concerning Statistics of industrial employ- 
ment in Upper Silesia. Dated 22 March 1923.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Mivistrow z dnia 22 marca 1923 r. w przedmiocie 
statystyki strajkow i lokautow w gornoslaskiej czesci wojewodztwa slaskiego. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 32, poz. 207, p. 340.) 

[Decree of the Council of Ministers concerning statistics of strikes and 
lock-outs in the Upper Silesian part of the province of Silesia. Dated 22 
March 1923.) 

Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 22 marca 1923 r. w przedmiecie 
nadzwyczajnych dodatkow drozyznianych do zaopatrzenia pienieznego 
inwalidow wojennych i pozostalych po nich. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 32, 
poz. 205, p. 340.) 

[Decree of the Council of Ministers concerning special cost of living 
bonuses on the pension of men disabled in the War and their dependents. 
Dated 22 March 1923.] 


Oswiadczenie Rzadowe z dnia 23 marca 1923 r. w przedmiocie wymiany 
dokumentow ratyfikacyjnych dotyczacych polsko-niemieckiego Ukladu o gor- 
noslaskiej Spolce brackiej “Oberschlesischer Knappschaftsverein ", poapisanego 
w Poznaniu dn. 26. sierpnia 1922 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 48, poz. 328, 
p. 547.) 

[Proclamation respecting the exchange of ratifications or the treaty con- 
cerning the Upper Silesien miners’ mutual benefit society signed at Posen 
on 26 August 1922. Dated 23 March 1923.] 


‘Oswiadczenie Rzadowe z dnia 23 marca 1923 r. w przedmiocie wymiany 
dokumentow ratyfikacyjnych, dotyczacych polsko-niemieckiego Ukladu o kopal- 
niach gornoslaskich, podpisanego w Opolu dn. 23 czerwca 1922 roku. (Djien- 
nik Ustaw, 1923, No. 45, poz. 306, p. 507.) 


[Proclamation respecting the exchange of ratifications of the Polish- 
Silesian mining agreement signed at Oppeln on 23 June 1922. Dated 23 
March 1923.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 26 marca 1923 r. 
wydane w porozumieniu z Ministrem Przemyslu i Handlu i Rolnictwa i Dobr 
Panstwowych w sprawie podzialu terytorjum Ziemi Wilenskiej i wojewodztw : 
bialostockiego, nowogrodzkiego, poleskiego i wolynskiego na okregi i obwody 
inspekcji pracy oraz w przedmiocie zmiany rozporzadzenia Ministra P.i.0.S. w 
porozumieniu z Ministrem Przemyslu i Handlu z dnia 17. lutego 1921 r. w 
przedmiocie nowego podzialu b. Krolestwa Kongresowego i b. obwodu bialo- 
stockiego na okregi i obwody inspekji pracy stosownie do podzialu tego 
obszaru na wojewodztwa i starostwa. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 42, poz. 288, 
p. 459.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare in agreement with the 
Ministers of Industry and Commerce and Agriculture and State Lands respect- 
ing the division into labour inspection districts and divisions of the Vilna 
region of the provinces of Bialystok, Novogrodek, Poliesie and Volhynia, and 
amending the Decree of 17 February 1921 of the Ministers of Labour Industry 
concerning the re-division of the former Congress Poland and the district of 
Bialystok into labour inspection districts and divisions corresponding to the 
division of the territory into administrative areas. Dated 26 March 1923.] 
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Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 29 marca 1923 r. w przedmiocie 
przekazania Ministrowi Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej kompetencji b. ministrow 
pruskich w zakresie posrednictwa pracy na terenie gornoslaskiej czesci Woje- 
wodztwa Slaskiego. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 38, poz. 255, p. 391.) 

[Decree of the Council of Ministers transferring the powers and duties of 
the former Prussian Ministers respecting employment exchange work in Upper 
Silesia to the Minister of Labour. Dated 29 March 1923.]} 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 29 marca 1923 r. 
w przedmiocie dodatkow drozyznianych do rent, zapewnionych ustawa nie- 
miecka z dnia 20 grudnia 1911 r. o ubezpieczeniu urzednikow prywatnych. 
(Dziennik ustaw, 1923, No. 38, poz. 265, p. 401.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Labour respecting cost of living bonuses on the 
pensions of persons insured under the German Act of 20 December 1911 relating 
to the insurance of salaried employees. Dated 29 March 1923.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej, Ministra Przemyslu i 
Handlu Ministra Spraw Wewnetrznych i Ministra Spraw Wojskowych z dnia 
6 kwietnia 1923 r. w przedmiocie zniesienja rozporzadzenia b. austrjackiego Mini- 
sterstwa Handlu w porozumieniu z interesowanemi Ministerstwami i Urzedem 
dia wyzywienia ludnosci z dnia 8 lutego 1917 r. w sprawie zakazu pracy nocnej 
przy sporzadzaniu chleba i innych towarow piekarskich. 

[Decree of the Ministers of Labour, Industry and Commerce, the Interior, 
and War respecting the repeal of the Order issued by the former Austrian 
Minister of Commerce in agreement with the other Ministers concerned and 
the Rationed Food Supply Board on 8 February 1917 respecting the prohibi- 
tion of night work in the preparation of bread and other bakers’ wares. 
Dated 6 April 1923.] 


Spain 
Orders 

Real orden autorizando a las Juntas de Reformas Sociales para que hagan 
a los patronos infractores la notificacion y entrega de las actas de infraccion 
levantadas por las Comisiones inspectoras por medio de los Guardias muni- 
cipales o Agentes de dichas Juntas. 4 de enero de 1923. (Boletin del Instituto 
de Reformas Sociales, 1923, Num. ccxxiv, p. 352.) 

[Royal Order authorising Social Reform Committees to give notice to 
employers guilty of contraventions, and to send them copies of the reports on 
their contraventions drawn up by the inspecting committees, through the 
municipal police or the Officials of the said S. R. Committees. Dated 4 
January 1923.] 

Keal orden concediendo al Consejo de Direccion del Instituto de Reformas 
Sociales las mismas atribuciones que et art. 49 de la de 2 julio de 1909 
sefiala al Pleno en cuanto a la propuesta de suspension o disolucion de las 
Juntas de Reformas Socieles por actos contrarios a su funcionamiento en el 
servicio de la Inspection del Trabajo. 9 de enero de 1923. (Boletin del Insti- 
tuto de Reformas Sociales, 1923, ccxxiv, p. 353.) 

{Royal Order granting the executive committee of the Institute of Social 
Reform the powers of its general meeting, as fixed by § 49 of the R. O. of 
2 July 1909, in respect of proposals to suspend or dissolve Social reform commit- 
tees on account of actions opposed to its proper working in) the service of the 
Labour inspectorate. Dated 9 January 1923.] 

Real orden aprobando el Reglamento de la Comision permanente asesora 
patronal y obrera. 16 de enero de 1923. (Boletin del Instituto de Reformas 
Sociales, 1923, Num. ccxxiv, p. 360.) 

[Royal Order approving the regulations for the standing joint board of 
assessors (of the National Thrift Institution). Dated 16 January 1923.] 


Switzerland 
Orders 

Arrété du Conseil fédéral concernant l’exécution de certaines dispositions 

des statuts de la Caisse d’assurances des fonctionnaires, employés et ouvriers 

fédéraux. Du 8 mai 1923. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1923, No. 11, p. 129.) 
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Arrété du Conseil fédéral concernant l’abolition partielle de l’assistance- 
chémage. Du 18 mai 1923. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1923, No. 12, p. 137.) 

Décision du Département fédéral de l'économie publique concernant le délai 
d’attente relatif aux secours de chémage. Du 7 juin 1923. (Recueil des lois 
fédérales, 1923, No. 14, p. 160.) 


Basle-Town 
Orders 
Ausfihrungsvorschriften zum Grossratsbeschluss betr. Versicherung der 
Arbeitslosen gegen die Folgen von Krankheit und Unfall vom 18. Mai 1922. 
Vom 7. Oktober 1922. 
Grossratsbeschluss betreffend Versicherung der Arbeitslosen gegen die 
Folgen von Krankheit und Unfall. Vom 18. Mai 1922. 


Bern 
Order 


Verordnung uber die Beschaftigung Arbeitsloser bei durch Bund oder 
Kanton subventionierten Notstandsarbeiten. Vom 28. November 1922. 


Zurich 
Order 
* Beschluss des Regierungsrates vom 28. November 1922 betr. den Normalar- 
beitsvertrag fir Dienstmadchen. 











Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Leacue or Nations. Treaty Series. Publication of Treaties and 
International Engagements Registred with the Secretariat of the League, 
Vol. XI, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Geneva, 1922. 474 pp. 12s. 



















CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE. Year-Book 
1922. No. 11. Washington, Published by the Endowment. 1922. xvu, 
249 pp. 


The variety of efforts carried on by the Endowment during the past year 
in the interests of peace are succinctly set forth in this volume. It is not 
without interest to note that the Foundation has been spending during the 
last two years well over $600,000 annually. To those having an academic 

a interest in industry and labour the annual report of the Director of the Division 
ee of Economics and History is important. The Division is at work on an 
: economic and social history of the world war, which is probably one of the 
3 most important works of historical research now in process. Among the 
3 numbers in the series which have already appeared are Bowley’s Prices and 
Wages in the United Kingdom, 1914-1920 ; Charles Gide’s (Editor) The Effects 
of the War upon French Economic Life (see Vol. VII, No. 6, pp. 987-988 of the 
Review) ; and Sir Arthur Redmayne’s The British Coal Industry and the War. 
Among volumes well under way are Humbert Wolfe’s Labour Supply and 
Regulation ; Arthur Ashby’s The Agricultural Labourer. In the French series 
there will appear : Syndicalism during the War, by Roger Picard ; Organisation 
of Labour in the Invaded Regions, by Pierre Boulin ; The Economic and Social 
History of the French Colonies, by Arthur Girault. In the Belgian series: 
The Deportation of Belgian Workmen and the Forced Labour of the Civilian 
Population during the German Occupation of Belgium, by Fernand Passelecg ; 
Unemployment in Belgium during German Occupation, by Ernest Mahaim ; 
The Destruction of Belgian Industries during the War, by van Langenhove ; 
Belgium and the World War and Economic and Social History, both by 
: H. Pirenne. 
Bc, The general editor of the whole series is Professor James T. Shotwell, 
a formerly of Columbia University, New York City. 

































CoNGRES INTERNATIONAL D’AGRICULTURE (ONZIEME). Rapports. 
7 brochures. Paris, Libr. de la maison rustique. 

Seven pamphlets containing the reports to the Eleventh International 
Agricultural Congress. Among the reports dealing with labour questions are: 
Labour Supply in the Colonies (D. Zolla); Agricultural Domestic Economy 
Training (various); Emigration and Immigration of Agricultural Workers 
(E. de Warren). 









OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 





AUSTRALIA 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, Division oF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE. 
Reliable Records in Industrial Ambulance Rooms. Service Publication No. 23. 
Melbourne. 16 pp. 


The problem of statistics of accidents and disease is the starting point for 
all protective measures in industry. This consideration prompted the publica- 
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tion by the Division of Industrial Hygiene, Federal Department of Health, of 
this pamphlet describing a standard method of establishing records in industrial 
ambulance rooms. An international list of causes of death is included designed 
to facilitate by the use of similar terms the comparison of data relating to 
different countries. 









BRAZIL 


MINISTERIO DE AGRICULTURA, INDUSTRIA E CoMMEROCIO, SgERvICO 
DE PovoaAMENTO. Ezatrahido do Relatorio do Ministro de Agricultura, de 
19241. Rio de Janeiro, Villas Boas. 1922, 89 pp. 















Excerpt from the report of the Brazilian Minister of Agriculture for 1921, 
comprising a large number of statistical tables relating to emigration and 
colonisation in Brazil during past decades down to 1920. 









— —— Resumo dos dispositivos legaes e regulamentares, referentes aos 
servicos de immigracao et colonizacdo. Vantagens concedidas pelo Governo 
Federal aos immigrantes recem-chegados. Dados estatisticos, setembro de 1922. 
Rio de Janeiro, Mendes. 1922. 13 pp. 










Under the above title the Brazilian Federal Colonisation Service has issued 
a profusely illustrated pamphlet giving in outline the chief legislative enact- 
ments of interest to immigrants and future colonists. 







CANADA 
ONTARIO 


PROVINCIAL Boarp oF HEattH. Fortieth Annual Report of the 
Provincial Board of Health for the Year 1924. Toronto, Clarkson W. James. 
1922. 438 pp. 















This volume contains short reports of the various divisions of the Ontario 
Provincial Board of Health, as well as numerous local reports. 

The report of the Division of Industrial Hygiene describes the work of 
the General Information Bureau on Industrial Hygiene, which collects and 
renders available to the general public material on the theory and practice of 
all branches of industrial hygiene, through the press, the industrial health 
moving picture, and exhibits. It also deals briefly with entry into industry, 
the hazards to health of spray painting, and the incidence of lead poisoning, 
miners’ phthisis, and other occupational diseases, together with short notes 
on recorded and suspected cases of occupational poisoning through the use of 
benzol, denatured alcohol, and arseniuretted hydrogen. 














PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 





DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc Works. Annual Report of the Department 
of Public Works of the Province of Prince Edward Island for the Year ended 
31 December 1922. Charlottetown, 1923. 83 pp. 







CHILE 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE ESTADISTICA. Resultados generales del Censo 
de la Republica levantado el 15 de diciembre de 1920, Santiago, Soc. 
imprenta y litografia Universo. 1923. 31 pp. 


A pamphlet published by the Santiago Central Office of Statistics giving 
full particulars of the census of 1920. 
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DENMARK 


Beretning an Arbeids-og Fabriktilsynets Virksomhed i Aaret 1922. 
Copenhagen, I. H. Schultz. 1923. 31 pp. 


This report will be analysed in a subsequent issue under “Industrial 
Inspection ”, 


FINLAND 


TILASTOLLINEN PaaTotmisto. Suomen Tilastollinen Vuosikirja, 
Uusi sarja, 20. Vuosikerta, 1922. — Bureau Central de Statistique. An- 
nuaire statistique de Finlande. Nouvelle série. 20° année, 1922, Helsingfors, 
Valtioneuvoston kirjapaino. 1922. xxi, 287 pp. 

The new Finnish Statistical Year Book appears in the same reduced form 
as that for 1921. The tables are arranged in 22 sections, of which those refer- 
ring to population, agricultural and co-operative statistics are most comprehen- 
sive. The section devoted to labour statistics gives information on wages, 
Sickness funds, accidents, strikes, lock-outs, and labour exchanges, as well as 
of employer’s and workers’ associations and poor relief. Another section 
contains statistics of consumption, prices, and cost of living. The latest 
figures given refer in most cases to the years 1921 and 1922. A full list of 
all official statistics published in Finland is given in an appendix. 


FRANCE 


MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL. Statistique généraledela France. Statistique 
annuelle des institutions Wassistance. Années 1914 4 1919. Paris, Imp. 
nationale. 1922. x, 138 pp. 

Statistics of benevolent institutions, 1914-1919. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Mines DEPARTMENT. Report by the Advisory Committee for Coal and 
the Coal Industry on the Possibility of effecting Economies in the Costs that 
make up the Price of Coal to the Consumer. London, H. M. Stationery Office. 
1923. 36 pp. 2s. 6d. 

The Committee conclude that the solution of the problem of the coal 
mining industry lies in an increased demand, with consequential increase in 
output and reduction in overhead charges, and that this increased demand 
is dependent on a general recovery of the trade and industry of Great Britain 
and other countries. Immediate réduction of railway and dock charges and 
distribution costs is considered essential. 





Report on the General Use by Workers of Safety Lamps which give 
no Indication of Inflammable or Nowious Gases. London, H. M. Stationery 
Office. 1923. 10 pp. 





Lonpon County Councit. London Statistics, Vol. XXVII, 1920- 
1921. London, King. 1922. 456 pp. 15s. 


This volume of statistics of the administrative County of London and its 
public services, together with certain statistics for adjacent districts, illustrates 
the largest local authority in Great Britain. The statistics are grouped under 
the headings on machinery of public administration, non-administrative 
statistics (including vital, meteorological, labour and charity statistics), public 
assistance, health services, public amenities, regulative services (liquor licens- 
ing), protective services, education, transit and exchange, supply, and public 
finance. 
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This volume is smaller than any of its predecessors, owing to the omission 
of sections of minor importance for reasons of economy and the failure of 
certain sources of informations. Attention is drawn to the great difficulty in 
obtaining up-to-date information on vital statistics and loca) taxation. 


INDIA 


Report of the Agricultural Department, Bihar and Orissa, for the Year 
ending 30 June 1922. Patna, Superintendent, Government Printing. 1922. 
29 pp. 


Report by the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri regarding his Deputation to the 
Dominion of Australia, New-Zealand and Canada. Simla, Superintendent, 
Government Central Press. 1923. 13 pp. 


The report is dealt with in this number of the Review, pp. 266-267. 


BOMBAY 


Lasour Orricge. Report on an Enquiry into Working-Class Budgets in 
Bombay. By G. Findlay Sairras. Bombay, Government Central Press. 1923. 
tv, 299 pp. 3 rupees 14 annas. 


The findings of the report are summarised in this number of the Review, 
pp. 235-238. 


IRELAND 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


MINIsTRY OF LABouR FoR NORTHERN IRELAND. Interim Report of 
the Departmental Committee on the Cost of Living. Belfast, H. M. Stationery 
Office. 16 pp. 


After making certain allowances for differences in the character of con- 
sumption, particularly of meat, the Committee conclude that the average 
increase in the cost of food in Northern Ireland between July 1914 and 2 
October 1922 was roughly 80 per cent., or practically identical with the 
increase — 79 per cent. — which took place in the United Kingdom as a whole 
between the same date and September 1922. This Interim Report of the 
Committee covers only the food items in the budget, but further data may 
be expected in the final report of the Committee. 


ITALY 


MINISTERO DELLE FINANzE. L’Opera finansiaria del Governo fascista, 
30 pp. 


—_ Documenti sulla situazione finanziaria ed economica dell’ Italia, 


546 pp. 
By Alberto de Srzrani. Rome, Libreria dello Stato. 1923. 


Speech delivered at Milan, 13 May 1923, by Mr. De Stefani, Minister of 
Finance, on the reforms of an economic and financial nature effected by the 
Fascist Party since its accession to power. The second volume contains the 
documents utilised in the preparation of the address; the care and accuracy 
brought by Mr. De Stefani, late Professor of Political Economy at the Com- 
mercial College of Venice, to this study of the economic position of his country, 
give it a real scientific value. A few chapters deal specially with labour, for 
instance those on production, unemployment, strikes, allotments to dependents 
made by emigrants, savings banks, fluctuations in the cost of living, and social 
insurance. 
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DEPUTAZIONE PROVINCIALE DI Papova, Urric1o pet Lavoro, 
Relazione sull’ attivita svolta dali’ Ufficio nel 1922. Padua, 1923. 92 pp. 


Report on the activities of the Labour Office of the Padua Provincial 
Deputation for 1922. 












JAPAN 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE, SECTION oF StTa- 
tistics, The Agricultural and Commercial Statistics for 1921. 1923. 


176 pp. 

This publication, intended for the information of foreign readers, is an 
abridged translation in English of the Thirty-Eighth Statistical Report of the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce. The subjects covered are agricul- 
ture, commerce, Manufactures, fisheries, mining and forestry, and the period 
extends from 1911 to 1921. 












MEXICO 
DEPARTAMENTO DEE TRABAJO. Estudio sobre el costo de la vida 
obrera en Mexico. By E. Garza. Mexico. 15 pp. 


A study of the cost of living in Mexico in 1922. 













NETHERLANDS 


BurREAvU CENTRAL DE STATISTIQUE. Tables de mortalité pour la 
période 1910-1920. By Dr. S. A. Mutter. No. 367. The Hague, 1923. 



































xvi, 36 pp. 4 
Mortality statistics for the period 1910-1920, published by the Netherlands 

Central Office of Statistics. s 

n 

NEW ZEALAND li 

Census anv Sratistics Orrice. The New Zealand Official Year- b 

Book. Thirty-first issue. Wellington, Government Printer. 1922. 695 pp. fo 

Pe Although the size of this Year-Book has been somewhat increased, in (b 

4 comparison with its issues during the war, it covers generally the same field re 
i as the previous issues. A section has been added on the subject of “wage 

* rates ”, and the sub-section of “trade” which deals with the purchase of s 
: supplies for the Imperial Government, and which was omitted from the preced- 
ing issue, has been re-inserted and brought up to date. New matter has 

t been introduced into the volume concerning primary education, tariff recipro-° la 
; city with Australia, inland fisheries, and the rating powers of local authorities. 
"4 The miscellaneous section contains a report on the Washington Disarmament 
f Conference and a short summary of the principal enactments of the Parlia- 

mentary Sessions of 1921-1922. The book contains the usual material concerning Ul 
prices, cost of living, wages, industrial disputes, State aid to settlers and 
workers, old-age pensions, friendly societies, building societies, emigration, and 

other matters of interest to labour. Na 

Mo 

PORTUGAL 

MINISTERIO DA AGRICULTURA. DiRECGAO GERAL DA ECONOMIA ing 

AcricoLta. Divisao pa EstatisticA AcricoLa. Salarios agricolas mit 

Salaires agricoles). A. Salarios dos homens (salaires des ouvriers); app 

B. Salarios das mulheres (salaires des ouvriéres). No. 19, Lisbon, Imprensa a 

Nacional. 1922. 51 pp. rages 






Report by the Division of Statistics, Portuguese Ministry of Agriculture, on 
wages of agricultural workers of both sexes. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND INpUsTRIgES. Abridged Annual Report 
of the Factories Division for the Calendar Year 1924. Pretoria, Govt. 
Printing and Stationery Office, 1923. 36 pp. 


This report is dealt with under the heading “Industrial Inspection” in 
the present number of the Review. 


NATAL 


Finance Accounts, Teachers’ Pension Fund Accounts and Appropriation 
Accounts for the Period 1 April 1921 to 31 March 1922, Pietermaritzburg, 
Natal Witness. 1922. 74 pp. 


SPAIN 


INSTITUTO DE RerormaAs Socrates. E Problema de la Vivienda en 
Inglaterra. By F.-Lépez Vacencia. Madrid, 1923. 256 pp. 


Mr. Lopez Valencia, of the Spanish Institute for Social Reform, has 
published in this volume the results of his long study of the housing problem 
in Great Britain. Mr. Ebenezer Howard, the well known instigator of the 
garden-city, contributes a preface, and General Marva, Director of Labour 
Inspection at the Institute for Social Reform, the concluding remarks. A very 
complete bibliograuhy, numerous illustrations, and appendices are included. 


— Estadistica de la Huelgas. Memoria de 1920. Madrid, 1922. 
409 pp. 


The annual reports on strikes in Spain, published by the Institute for 
Social Reform, were begun in 1905. At that time the Institute confined itself 
mainly to the strikes of which complete particulars were available, merely 
listing others. Methods of collecting data have now been perfected, enabling 
a Classification of industrial conflicts to be made and a definite method of — 
statistical exposition to be followed. The report for 1920 is arranged as 
follows : (a) classification by province, by industries, and by causes of conflict ; 
(b) statistical survey ; (c) international comparison. A still fuller statistical 
report for 1921 is in preparation. 


SWITZERLAND 


BuREAU FEDERAL DE STATISTIQUE. Mouvement de la population de 
la Suisse pendant Uannée 19214. Berne, A. Francke. 1923. 37 pp. 


Movement of population in Switzerland during the year 1921. 


UNITED STATES 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALISATION. Hearing of 21 November 1922. Analysis of America’s 
Modern Melting Pot. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1923. 831 pp. 


The social and biological aspects of immigration are attracting an increas- 
ing amount of attention in the United States, and three years ago the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalisation of the House of Representatives 
appointed Dr. H. H. Laughlin, of the Carnegie Institution at Washington, as 
expert eugenics agent, with the request to conduct scientific studies into 
Several features of this aspect of the problem. The “Hearing ” under review 
is a statement by him giving the result of an enquiry into social inadequacy 
among the immigrant and native population groups in the United States. 
The socially inadequate persons dealt with are the feeble-minded, the insane, 
the criminalistic, the epileptic, the tuberculous, the blind, the deaf, the deformed 
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and crippled, and persons who are a charge on public funds. The facts 
collected relate to the inmates of the custodial institutions of the several 
States and of the Federal Government, and they are analysed in the following 
way : the percentage of each immigrant and nafive group, in the institutions 
mentioned, suffering from one of the above forms of social inadequacy is com- 
pared to the percentage of that group in the whole population of the United 
States, as shown by the census of 1910, any case in which the former figure 
exceeds the latter being held to show an abnormally large proportion of social 
inadequacy. The detailed conclusions, which are in many instances very 
remarkable, are summarised, recent immigrant stocks (mainly Italians, Aus- 
trians, Russians, Jews) being compared with older immigrant stocks (mainly 
British, Dutch, French, German). This summary states that, except with regard 
to blindness, deafness, and dependency, the older stocks are much sounder 
than the recent stocks. The subject is a very complicated one, however, and 
needs further investigation. Finally, Dr. Laughlin formulates a certain number 
of proposals as to policy, based on the statistical conclusions. He would 
have mental hability, reputation in the home country, and family history 
considered in regulating the admissibility of immigrants, and proposes that 
a register of all foreign-born persons in the United States be maintained, 
so as to help “in early locating individuals who become socially inadequate ”. 


DEPARTMENT OF CoMMERCE. Tenth Annual Report of the Secretary 
of Commerce, 1922. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1922. 231 pp. 


While the main activities of the Department are concerned with industrial 
and business conditions, foreign trade, and domestic commerce, certain of 
its collateral activities are of interest to labour. The Bureau of Standards 
within the Department, for instance, is making studies of the housing shortage, 
the proportion of family income usually paid for rent, and the number of 
families as compared whith the number of dwellings in existence. With a special 
appropriation from Congress the Department investigated the general housing 
situation and held conferences with various branches of the building industry 
and representatives of municipal and civic bodies. The Unemployment Con- 
ference of 1921 was held under the auspices of the Department, which is still 
prosecuting enquiries into the special phases of unemployment through 
voluntary committees representing important leaders in the industries and 
commercial and labour organisations. 

The secretary looks upon the unemploment crisis as a typical “ business 
cycle of alternate prosperity and depression”. The peak periods répresent 
waste, the valleys of the crisis “economy and gains in national efficiency ”. 
Among possible solutions suggested are the distribution of public works at 
times when private industry is less active, and the provision of an effective 
statistical service to assist the judgment of those who are carrying on business 
by giving them a true picture of current trends. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BuREAU OF MINES. Twelfth Annual 
Report of the Director of the Bureau of Mines to the Secretary of the Interior 
for the Fiscal Year ended 30 June 1922. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 
1922. 33 pp. 


The principal work of the Bureau of Mines in the field of labour problems 
is that of accident prevention. During the past year the Bureau has trained 
over 16,000 persons in first-aid and rescue work, and rendered aid on 24 mine 
accidents through its Mine Safety Service ; 78 mines and 14 ore-smelting 
plants were surveyed in co-operation with the National Safety Council. Studies 
of health hazards in the petroleum industry were made in co-operation with 
the Public Health Service and the American Petroleum Institute ; smoke 
abatement surveys were made in several States. 

Discussing certain features of the coal problem, now very much in the 
public eye in the United States, the Director points out that there is no direct 
way of preventing the opening up of new coal mines, and public opinion in 
the United States no doubt insists on free competition. It might, however, 
be possible to compel those opening up new mines to give evidence of the 
necessity for such output and to compel them to supply the necessary railroad 
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equipment to get the coal to market. Greater restriction in the issuing of 
coal leases on the public lands may also be helpful. Aside from difficulty as 
to future prices, the Director does not doubt the feasibility of coal storage on 
a much larger scale than is effected at present as a method of stabilising 
the market. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. BuREAU oF LaBouR STATISTICS. Code 
of Lighting Factories, Mills, and other Work Places. Bulletin No. 331. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1923. 29 pp. 


This code as been officially approved as an “American Standard” by the 
American Engineering Standards Committee. The first part gives rulés on 
which to base lighting regulations in industry. The second part contains 
a detailed explanation and discussion of these rules and suggestions and 
general information as to desirabie practice in factory lighting (foot-candles 
required for given work, avoidance of glare, etc.). The third part discusses 
the advantages of good illumination: the gain in increased output is stated 
to overbalance any possible saving on a poor system of lighting. 


— Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Meeting of the International 
Association of Public Employment Services held at Washington 11-13 Sep- 
tember 1922. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1923. vi, 76 pp. 





— —— Wages and Hours of Labour in the Men’s Clothing Industry 
1911 to 1922. Bulletin No. 319. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1923. 
39 pp. 





Wholesale Prices 1890 to 1921. Bulletin No. 320. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Printing Office. December 1922, 276 pp. 


In this report the wholesale prices of commodities in the United States, 
which in previous Bulletins had been given for the period 1890 to 1920, are 
brought up to the end of 1921, and a considerable number of new commodities 
are added to the list for which prices are tabulated. Monthly prices are given 
for 1921, and yearly averages back to 1890. In the case of the different com- 
modities (404 in 1921) actual as well as relative prices are generally given. 
The index number for 1921 of the average prices of all commodities included 
was 147, as compared with 226 in 1920 and 100 in 1913. The movement of 
wholesale prices of separate groups of commodities is also given, the variation 


' from group to group being shown by index numbers and by means of graphs. 


One of the appendices gives a summary of the movements of wholesale 
prices in other countries. 


—— CHILDREN’s Bureau. Canal Boat Children. By Ethel M. Sprixcer. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1923. 22 pp. 


Report on children employed on canal barges on United States inland 
waterways. The number of such children is small (354), but their conditions 
of life and employment raise serious problems. 


—— Women’s Bureau. The Occupational Progress of Women. 
Bulletin No. 27. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1922. 37 pp. 


The statistics of the 1920 census of women “ engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions” are here summarised and interpreted. The proportion of women 
engaged in non-agricultural pursuits increased only slightly between 1910 and 
1920, but there was a very decided change in their distribution among the 
various occupations. Women seem not to have entered many absolutely new 
occupations, but the number of women in such occupations as clerical work, 
teaching, nursing, and various manufacturing and mechanical industries has 
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increased very largely, while that in home and personal service occupations 
decreased. A comparison between the rate of increase in the number of 
men and women employed in certain industries is given, showing that, 
especially in manufacturing and mechanical industries, the rate of increase 
among women was much greater than among men, although the latter were 
still in a large majority. 








FEDERAL BoarRD FOR VOCATIONAL EpucaTion. A Study of Home- 
Economics Education in Teacher-Tratning Institutions for Negroes. Bulletin 
No. 79, Home Econornics Series No. 7. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 
1923. 124 pp. 15 cents. 







PuBLic PRINTER. Annual Report of the Public Printer for the Fiscal 
Year ended 30 June 1922. Sixty-seventh Congress, Fourth Session. Senate 
Document No. 294. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1923. 56 pp. 


The number on the rolls of the Government Printing Office, the largest 
single printing establishment in the United States, was 3,978 employees in 
December 1922. The reduction in numbers to the pre-war basis is attributed 
largely to the increased efficiency of a more contented and skilled force. 
Some indications of the efforts made to better the conditions for work are 
given in this report. Recommendations are made with regard to the fixing 
of wages and some considerations offered in respect of the 44-hour week, 
training of apprentices, the recognition of women employees, annual and 
sick leave. The pages of this report contain, moreover, a general survey of 
the activities of the Department, a record of production for the period covered 
and other matter, while statistical tables, including a financial statement for 
the fiscal year ended 30 June 1922, are appended. 

















MASSACHUSETTS 


Sp&c1aL ComMISSION ON UNEMPLOYMENT, UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
SATION, AND THE MInIMuM WaGE. Report, 9 February 1923. Boston, 
Wright and Potter. 1923. 78 pp. 














NEW YORK 


Report of the New York State Commission on Ventilation. New York, 
E. P. Dutton. 1923. xxvi, 620 pp. 


This report, completed in 1922, on the work of the Commission on Ventila- 
tion appointed before the war to carry out study of ventilation, especially 
in schools and places of public gathering, contains a study of the 
physiological significance of the various factors in ventilation and a 
summary of the results of experiment. In the first part are examined the 
effects of atmospheric conditions on the body temperature, the circulatory 
system, respiration and metabolism, and the performance of physical and 
mental work ; the influence of chemically vitiated air on human appetite and the 
growth of animals; the influence of certain atmospheric conditions on 
immunity to infection ; the influence of variations in atmospheric temperature 
and humidity on the condition of the upper respiratory tract ; the fundamental 

a physical factors affecting the loss of heat from a warm moist surface; and general 
4 conclusions as to the effect of various atmospheric conditions on health, 
4 comfort, and efficiency. The second part is a survey of the results of various 
u methods of schoolroom ventilation. An interesting study of the relation of 
5 ventilation to school attendance is followed by chapters on five methods of 
schoolroom ventilation ; a comparison of window and fan ventilation ; the 
: 3 prevalence of respiratory diseases in schools ventilated by various methods ; 
3 the distribution of air supply within the schoolroom; the effect of the 
humidification of schoolroom air and the use of re-circulated air on health, 

comfort, and efficiency ; and practical suggestions. Each part is preceded 
by a historical survey and a description of the general plan and scope of 
the experiments conducted by the Commission. 
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WISCONSIN 


State Boarp or Epvucation. State and Local Administration of 
Continuation Schools. By Edward A. Firzparrick. The Continuation Schools 
of Wisconsin, Vocational School Survey, Chapters V (Part 2) and VI. Madison, 
1922. 27 pp. 












—— Human Engineering in the Continuation Schools. By Edward 
A. Firzpatrick and Jennie McMullin Turner. The Continuation Schools of 
Wisconsin, Vocational School Survey, Chapter XIII. Madison, 1922. 16 pp. 














These two pamphlets form part of a series on the organisation of con- 
tinuation schools and make recommendations as to the type of directors 
required and methods of administration. 







NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBouR. Report of Proceedings of ; 
Sixteenth Annual Convention of the Building Trades Department. Cincinnati, a 
1922, 134 pp. 









The Report of the Proceedings of the annual convention of the Building 
Trades Department of the American Federation of Labour, held at Cincinnati 
from 7 to 10 June 1922, is prefaced by the rules governing departments of 
the American Federation of Labour, and the constitution of the Building 
Trades Department in particular. The demarcation claims of the sixteen 
international unions affiliated to this department are set forth in detail, 
together with some forty decisions rendered during the last two years by 
the National Board for Jurisdictional Awards in the Building Industry. The 
latter is a joint body representing employers, engineers, architects and 
workers, to which are referred all demarcation disputes between building 
unions. 

The report of the President lays special stress upon the necessity of 
respect by trade unions for their elected authorities, and upon the need for 
a prudent and responsible trade union policy: “the advocate of economic 
fallacies has done irreparable hagm..... We have for years allowed the 
unconscious and the hired disturber to lead us into strikes which were 
preventable and unjustifiable”. The report of the Secretary contains a table 
showing minimum wage rates of 21 building occupations in over a hundred 
towns. The proceedings of the Convention were chiefiy concerned with 
difficulties arising from demarcation awards. 

























AnpREws, John B., Dawson, Miles M., and Horrman, E. R. The 
Accident Compensation Law of Pennsylvania and its Administration. A 
Survey. Submitted to the Citizens’ Committee on the Finances of the State of 
Pennsylvania appointed by the Hon. Gifford Pinchot, December 1922. 26 pp. 












Contains a brief outline of the Provisions of the Accident Compensation 
Law of Pennsylvania’ and its administration, and recommendations as to 
amendments. 







ANKEN, L. L’apprentissage dans la formation professionnelle agricole. 
Geneva, 1923. 40 pp. 


Apprenticeship in agriculture. 
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AsusBy and Bytes. Rural Education. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1923. 
227 pp. 

This small book is an excellent example of what may be accomplished 
by a local survey in focusing attention on educational and social problems. 
It is the report of an enquiry conducted in Oxfordshire in 1920 under the 
auspices of the Oxford National Education Association and the Horace 
Plunkett Foundation. Part I is concerned with elementary school conditions 
and Part II with Adolescents and Adults. The book will be of interest to 
all those interested in the welfare of rural society and offers a number of 
constructive criticisms. 








Bacn, Lydia. Le droit et les institutions de la Russie soviétique. Paris, 


Lib, générale de droit et de jurisprudence. 1923. 338 pp. 


The author analyses from a strictly judicial standpoint the administrative 
mechanism and the government institutions of the Soviet Republic. After 
indicating the origin of each institutions he considers the conditions which 
led to their successive transformations and notes the various stages of 
evolution down to the present day. 

The book is in two parts. ‘The first, devoted to the political régime, 
contains, in addition, a description of such institutions as the All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets, the All-Russian Central Executive Committee, etc., and 
valuable information on communist propagandist methods, the organisation 
of the Communist party and the Red Army, the statutes of the Soviet 
employees, etc. The second part contains an exposition of the various institu- 
tions and organisations regulating economic life in the Soviet Republic, and 
a juridical analysis of government policy in various fields: monopoly of 
foreign commerce, co-operation, trade unions, etc. 

In an introduction which reviews the chief contributory factors to the 
Russian revolution, the author points out that a new Russia has been born 
in which certain institutions, such as the Soviet system, may survive the 
present form of government since they are in harmony with the social and 
democratic traditions of the Russian intellectuals. 





Bowers, John Hugh. The Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. The 
Philosophy and History of the Court. Chicago, A.C. McClurg. 1922. 133 pp. 


The author considers the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations the best 
tribunal thus far devised for the administration of industrial justice, the 
protection of the public, and the regular functioning of essential industries. 
Throughout the book Professor Bowers gives prominence to the many 
criticisms directed against the Court and against his conception of the func- 
tions of the State, answering the objections made and instancing numerous 
cases which the Court has been instrumental in adjusting. He examines the 
proposal to establish a Federal Industrial Court and the public benefits to be 
derived therefrom. 


BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS OF 
America. Workers’ Health Bureau. Health Facts in Support of the Five- 
Day Week for Painters. New York, 1923. 31 pp. 

This report will be dealt with in a subsequent issue of the Review under the 
heading “ Industrial Hygiene”. 


Bupcen, F. S. and Corton, L. Craft Unionism versus Industrial 
Unionism. New York, National Executive Committee of Socialist Labour Party. 
1922. 32 pp. 

This pamphlet, originally written and issued in Great Britain with special 
reference to British trade union conditions, has been re-edited with modifica- 
tions rendering it more applicable to events and situations in America. 
Its point of view is perhaps well expressed in the following paragraph. 
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“ That which in our opinion is alone capable of giving authentic form 
and substance to the revolutionary proletarian will is the inlegrally industrially 
organised working class itself. The mass and weight of the Industrial Union 
will muke possible the enduring triumph of the working class ; its effective 
control of the productive machinery will make possible the transition from the 
political class-rule stale to the class-less socialist society. * 

The pamphlet is an exhortation and an a priori justification ; the practical 
problems of organising and operating industrial unions are not touched upon. 


Bureau oF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION. Vocations for Business and 
Professional Women. Bulletin No. 1. 1919. 48 pp. 


Women in the Law; an Analysis of Training, Practice, and Salaried 
Positions. Bulletin No. 3. 1920. vu, 138 pp. 


—— Statistical Work; a Study of Opportunities for Women. Studies in 
Occupations No. 2. 1921. 154 pp. 


Positions of Responsibity in Department Stores and other Retail 
Selling Organisations; a Study of Opportunities for Women. Studies in Occu- 
pations No.5. 1921. 124 pp. 


—— Women in Chemistry; a Study of Professional Opportunities, Studies 
in Occupations No. 4. 1922, xvi, 272 pp. 


—— News Bulletin of the Bureau of Vocational Information, Fortnightly. 
Vol. I, No. 1, 1 October 1922. 


All published in New York City by the Bureau of Vocational Information. 


The Bureau of Vocational Information is a research and educational 
organisation established for the purpose of studying the opportunities for 
professional employment for women and supplying information on this 
subject to individuals and educational institutions. Its News Bulletin gives 
in each number a general sketch of opportunities for women in some particular 
field, such as banking, bacteriology, etc., and notes on the progress made by 
women in the professional field generally. The Bureau publishes monographs 
on the different professions open to women, giving detailed information on 
conditions of employment, training and qualifications required, and possibilities 
of advancement. In addition, the Bureau does a great deal of personal 
vocational guidance work among professional women, in co-operation with 
schools, colleges, women’s organisations, and public Departments. 











CaRROLL, Mollie Ray. Labour and Politics, The Altitude of the Ame- 
rican Federation of Labour towards Legis/ation and Politics. Boston and New 
York, Houghton Mifflin Company. 1923. xix, 206 pp. 


The aim of this essay is to set forth the official political attitude of the 
American Federation of Labour as determined by its leaders, and the main 
sources ulilised have therefore been the publications of that body. A 
preliminary chapter is devoted to a discussion of the functions of trade 
unions in a democracy. In the next hundred pages an account is given of 
the history of the Federation’s attitude towards legislation and politics, the 
development of collective bargaining, and the legislative measures demanded 
by the Federation. The last third of the essay deals with the present attitude 
towards the law and party action, and concludes with a criticism of the 
Federation's programme. 








CASSA DISOCCUPAZIONE OPERAI MECCANICI METALLURGICI ED 
AFFINI DELLE PROVINCIE DI Mitaxo & Como. Resoronto Finanziario 
1° lug‘io 1921 — 30 giuyno 1922. Milan, Cooperativa Grafica degli Operai. 
1923. 45 pp. ; 

Financial statement for 1921-1922 of the metal workers’ unemployment 
fund of the Milan and Como districts. 
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CHARITY ORGANISATION Socisty. The Prevention and Relief of 
Distress. A Handbook of Information respecting the Statutory and Voluntary 
Means available for the Relief of Distress and the Improvement of Social Con- 
ditions, being Sir Charles Loch’s ‘“‘ How to Help Cases of Distress”. Revised, 
re-arranged, and brought up to date for the Charity Organisation Society. 
London, P. S. King, and Charity Organisation Society. 1922. vu, 140 pp. 
2s. 6d. 


Written from the point of view of the London social worker there is 
here much information in a condensed form respecting State, Municipal, and 
voluntary organisations for the relief of distress. In its statement of principles 
emphasis is laid on the practical as against the sentimental side of charity 
work. Fundamental philosophies are not gone inlo as the manual is one of 
practice in which methods of relief are described. The section on emigration 
contains the statement that “ emigration is one of the recognised forms of 
relief of distress caused by unemployment ”. 3 





















Cuartigz, Paul,S.J. Le Charbon au Canada, Montréal, !’Ecole sociale 
populaire. 1923. 32 pp. 







Coal in Canada is the subject of this pamphlet, some paragraphs of which 
relate to labour questions. 












Conant, Luther (Jr.). A Critical Analysis of Industrial Pension Systems. 
New York, The Macmillan Company. 1922. x1, 262 pp. 











The purposes and various types of pension systems, their advantages and 
disadvantages, cumulative “ single-premium” annuities as a substitute for pen- 
sions, arguments for and against an informal pension policy or the adoption of a 
formal system are all discussed in this volume. The methods of financing’a pen- 
sion system are examined, and the cost of a cumulative annuity system is illus- 
trated ; the benefits to be derived from these two systems are reviewed. The 
concluding chapter provides a summary analysis of various types of retirement 
systems and consideration regarding the broader aspects of the pension problem. 
Employers are warned against committing themselves to the adoption of 
any formal system not adapted to “ the needs of, and the conditions prevailing 
in, the individual establishment, particularly in respect to age and. sex 
distribution and labour turnover ”. 

An analysis of pension plans in industrial establishments and a _ short 
bibliography are furnished in the appendices. The book includes numerous 
tables and two charts relating to pension expenditure. 



















Congrés de l’agriculture francaise (Cinquiéme). Rapports et documents. 
Paris, 1923, 







Among the reports submitted to the Fifth Agricultural Congress held at 
Paris from 18 to 19 May 1923 are those dealing with: The rural housing 
problem (M. Egasse), 4 pp.; Organisation of French and foreign labour (F. 
David and F.L. Brancher), 19 pp.; the enforcement of the Act relating to 
accidents in agriculture (M. Vergnand), 16 pp.; Trade union organisation in 
agriculture since the war (M. Landowski), 7 pp. 











Congrés national de la natalité (Quatriéme). Tours, 21-24 septembre 
1922. Compte rendu. Tours, Imp. des mutilés. 1923, 253 pp. 






In addition to other matter, this report contains a brief summary of 
reports concerning the use of leisure, home work, compulsory overtime pay, 
industrial hygiene, housing of agricultural and other workers, etc. 
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Corcini, 0. L’Agrtcoltura nei suoi Rapporti col Fascismo. Reggio 
Emilia, Officine Graf. Reggiane. 1923. 22 pp. 


Text of a speech delivered on 24 December 1922 at Reggio Emilia by Mr. 
Corgini, late Under-Secretary for Agriculture in the Mussolini Cabinet, 
Mr. Corgini defines the agrarian policy of the Fascist government founded 
om the principle of production and liberty limited by the obligations imposed 
through the important rdle of agriculture in the general national economy. 
His personal opinion is thal the trade union problem lies rather in a scarcity 
of leaders than in the absence of a definite political programme. 


Daruine, M. L. Some Aspects of Co-operation in Germany, Italy, and 
Ireland. A Report. Lahore, Superintendent, Government Printing. 1922, 
xu, 191 pp. 


The author’s aim is to describe the actual working of the co-operative 
movement in the. countries visited by him during the winter of 1920-1921 
rather than to record the results achieved. Equipped, moreover, with the 
experience of three years practical work and study in the Punjab, where 
there are now over 8,000 co-operative societies, he brings a knowledge of 
technical detail to the delineation of typical institutions. A particularly close 
study is made of the village bank and the German system of rural credit, 
the constitution of the Raiffeisen and the Imperial Federations, the organisa- 
tion and functions of the Central and State banks, the supply and sale 
societies, and the Audit Unions. Chief among the sale societies dealt with 
are the co-operative granaries, the milk societies in Bavaria, and the vine- 
growers societies. The Agricultural Credit Association at Dresden and the 
Bavarian Agricultural Bank at Munich are selected as illustrating Germany’s 
system of land credit. The value of electricity to agricultural development 
is brought out in the chapter describing the German electricity societies. 
Other subjects treated are the urban societies, the store, craftsmen societies, 
and house-building societies. While the main portion of the book is devoted 
to the German financial system and general organisation, the importance of 
Italy’s contribution to co-operation is not overlooked. The five main branches 
of co-operation in Italy — Labour societies, co-operative farms and 
miscellaneous agricultural societies, village banks, People’s banks, and 
co-operative stores — are examined in turn, and the movement contrasted 
with that in Ireland and in other countries. The connection between politics 
and co-operation in Italy is pointed out and the opposite aims of Catholics 
and Socialists explained. Throughout his report the author emphasises the 
moral as well as the material aspects of co-operation, and, in considering the 
prospects of the movement in India, urges the need of more widespread 
education. Some miscellaneous points are dealt with in the appendix, and 
an index facilitates reference to the many subjects touched upon. 


De samvirkende Fagforbund i Denmark 1898 — 3 Januar 1923. 
Copenhagen, 1922. 247 pp. 


The passing of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Federation of Trade 
Unions on 3 January 1923 gave rise to this publication. A richly illustrated 
book, it forms a valuable addition to the history of trade unionism in Denmark. 

The first chapter begins by giving a survey of the background of the 
formation of the Danish Federation of Trade Unions, which took place on 
3 January 1898 at a conference of 405 delegates representing about 70,000 
Members. The following chapter deals with the extensive dispute in 1899, 
which terminated by the adoption of the so-called September compromise 
(Septemberforliget). This compromise has since then defined the relations 
between employers and workers in Denmark, leading finally to the establish- 
ment of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. A special chapter is given to 
institutions and methods of conciliation in trade disputes, followed by an 
account of inter-Scandinavian trade union relations. Special chapters are 
given to the effects of the war upon the labour market and trade union 
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organisation, the campaign against unemployment, and the adoption of the 
Act relating to labour exchanges and unemployment insurance (22 December 
1921). A special! chapter is devoted to the working day, bearing the title “ The 
Victorious Progress of the Standard Work Day ” (Normal Arbejdstidens Sejrs- 
gang). The statistical tables at the end of the volume give details of member- 
ship and finances of Danish trade unions since the organisation of the 


Federation. 









Dequivt, Dr. G. Le Statut des famiiles nombreuses. Preface by 
J. L. Breton. Paris, Dunod. 1922, vi, 160 pp. 


Mr. Dequidt considers French legislation relating to large families. 
After a brief review of past legislation he examines and comments on recent 
enactments affecting large families and concerning maintenance _ granis, 
labour, housing, education, taxation, etc. A list of organisations and 
associations for the protection of large families completes the work. 


















Doucuty, William Howard (Jr.). Socialism and the Average Man. 
A presentation in popular form of the nature of socialism; the fallacies inherent 
in certain of the more general and fundamental doctrines of socialism; the disin- 
genuousness of the propaganda in favour of socialism; and the futility and 
impracticability of certain typical schemes that have taken shape under the name 
of socialism. New York and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, the Knickerbocker 
Press. 1922. x1, 238 pp. 


The practical aspects of socialism are the main concern of the author. 
He considers first. however, the doctrines, the aims and ideals of socialism as 
voiced by its most prominents exponents. The present tendency of the 
movement is towards the left, he asserts, 1.e. towards Bolshevism, “ the 
logical and inevitable final stage of Marxian Socialism”. In the author's 
opinion the error of Socialist doctrine lies in ignoring inherent human frailty 
and human experience. Unless and until human nature changes, he con- 
tends, the laws of economies, which are dependent upon fundamental human 
instincts, desires, and frailties, “ though they may temporarily be set aside, 
will always and relentlessly reassert themselves”. The closing chapter is 
devoted to some considerations as to the future of Socialism. 




























Exestr TARVITAJATEUHISUSTE Keskunisuse. VI-s_ tegevusaasta 


1922. Reval, Eesti Uhistrikikoda. 1923. 75, xxx pp. 
Report of the Esthonian Co-operative Wholesale Society for 1922. 











Frses, A. Pratique de Vorganisation rationnelle, Preface by Gabriel 


Faure. Paris, G. and M. Ravisse. 1923. xxvi, 594 pp. 





Mr Fejés examines the organisation of industry such as it should he to 

a attain the double end of a just return on capital to the employer and the 
q maximum gain and well-being of the worker proportionate to his contribu- 
tion to industry and consistent with the prosperity of the undertaking, based 

at the same time on a degree of effort not dangerous to health. Several 

chapters are devoted to social welfare activities in the factory. There are @ 

large number of illustrations. 


on a ok Oe 












Francq, R. et Ripert, A. Pour reconstruire l’Hurope. Paris, Edition 
du ‘* Progrés Civique ”. 1922. 101 pp. 





The authors examine the various aspects and the causes of the economic 
chaos in Europe and indicate the bases of reconstruction. They deplore the 
abolition of the international agencies created during the war for the distribu- 
tion of products, orders, and raw materials in accordance with the productive 
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capacity and the requirements of each nation ; they esteem the restoration of 
order in the economic field to be possible only through “ the rational! organisa- 
tion of production and exchange under the direction of intellectual and manual 
producers controlled by the consumers ”. 


Giass Borrte Browsers’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CaNnaDA. Proceedings of the Forty-Sixth Annual Convention, Bellaire, 
Ohio, 10-19 July. Camden, Magrath Printing House. 1922. 202 pp. 


Gras, L.J. Histoire économique générale des mines de la Loire. 2 vols. 
St. Etienne, Soc, anonyme de limp. Théolier, 1922, xu, 970 pp. 


Mr. Gras, the author of several historical studies on the industries of 
the St. Etienne district, has undertaken in this volume the story of the 
development of the mining industry in the Loire basin from its origin up 
to 1921. He examines the different systems in the mines, the relations of the 
concessionnaires with the owners and che Stale, methods of working, the 
position of the workers at various periods, etc. The period extending from 
1845 to the present time is dealt with in great detail. Mr. Gras describes, 
year by year, the political, economic, and social events bearing on the develop- 
ment oi the Loire basin. Careful references to sources are included. 


Hartrerstey, ©. Marshall. The Community’s Credit. London, The 
*« Credit Power ” Press, 1922. 165 pp. 


An attempt to elucidate Major Douglas’. theories as expounded in Economic 
Democracy and Credit Power and Democracy. 


Hepicer, Ernesto. La Lettonia economica. Rome, Istituto per l‘Europa 
Orientale. 1923. 94 pp. 


A survey of the economic position in Latvia. 


Horowitz, H. B., WemBripce, H. A and Hurkin, H.J. Statistical 
Compilation. Some of its Uses as a Function of Scientific Alanagement. 
New York, Engineering Societies Building. 1922. 10 pp. 


Janes, George M. American Trade Unionism. Chicago, A. C. McClurg. 
1922. 138 pp. 


This little book, whose aim is to present as clearly as possible within a 
small compass the salient features of United States trade unionism, would 
serve as a good introduction to a further study of the subject, while affording 
an adequate and comprehensive bird’s eye view to those who do not desire 
more. A bibliography is appended. 


Jaurés, Jean. Histoire socialiste de la Révolution francaise. Wevised by 
A. Maruigz. Vol. IV : La République. Paris, Librairie de l’Humanité. 1923, 
426 pp. 


The first three volumes of this work were analysed in the September 1922 
and the February-March 1923 numbers of the Review. The fourth comprises 
seven parts devoted respectively to the events of 10 August, the relations of 
the Commune with the Legislative Assembly. the massacres in the prisons, 
the elections to the Convention, the social unrest and the agrarian law, the 
first battles of the Revolutionary armies, and the establishment of the Republic. 
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KamMMER Fir ARBEITER UND ANGESTELLTE IN NIEDEROSTERREICH. 
Das Lehrinasentschadgungsgesetz. By A. Kimmt, Vienna, Verlag ‘* Arbeit 
und Wirtschaft ”. 1923. 47 pp. 


A study of the Austrian law relating to the remuneration of apprentices. 





KooperaTiIva Férspunpet. Forvaltningsradets, styrelsens och reviso- 
rernas berdttelser 1924. Stockholm, Oscar Eklund. 1922, 79 pp. 


Report of the Swedish Co-operative Union for 1921. 


KuLemann, W. Dre Genossenschaftsbewegung. Erster Band : Geschicht- 
licher Teit. Berlin, Otto Liebmann. 1922. x, 27 pp. 


A study of the Co-operative movement in Germany and in other countries. 





Laspour RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. The Labour International Year 
Book 1923. London, The Labour Publishing Company. 120 pp. 


An outline of international developments during the past two years as 
they affect the working class movement and the labour movement in various 
countries, and a directory of international labour. 


LatpLER, Harry. Recent Developments in Socialism with Bibliographies 
and D-rectory, comptrled for the League for Industrial Democracy. New York, 
League for Industrial Democracy. 1922. 16 pp. 10 cents, 





Lee, John. Industrial Organisation, Developments, and Prospects. 
London, Pitman. 1923. 119 pp. 


This book is an attempt to describe the various recent developments in 
workers’ and joint control of industry throughout the world. Special chapters 
are- devoted to the United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, and Italy. 
An astonishing amount of information is contained in a small compass. 
The conclusions which are drawn are comparative rather than definitive, 
but evidence is furnished from various quarters that “ there is a recognition 
of a demand for full enlightenment as a condition of human co-operation ”. 


Manes, Alfred. Versicherungswesen. 3rd edit. Leipzig, Teubner 
1922. Vol. I, 231 pp.; Vol. Il, 357 pp. 


This treatise outlines in a clear and concise manner the organisation and 
technique of the different insurance systems, and the various branches of 
private insurance (life, accident, fire, transport, agricultural risk, etc.) 
Although it does not deal specially with social insurance, it may usefully be 
consulted by all interested in the legislation relating to, and the technique of, 
insurance. 


NATIONAL CounciIL OF THE PROTESTANT EpiscopaL Onourcu (THe). 
DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE. Social Service at the General 
Convention of 1922. New York, The National Council. 55 pp. 


One of the features of religious movements in the United States is the 
increasing interest of the Church in social and industrial problems. The 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States 
in 1922 formulated a series of resolutions defining the attitude of that Church 
toward the industrial order. These resolutions “are to be taken as express- 
ing the mind of the whole Church”. The emphasis is obviously on human 
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rights as against property rights. “ Therefore a minimum subsistance wage, 
and if possible a comfort and saving wage, must be the first charge on the: 
industry”. From capital must come ‘honest goods and service for fair: 
prices”, and from labour “honest work and full service for fair wages ”.. 
These two principles, it is stated, ultimately involve “a fundamental change 
in the spirit and working of our whole industrial system”. In addition to- ; 
the resolutions of the Convention the pamphlet contains the sermon delivered 
at the opening of the Convention and addresses by prominent members ; 
also suggestions to the Department of Christian Social Service of the Church 
by a small special industria) conference which met in cormnection with the: 
General Convention. The gist of this report was that through its parish 
organisations the Church should give special study to the problems of industry, 
even arranging for conferences of employers and workers. 


- 


NaTIONAL FarmERS’ Union. The Year-Book of the National Farmers’ 
Union for 1423. London. 336 pp. y 


This publication gives in some detail the organisation, both central and 
local, of the National Farmers’ Union of Great Britain. It also includes an 
extremely useful list of a number of other agricultural organisations, adding 
a summary of each society's activities. 

Although the Year-Book is mainly drawn up for the use of practical 
farmers, a considerable amount of general agricultural information may 
be found in the volume. 





NigMEYER, Theodor : V6lkerrecht. Berlin, Vereinigung Wissenschaft- 
icher Verleger. 1923. 168 pp. 


This little book is intended as an introduction to the knowledge of the 
problems of public international law. The five chapters are dealing : 
respectively with the definition of international law ; its sources and history ; 4 
its subjects and objects ; administrative organs, treaties, and the amicable 
settlement of international disputes. In considering labour questions, Prof. 
Niemeyer says that a basis has been laid for the international protection of 
labour by the establishment of the International Labour Office at Geneva 
which, in principle and practice, is of the greatest importance, and surpasses 
all other institutions of the League of Nations. 























Niox Cuatgau. Les conseils d'entreprise et le contréle ouvrier en 
Autriche. Paris, Presses universitaires de France. 1923. 185 pp. 


After describing the import of workers’ control the author gives an 
historical exposition of the attempts made to establish industrial democracy 
in various countries and in Austria prior to the law of 15 May 1919. He 
examines this Act which established works’ councils in the young Republic, 
and devotes the two last parts of his work to a review of the opinions current 
in various circles ; he comments on its bearing, influence, and future. “ It 
cannot”, he declares, * have come as a surprise to those who had been in 
touch before 1914 with social and labour legislation under the Monarchy ”. p 
After carrying out most exhaustive investigations, Mr. Niox Chfteau con- . 
siders himself competent to give a purely objective opinion on works’ councils. 
He considers that these new institutions “freed from the influences which 
had made them an instrument of warfare, have become factors for social 
peace and equilibrium ”. 





PALMEIRO, José, Qué es la Confraternidad Ferroviaria? Buenos Aires, 
1922 80 pp. 


Mr. Palmeiro is the editor of the periodical La Fraternidad, organ of the 
Locomotive Engineers’ and Firemen’s Union affilated to the Confraternidad 
Ferrovaria, the Argentine railwaymen’s federation. He makes an objective 
and thorough examination of this organisation's part and position in the 
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Argentine labour movement. The preface is supplied by Mr. Américo J. 
Balifo, secretary of the Union and workers’ delegate to the International 


Labour Conference at Washington. 


Pec, Charles Edward. The Ridile of Unemployment and its Solution, 
London, Cecil Palmer. 1922. 217 pp. 


The writer argues that the immediate cause of business depressions with 
their accompanying unemployment is the fall in prices brought about by 
restriclions of bank credit. He advocates that the bank rate should be 
scientifically adjusted as occasion demands, so as to maintain prices as nearly 
as possible at a constant level. As an essential accompaniment of this measure 
it would be necessary to replace the gold basis of credit by an inconvertible 
paper currency. In this way he considers that the violent iluctuations in 
oe ged characteristic of the present financial-economic system could 


Pertman, Selig. A History of Trade Unionism in the United States. 
New York, The Macmillan Company. 1922. vit, 313 pp. 


The first half of this history is a summary of the studies in labour 
history carried out by Professor John R. Commons and cuilaborators between 
1904 and 1918: this portion covers the first hundred years down to 1897. The 
relations between the condition of industry — prosperity or depression — and 
the tendencies of the labour moverrent are clearly brought oul. The author 
traces the evolution of the American Federation of Labour, and describes its 
struggle for survival with the Knights of Labour, resulting in the elimination 
of its adversary and the stabilisation of the trade union movement. 

The second half brings the story from 1897 down to 1922, and, in the 
final chapters, considers several of the general ideas suggested by the 
history. This portion of the book is not a chronolugical history of events, 
but a series of essays on different aspects of the labour movement. 

A bibliography of a score of iiems is appended. 


Picarp, R. Le marché du travail, Extrait de la ** Revue d’Economie 
politique”, No. 2, 1923. Paris, Lib de la Société de recueil Sirey. 1923. 


10 pp. 

Mr. Picard gives a brief account of the unemployment crisis of 1920-1921 
which, in France, never assumed very extensive proportions as the statistics 
of unemployment funds, subsidised trade union unemployment funds, and 
employment agencies testify. Special attention is given to the question of 
employment and the position of the labour market in 1922, a normal year 
in the author’s opinion, and, apart from the Havre metal workers’ strike, 


relatively quiet. 


Pirarp, L. La loi sur les loyers de 1923. Brussels, |’Eglantine. 


1923. 38 pp. 


Commentary on the Belgian Rent Act of 13 February 1923. A strictly 
objective exposition preceded by a brief survey of former legislation enacted 


in this connection. 


Pisani, V. Emigrazione a form2 cooperativa all’ estero e nelle nostre 
colonie. Rome, Tipografia delle Mantellate. 1922. 165 pp. 5 lire. 


A collection of articles published hy Col. V. Pisani in the Consorzio Nazio- 
nale di Emigrazione e Lavoro, the organ of the Catholic Emigration Associa- 
tion. The author advocates the foundation of a national! institute which, with 
the financial assistance of the banks and the Italian Government, would 
group Italian emigrants into co-operative agricultural colonies and supervise 
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the development of the latter. The greater part of the work is devoted to 
outlining various Italian colonisation schemes in Brazil, Argentina, and Italian 
Africa, etc. and describing a study tour effected by a commission of the 
“ Consorzio * in Cyrenaica. 



































Repmayrne, Sir R. A.S. The British Coal-Mining Industry during the 
War. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, Humphrey Milford. 1923. xv, 348 pp. 


A history of the coal-mining industry in the United Kingdom covering 
the pre-controi period, the period of government control, the events leading 
up to de-control and the settlement following the national strike of muners 
in 1921. An introductory chapter describes briefly the rise of the coal-mining 
industry in Great Britain, conditions on the eve of the outbreak of war, and 
the immediate effect of hostilities on the industry. “A general survey of the 
industry during 1914-1921, appendices containing reprints of various reports, 
documents, statistical and other mutter, and an index complete the volume. 
Some maps and diagrams are included. 





Renner, K. Die Mitwirkung der Betriebsrite bei der Produktionskon- 
trolle. Vienna, Bund der Industrieangestellten Oesterreichs. 16 pp. 




















’ A short study on works councils and the control of production. 
J 
| 
r Ricnano, E. Pour une réforme socialiste du droit successoral. Trans- 
“ lated by G. Bourcin. Paris. Rieder et C*. 119 pp. 
Mr. Bourgin has selected with the author’s approval the most vital 
e chapters. In them are outlined a system by which the State would acquire 
e a right of sucvession in all important legacies, the amount accruing to the 
S. State being proportioned tc the number of times the property had changed 
hands through successive legacies. 
4 Rosertson, D. H. The Control of Industry. London, Nisbet; Cam- 
3. bridge, University Press. 1923. x, 169 pp. 
One of the Cambridge Economic Handbooks, @ series “ intended to convey 
to the ordinary reader and to the uninitiated student some conception of the 
21 general principles of thought which economists now apply to economic 
cs problems”. ‘The field surveyed in this handbook is a very wide one. 
nd Workers’ contro] and joint control cccupy one-fifth of the pages ; one chapter 
of deals with collectivism and the rest of the book is devoted to various 
ar aspects of the organisation of capitalistic industry. 
Ke, 
RotustTein, Andrew. The Soviet Constitution, London, The Labour 
| Publishing Gompany. 1923. 142 pp. 
ne. 
This pamphiet, published by the Russian Trade Delegation in London, and 
therefore of a semi-official character,is in three parts: the first part contains the 
otly text of the Soviet Constitution, the second the amendments subsequent to July 
‘ted 1918 ; the third is an exposition of the organisation and functions of the 
various government institutions, central and local. It includes, moreover, 
statistics relating to the number end distribution of delegates according to 
parties in village soviets, town soviets, the All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
stre and the All-Russian Central Executive Committee. The statistics show the 
percentage of communist delegates to the County Congresses to have fallen 
from 48.4 in 1918 to 41.5 in 1921, while the percentage of * independents ” has 
1zi0- risen from 32.1 to 58.3. Among the delegates the percentage of manual work- 
acia- ers and peasants is decreasing, while that of employees is increasing. A 
oe characteristic trait of the Soviet organisation is the conferment of both 


executive and legislative power on the same bodies. 
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Rourr, M. Les Mines de Charbon en France au X VIII* siécle. Paris, 
F. Rieder et C*, 1922. 35 francs. .tx1, 624 pp. 


In this study of coal-mining in France in the eighteenth century M. Rouff's 
intention has heen “ to wrile a page of social history”. He examines certain 
facts which, owing to their special nature, cannot strictly be included in 
an economic record, i.e. the formation of new classes of people, the modifica- 
tions brought to ownership of mines, the appropriation by the State of a 
part of such property, the disappearance of the small mineowner gradually 
absorbed by the wage-earning class. In the author’s opinion the mining 
industry lends itself to a study of this kind. The starting point of his work 
is the Decree of 1744 on the working of mines which introduced striking 
innovations subsequently modified by the laws of the Revolution and the 
Empire. Motivated partly by the Monarchv’s aim at centralisation, partly by 
the deforestation and serious shortage of fuel calling for an improved system 
of working, and by the confusion and anarchy prevalent in the mines, the 
Decree of 1744 gave the Crown complete contro] of the mines. Government 
control extended to the minutest details. Methods to prevent waste were 
prescribed, measures adopted for the protection of miners, such as enforce- 
ment of rules concerning the shape and width of the adits and the quality 
of the wood supports, etc., in order “that any danger to workmen employed 
in or about the mine might be eliminated”. The Decree of 1744 is particularly 
interesting, opening up a new era in mining legisiation. A chapter is devoted 
to the inspection of mines in 1763. Inspectors were charged with the duty 
of strict supervision, of checking returns, of advising the management, of 
keeping an exact record of the number of miners and employees, their 
respective duties and special attributes, the rates of wages and salaries, etc. 
In the author’s opinion the State has never considered mining concessions 
or large mining companies as representing anything but a provisional and not 
a permanent or definite system. The broad principle of “ the greater general 
interest” will, he believes, lead eventually to the control of the industry by a 
larger section of the community or by the State itself. 
A voluminous bibliography completes the book. 





Scuovu, P. Folkenes Forbund. Copenhagen, Host og Son. 1921. 
238 pp. 


The author, former Secretary to the Danish Legation in Washington, 
has given a fairly full account of the early history of the League of Nations, 
its origin, general activities, and methods. The chief interest of the book 
lies in the fact that it gives information as to the proposals brought forward 
by smaller states when the Covenant of the League was drafted, especially by 
Denmark ; and also that, as a whole, it lays emphasis on the points of view 
of smaller nations. The chapter on the economic, social, and cultural func- 
tions of the League contains an account of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, which, among other matters, points out how great an innovation from 
the point of view of international law are the composition and functions of 


this body. 





ScHWEIZERISCHER TYPOGRAPHENBUND. Jahresbericht 1922. Bale, 
Genossenschafts-Buchdruckerei. 1923. 151 pp. 


Report of the Swiss printers’ union for 1922. 


ScHWEIZERISCHER VERBAND EVANGELISCHER ARBEITER UND ANGE- 
STELLTEN. XV. Jahresbericht pro 1922. Zirich, H. Albrecht. 1923. 


55 pp. 
Report of the Swiss Union of Evangelical workers and employees for 1922. 
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ScHWEIZERISCHER VERBAND FiUR BERUFSBERATUNG UND LEHR- 
LINGSFURSORGE. Berufsberatung und Berufsbildung. Solothurn, Vogt- 
Schild. 1923. 267 pp. 


The official report of the lectures and resolutions of the courses of training 
in vocational guidance held at Solothurn on 14 and 15 September 1922 under ‘ 
the auspices of the Swiss Association for Vocational Guidance and the Protec- * 
tion of Apprentices. The lectures include, among others, surveys of the 
present position of vocational guidance in the cantons of Solothurn, Berne, y 
Aargau, and Basle, and discussions on the relation between vocational a 
guidance and education and the effect of the industrial depression on the 
choice of occupation. An appendix includes the texts of the addresses given 
at the annual meeting of the Association by Mr. Schmid-Carlin and Mr. Per- 
ret, which were summarised in the November 1922 number of the Review '. 





SEGRETARIATO DI EMIGRAZIONE DI PORDENONE. Relazione del 4 
1922. Pordenone, Arti Grafiche. 1923, 12 pp. : 


Report of Pordenone (Venetia) Secretariat for Emigration, 1922. 





Serieman. Edwin R. A. Principles of Economics. With special refer- 
ence to American Conditions. Ninth edition revised. New York, Longmans, 
Green. 1921. tiv, 711 pp. 


In this revised edition of Professor Seligman’s work have been added 
chapters on the control of trusts, labour legislation, and labour insurance, 
while matter relating to money and credit has been dealt with in a somewhat 
compressed form. About 35 pages are devoted to suggestions for students and 
general references, including lists of general treaties in English and in foreign 
languages, periodicals, dictionaries and cyclopaedias, government documents 
and semi-official publications, bibliographies and finding lists, and, finally, 
a list of books to which abbreviated references are made in short bibliogra- cS 
phies heading each chapter. In his analysis of existing industrial society the ! 
objective always held before the reader is man in relation to wealth rather 
than wealth in relation to man. His economic interpretation of the past and 
the present and his examination of the ideals toward which human efforts 
should tend lead him to conclude that the forces making for progress are : 
the growth and control of industrial capital, the internationalism of science, 
and the growth of the democratic ideal. Numerous diagrams and maps ’ 
are included. al 













Strecker, E. Unser Kampf um Brot und Arbeitsplatz, Turn-Teplitz, 
R. Wantach. 1923. 32 pp. 


The object of this pamphlet is to make known to agricultural and forestry 
workers the legislation relating to agrarian reform in Czechoslovakia. 





STRICKLAND, ©. F. Studies in European Co-operation, Lahore, Govt. 
Printing Office. 1922. 166 pp. 5s. 3d. 


This book is intended as a report on the author's deputation in Europe 
in 1920 to study the conditions of European co-operation. It deals with 
Holland, Belgium, Italy, and England. The last three chapters are devoted 
to the examination of the function of co-operation considered both as an 
immediate economic experience and as a basis of ultimate social reconstruc- 
tion, to the question of the duty of the state towards the co-operative move- , 
ment, and, finally, to very valuable information concerning co-operation in 
the Punjab. 





(*) International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 5, Nov. 1922, pp. 808-809. 
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be he es A 


Suomen OsuusKAuPPoOvEN KeskuskunTA (THE FinnisH Coopera- 


TIVE WHOLESALE SocigTY). Annual Report of the Board of Directors 
covering the Eighteenth Year of Business, 1922. Helsingfors, 1923. 21 pp. 





TstanG, Tingfa F. Labour and Empire. Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law; edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Vol. CVI, No. 1. New York, Columbia University. 1923. 220 pp. 


This work is, as its sub-title states, “a study of the reaction of British 
labour mainly as represented in Parliament to British imperialism since 
1880". The first section deals with the problem of Brilisn relations with the 
peoples uf India, Africa, and Ireland. The second section, embracing pre-war 
diplomacy, tariff, armament, the peace movement, and the world war, deals 
with the problem of British relations with other imperialist countries. The 
reaction of British labour to both sets of problems is found to be mainly 


anti-imperialistic. 
UNION CENTRAL® DES RELIEURS BELGES. Rapport moral et financier 
pour l'année 1922. Brussels, Imp. coopérative Lucifer. 1923. 42 pp. 


The Central Union of Belgian Bookbinders’ report and financial statement 
for 1922. 








UNION SUISSE DES SOCIETES DE CONSOMMATION. Rapports et comptes 
concernant Vactivité des organes de ? Union en 1922. Bale, Imp. de l’'U. S. ©. 


1923. 94 pp. 
Report and financial statement of the Union of Swiss Distributive Co- 
operative Societies for 1922. 


Unitep PaTTERNMAKERS’ ASSOCIATION. Fifty-first Annual Report 
for the Year ending 31 December 1922. London, Cooperative Printing Society. 


1923. 80 pp. 


The report discloses the effect of the industrial slump on the finances of 
this old-established craft union. Figures and tables illustrate the strain now 
being made on trade union resources in Great Britain; for example, the 
unemployment percentage of the Association for the year under report, 26.6 
per cent., is quoted as being six times greater than the average since the 
establishment of this society. It is also mentioned that the average weekly 
wages has been reduced during the same period by 20s. per week. 





VaLeiéRE, R. de, L’organisation moderne des ateliers mécaniques. 
Publications de Union centrale des Associations patronales suisses. Lausanne, 
Societé suisse de publicité. 1922. 143 pp. 


The aim and motto of the scientific organisation of labour is: low costs 
but high wages. The author examines the various stages of production 
im mechanica) workshops, indicating the means whereby this end may be 
attained. Among the topics dealt with in this book are: determining the 
normal output ; methods of remuneration ; the workers and the new organisa- 


tion. 





VEIDEMANS, B. Zinas par starptautisko socialo likumdovsanu. Darba 
Ministrijas izdevums. Riga, 1923. 100 pp. 


Mr. Veidemans, of the Latvian Ministry of Labour and government 
delegate to the Third International Labour Conference, is concerned with 
making better known amung the Latvian public the work of the International 
Labour Organisation. His work contains a short biography of the Director 
of the International Labour Office, a history and description of the working 
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of the Organisation, the Latvian text of the conventions and recommenda- 
tions adopted at the four conferences, together with an outline of the measures 
taken to give effect to those voted at the first three conferences, two digesis 
of the legislation on hours of work and on unemployment in the various 
countries, the conventions ratified in the Baltic countries, the text of Part 
XIII of the Peace Treaty, and the statutes of the International Association 
for the legal protection of workers. Some particulars on the organisation 
of the League of Nations and the International Court of Justice are included. 

Written in collaboration with Messrs. Racens, Licis, and Dravnieks, this 
work is edited by the Latvian Ministry of Labour. 










VERBAND DER DEUTSCHEN BUCHDRUCKER. 
jahr 1922. Leipzig, 1923. 72 pp. 


Report of the German Printers’ Union for 1922. 


Bericht fir das Geschifts- 
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VitaLe, A. La partecipazione degli operai nell’ Ordinamento e nella 
gestione delia tmprese pubbliche e private. Milano, Hoepli. 1922. vu, 269 pp. 




























t This work has been crowned by the Royal Institute of Science and Letters 
of Milan. After stressing the imjortance of recent labour claims to the 
improvement of the position of wage earners in proportion to the progress 

28 of the undertaking, the author outlines the theory of profit-sharing and the 

De legislation enacted in this connection in Italy and in other countries. In the 
second part of his work Mr. Vitale makes a brief analysis of the various 
forms of profit-sharing, devoting several chapters to co-partnership, collective 

0- contracts, co-operation, profit-sharing in agriculture (metayage, collective 
farm renting, etc.) and in public services. Finally, the work contains an 
outline of the Bill concerning joint control in industry ; the author 

rt emphasises the difficulties incident to codification in this matter; he con- 

' siders desirable the propagation and encouragement of the co-operation 

y: movement with a view to developing in the worker a sense of responsibility 
and giving him a keener interest in the results of the undertaking. 

of 

Ww 

he Women’s News Service, Inc. Women of 1923 International, 

6.6 Philadelphia, The John C. Winston Co. 1923. 224 pp. 

~ The achievements of women in practically every field of endeavour are 
set forth in this compilation. It contains, in addition fo other matter, a list 
of, and notes concerning, the principal international organisations of women ; 
the national organisations of women in the United States and other countries ; 

ves. a list of national and international meetings announced for 1923, 1924 and 

ne, 1925 ; information regarding movements and legislation sponsored by women ; 
women in industry and their part in raising standards for the employment of 
women and children; the work of and for negro women; and women's 
sts occupations, 

ion 

be 

the Worterbuch des Vélkerrechts und der Diplomatie. Herausgegeben 

isa- von Dr. Karl Strupp. Parts 1, 2, and 3. Berlin, W. de Gruyter. 1922-1923. 
256, 128 pp. 

arba This encyclopaedia is intended not only for experts in international law 
and diplomacy but for a larger public whose interest in inter-State political 
and economic problems has considerably increased during the last few years, 

nent mainly owing to the world war and its consequences. The three parts already 

with published comprise the key-words “ Aachener Kongress” to * Droit de saisie *, 
onal and “ Macartney-Fall.” to “ Neutralitai”. The various items are, as a whole, 
ctor objectively dealth with, questions directly connected with the present-day inter- 
king national situation receiving the fullest treatment. Controversial points are 


shown as such. 
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ZENTRALVERBAND DEUTSCHER KONSUMVEREINE. 
Erster Band. Hamburg, 1923. xv, 687 pp. 


Year-book 1923, of the National Union of German Distributive Co-operative 
Societies. 


Other Publications received by the Office 


ASSOCIATION DE LA PRESSE BELGE. Annuaire officiel de la Presse 
belge. Année 1922-1923. Bruxelles, Imp. scientifique et littéraire. 1922. 
182 pp. 


Brottini, A, Ji libro dell agricoltore, Fifth edition. Milan, Hoepli, 
1923. xx, 586 pp. 


GiurGEA, G. Esquisse d'une conception de vie pour les temps qui 
viennent. Paris, J. Vrin. 1923. 145 pp. 


KNEIDL, Fr., TrnNovsky, J. and List, V. Predpisy a normalie elek- 
trote chnického svazu Ceskoslovenského 1913. Prague, Nakladem E. S. 0, 
1923. 505 pp. 


INTERNATIONALER STRASSENBAHN- UND KLEINBAHNVEREIN. JInter- 
nationaler Strassenbahn- und Kleindbahn-Kongress, Wien 1921. Ausfihr- 
licher Bericht. Vienna, 1922. 166, xvi pp. 


LaBouR Co-PARTNERSHIP ASSOCIATION. Thirty-Seventh Report 
1922. London, 1923. 16 pp. 


Livre noir (Un). Diplomatie d'avant-guerre, d’aprés les documents des 
archives russes. Preface by René Marcuanp. Second Part. Paris, Librairie 
du Travail. xxi, 590 pp. 


Remer, ©. F. Readings in Economics for China. Selected Materials 
with Explanatory Introduction. Shanghai, Commercial Press. 1922. x, 
685 pp. 


Winnipec Pusiic ScHooLt Boarp. Annual Report 1922. Winnipeg, 
1923. 52 pp. 
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